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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Morgan  Memorial  has  existed  over  a period  of  nearly 
a half  century.  During  this  time  it  has  grown  into  a large 
and  complicated  organization  doing  social  service  work  in 
several  different  fields  as  well  as  functioning  as  a church# 

A . THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  undertaken  in  this  dissertation  is  to 

present  the  development  of  Morgan  Memorial  through  the 
years  to  the  present  social  institution,  noting  its  change 
and  adaptation  to  the  changing  social  conditions  which  it 
is  trying  to  ameliorate,  and  noting  its  present  trends.  To 
do  this,  involves  the  answering  of  the  following  questions: 
What  is  the  history  of  the  institution?  What  needs  was  it 
designed  to  meet?  How  adequately  has  it  met  them?  What 
was  the  original  organization  of  the  institution?  How  has 
it  changed?  In  what  way  has  the  Institution  influenced 
social  process?  What  leaders  were  developed  in  the  creation 

of  the  institution?  What  is  the  relation  between  the  present 
organization  and  the  principles  of  the  institution?  What 
made  the  institution  live  and  grow? 
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Significance  of  the  -problem.  The  Reverend  Edgar 
James  Helms  was  appointed  to  a small  church  in  the  South 
End  of  Boston  in  the  year  1895*  This  church  was  known  as 

Morgan  Chapel*  In  subsequent  years  the  activities  growing 
out  of  this  church  became  known  as  Morgan  Memorial*  The 
organization  grew  to  the  extent  that  during  the  year  1948 
it  employed  889  different  handicapped  people  in  its  Goodwill 
Industries,  had  1536  different  people  including  1200  youth 
and  children  participating  in  its  non-industrial  activities, 
and  had  4:53  church  members  with  an  average  Sunday  morning 
attendance  of  200  at  its  worship  services.  A movement  known 
as  the  "Goodwill  Industries  of  America",  which  spread  to 
many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  1947 
provided  employment  to  17,678  persons,  had  its  origin  at 
Morgan  Memorial*  The  growth  of  Morgan  Memorial  has  been 
rapid,  and  it  is  now  a major  social  Institution  in  the  City 
of  Boston.  Fifty -four  years  after  E.  J.  Helms  began  his 
work  at  Morgan  Chapel,  it  is  important  to  examine  the 
institutions  past  and  present  in  a study  of  this  type. 

The  approaching  change  in  leadership  of  the  organization 

and  possible  reorganization  of  the  institution  give  added 
significance  to  the  problem  under  consideration. 
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Review  of  the  literature  and  present  status  of  the 
problem.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  systematically 
discover  the  dominant  philosophy  and  ideals  which  led  E.J. 
Helms  in  his  efforts  to  develop  the  institution.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  recent  attempt  to  set  forth  the  history  of 
the  institution  in  a critical  manner  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  its  development.  The  problem  of  this  disserta- 
tion has  not  been  studied  previously. 

Numerous  folders  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  organization.  These  publica- 
tions have  been  prepared  for  purposes  of  promoting  good 
public  relations  and  public  interest  in  the  institution. 

The  most  recent,  a pictorial  booklet  entitled  ttA  Great 
Institutional  Church  in  the  Heart  of  a Great  City”,  was 
written  by  the  writer  of  this  dissertation.  Pamphlets 
of  this  type  gave  very  general  descriptions  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  organization  or  of  some  particular  division  of 
Morgan  Memorial.  They  were  not  sufficiently  adequate  to 
provide  any  data  for  this  dissertation. 

The  volume  Pioneering  in  Modem  City  Missions  was 
written  by  Edgar  James  Helms  on  board  ship  while  touring 
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the  world  in  1926  and  1927  and  was  published  by  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Printing  Department  in  1927.  This  book  contains 
an  autobiography  and  sketches  briefly  the  development  of 
the  institution  up  to  that  time.  Although  designed  chiefly 
as  an  instrument  of  public  relations  for  the  organization, 
this  book  provided  considerable  data  for  this  study.  Since 
the  publication  of  this  in  1927,  there  has  been  no  other 
book  written  concerning  the  institution.  In  the  preface  to 
this  volume.  Helms  stated  that  he  wanted  to  write  another 
book,  "stating  the  economic,  sociological  and  religious 
philosophy  underlying  the  phenomenal  development  of  our 
Goodwill  Industries.”1  This  was  never  done. 

In  1922  Prospectus  and  Manual  of  Morgan  Memorial. 
1922,  was  published,  having  been  produced  by  the  staff  of 
the  institution  under  the  general  direction  of  E.  J.  Helms. 
It  contained  a statement  of  faith,  a statement  of  purpose, 
and  a statement  of  objectives,  as  well  as  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  organization  and  purpose  of  each  department 
of  Morgan  Memorial,  including  the  Church  of  All  Nations. 

A brief  biography  of  Henry  Morgan  is  included  as  are  also 
two  addresses  given  by  E.  J.  Helms.  The  first  is  entitled 
"Since  the  Days  of  Henry  Morgan”  and  was  given  on  May  30, 
1920.  The  second  address  given  on  June  13,  1920,  and 
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entitled  "The  Future  of  Morgan  Memorial"  revealed  his  dreams 
and  plans  for  the  development  of  Morgan  Memorial.  The  latter 
part  of  this  volume  is  a manual  designed  to  acquaint  new 
workers  with  the  methods  of  the  organization  that  experience 
has  proved  worthwhile.  It  has  as  its  aim  the  promoting  of 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  institution.  This  hook 
provided  some  data  for  this  dissertation. 

In  1924,  Earl  Christmas  wrote  !£he  House  of  Goodwill. 
The  book  is  a series  of  human  interest  stories  which  have 
taken  place  at  Morgan  Memorial  and  illustrates  the  various 
functions  of  the  departments  of  the  institution.  One 
chapter  is  this  volume  is  entitled  "Dr.  Helmrs  Philosophy". 

It  records  an  interview  with  E.  J.  Helms  in  which  Helms 
explained  a part  of  his  philosophy.  This  was  considered 
data  for  this  dissertation. 

In  1915,  E.  C.  E.  Dorion  wrote  The  Redemption  of  the 
South  End  which  was  published  by  the  Abingdon  Press.  This 
book  contains  a description  of  the  work  of  Henry  Morgan, 
the  beginnings  of  the  Morgan  Memorial,  and  biographical 
data  on  E.  J.  Helms  and  his  assistants. 

The  results  of  a survey  by  certain  classes  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Charles  E.  Carroll 
was  published  in  1923  as  a pamphlet  under  the  title  "Morgan 
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Memorial  Community  Survey”.  A similar  study  was  made  in 
1932  and  the  results  are  in  manuscript  form  under  the  title 
Morgan  Memorial  Community  Boston.  These  studies  are  of  the 
community  surrounding  Morgan  Memorial  are  useful  as  data 
concerning  the  relationship  of  the  institution  to  the  chang 
ing  community. 

In  June,  1944,  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 
issued  in  manuscript  form,  Morgan  Memorial,  Report  of  a^ 
Study  Carried  on  in  1943  and  1944.  This  study  was  made  at 
the  request  of  the  budget  committee  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund,  so  that  it  could  better  understand  the 
organization.  This  report  described  the  facilities,  lead- 
ership, organization,  and  activity  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Morgan  Memorial  and  made  recommendations  for 
improvement  in  procedures  and  facilities.  This  study  was 
instrumental  in  effecting  many  changes  in  the  operation  of 
Morgan  Memorial,  although  many  of  the  recommendations  have 
yet  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  Goodwill  Industries.  A Manual  was  published  for 
the  National  Association  of  Goodwill  Industries  in  1935. 

In  1937,  Purposes  and  Policies  of  Goodwill  Industries  was 
published.  These  are  manuals  of  operation  designed  for 
instruction  of  new  leaders  in  the  movement  and  to  assign 
standards  of  quality  for  all  Goodwill  Industries. 
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The  following  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Service 
theses  have  been  written.  Each  considers  some  phase  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  activity:  "Casework  with  Unattached  Men 

in  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Settlement  of  Morgan  Memorial  in  1941," 
by  George  James  Barbour;  "The  Nature  and  Function  of  the 
Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  with  Special  Enphasis  upon  its 
Case  Work,"  by  Carleton  H.  Beverly;  "A  Constitutional 
Approach  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Behavior  Dis- 
orders in  Post-Adolscent  Boys,"  by  Roland  D.  ELderkin; 
"Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Goodwill  Industries,"  by  Mildred  Nell  Rees;  "Case 
Work  in  a Day  Nursery,  A Study  of  Forty-one  Cases  at  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Day  Nursery  1942-1943,"  by  Esther  Edith 
Soddeck. 


B.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 


Social  institution.  Enory  S.  Bogardus  has  defined 

a social  institution  as  follows: 

A social  institution  is  a product  of  established  and 
accepted  behavior  patterns.  It  is  usually  an  idea  or  a 
set  of  ideas  operating  in  and  through  an  administrative 
mechanism.  The  latter  is  the  objective  form  of  the 
dynamic  idea.  One  or  more  persons  attempt  to  respond 
together  to  some  stimulus,  and  the  responses  take  the 
form  of  united  action.  Each  participant  reacts  in 
relation  to  the  others;  each  becomes  somewhat  specialized. 
Rules  develop;  organization,  Usually  hierarchical,  takes 
shape  whereby  a few  persons  assume  the  major  responsi- 
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bilities  and  direct  or  oversee  the  others.  Sometimes 
"headquarters"  are  set  up.  While  institutions,  like 
persons,  tend  to  grow  conservative,  ossify,  and  decay, 
they  do  not  need  to  follow  such  a curve.  They  may 
provide  for  the  advent  of  new  ideas  and  techniques,  and 
keep  ever  young.2 

This  definition  is  applicable  to  Morgan  Memorial.  A set  of 
ideas  concerning  the  worth  of  the  human  personality  operated 
through  the  mechanism  of  Morgan  Chapel.  Later  a specialized 
administrative  organization  was  set  up  which  gave  objective 
form  to  the  dynamic  set  of  ideas. 

Graham  Sumner  also  gives  a definition  which  may  be 

used  in  connection  with  a study  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

An  institution  consists  of  a concept  (idea,  notion, 
doctrine,  interest)  and  a structure.  The  structure 
is  a framework,  or  apparatus,  or  perhaps  only  a number 
of  functionaries  set  to  cooperate  in  prescribed  ways 
at  a certain  juncture.  The  structure  holds  the  concept 
and  furnishes  instrumentalities  for  bringing  it  into 
the  world  of  facts  and  action  in  a way  to  serve  the 
interests  of  men  in  society.  3 

Morgan  Memorial  developed  when  ideas  and  behavior  patterns 

in  the  mind  of  E.  J.  Helms  and  others  came  into  contact 

with  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  an  administrative 

apparatus  was  adapted  to  serve  some  of  those  needs. 

Pauline  Young  points  out  that  while  a social 


2 Euory  S.  Bogardus,  Contemporary  Sociology,  p.  310. 

3 Graham  Sumner,  Folkways , p.  53. 
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institution  is  created  through  the  needs  of  a group  and 
serves  the  group,  it  rises  above  the  group  and  derives  its 
vitality  from  what  Charles  Cooley  described  as  wan  organic 
whole  of  transmitted  ideas**.4  This  organic  whole  has  the 
power  to  enlist  the  activities  of  a group,  but  does  not,  for 
the  most  part,  originate  with  the  group,  and  cannot  be  explained 
as  a mere  product  of  their  personalities.  Morgan  Memorial 
is  a distinct  organic  process  and  cannot  be  explained  as  the 
mere  product  of  the  personalities  of  the  present  officers  and 
constituents. 

Institutional  church.  The  term  "institutional  church** 
has  been  applied  to  both  Morgan  Chapel  and  Morgan  Memorial. 

It  has  not  been  used  in  connection  with  Morgan  Memorial  after 
the  construction  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations  and  the  complete 
legal  separation  of  the  children* s and  youth  divisions  and 
the  social  service  activities  from  the  Church  of  All  Nations. 

In  an  address  at  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston,  W.  I.  Tucker 
characterized  the  work  of  that  church  as  **institutional**.  A 
newspaper  in  reporting  the  address  referred  to  Berkeley  Temple 

4 Pauline  Y.  Young,  Scientific  Social  Surveys  and 
Research,  p.  442. 
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as  an  "institutional  church".5  Thus  the  term  came  into  use. 

The  pastor  of  Berkeley  Temple  said  of  the  institutional  church: 

If  I were  to  define  it,  I should  say  that  it  is  an  organi- 
zation which  aims  to  reach  all  of  the  man,  and  all  men,  by 
all  means.  In  other  words,  it  aims  to  represent  Christ  on 
earth,  in  the  sense  of  representing  Him  physically,  morally, 
and  spiritually  to  the  senses  of  the  men  and  women  who 
live  in  the  present  age.  The  Institutional  Church  aims  to 
provide  a material  environment  wherein  the  spiritual 
Christ  can  express  Himself,  and  be  felt  among  men  as  when 
He  was  on  earth,  in  the  midst  of  publicans  and  sinners.6 

Charles  Stelzle  defined  the  Institutional  Church  as  follows: 

The  spirit  and  the  aim  of  the  institutional  church  is 
expressed  in  the  platform  of  the  Open  and  Institutional 
Church  League  — "Inasmuch  as  the  Christ  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  the  open  and  institu- 
tional church,  filled  and  moved  by  His  Spirit,  ... 
seeks  to  become  the  centre  and  source  of  all  beneficent 
and  philanthropic  effort,  and  to  take  the  leading  part  in 
every  movement  which  has  for  its  end  alleviation  of  human 
suffering,  the  elevating  of  man,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world." 

Thus  the  open  and  institutional  church  aims  to  save  all 
men  and  all  of  the  man  by  all  means,  abolishing,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  secular, 
and  sanctifying  all  days  and  all  means  to  the  great  end 
of  saving  the  world  for  Christ.7 

Jo si ah  Strong  defined  the  institutional  church  in  terms  of 

the  family.  He  regarded  the  church  and  the  home  as  the  two 


5 Josiah  Strong,  Religious  Movements  for  Social 
Betterment,  p.  15. 

5 Josiah  Strong,  "Institutional  Churches,"  ¥.  D.  P. 
Bliss,  editor,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  p.  735. 

7 Christianity* s Storm  Center,  p.  176. 
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great  saving  institutions  of  society.  When  the  home  is  what 
it  ought  to  be,  Strong  held  that  it  affords  an  environment 
making  possible  a normal  development  of  body  and  soul.  As 
the  tenement  house  took  the  place  of  the  comfortable  home 
and  the  social  environment  of  the  neighborhood  changes,  Strong 
noticed  that  most  of  the  churches  either  died  off  or  followed 
the  well-to-do  class  to  other  sections  of  the  city.  The 
institutional  church  is  one  which  adapts  itself  to  the  chang- 
ing conditions  and  adds  to  its  functions  some  of  those  of 
the  home  such  as  bathing  facilities,  social  rooms,  and 
educational  features.  *.  . . the  Church  sometimes  undertakes 
the  functions  of  the  home.  Such  a church  we  call  * Insti- 
tutional r . 

Social  service,  educational,  recreational,  as  well  as 
the  conventional  religious  activities  may  mark  the  institu- 
tional church. 

Morg»”  Ohapel.  Morgan  Chapel  is  the  name  of  the 
church  founded  by  Henry  Morgan  in  the  year  1868  in  the 
South  End  of  Boston.  In  1895  E.  J.  Helms  was  appointed 
pastor  of  this  church  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
institutional  church  there. 


8 Josiah  Strong,  Religious  Movements  for  Social 
Betterment,  p.  16. 
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Morgan  Memorial.  In  the  year  1901  the  Morgan  Chapel 
building  became  unsafe  and  was  condemned  and  razed.  As 
plans  were  made  for  the  construction  of  a new  building,  it 
was  planned  to  change  the  name  to  Morgan  Memorial.  This 
was  done  upon  occupation  of  the  new  building.  The  term 
Morgan  Memorial  has  been  loosely  used  to  designate  the 
entire  institution  including  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative 
Industries  and  Stores  and  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All 
Nations. 

Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores, 
Incorporated,  in  1905,  the  industrial  work  carried  on  at 
Morgan  Memorial  was  incorporated  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the  institution.  This  corporation  was  administered  by  a 
board  of  directors  whose  membership  overlapped  with  that  of 
the  Joint-Committee  administering  the  rest  of  Morgan  Memorial 
which  operated  as  an  institutional  church  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Church  of  All  Nations.  The  Morgan  Memorial 
Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores  is  the  legal  title  of  that 
portion  of  Morgan  Memorial  which  conducts  industrial 
activities,  now  known  as  Goodwill  Industries,  and  which  since 
1917,  has  conducted  educational,  recreational,  and  social 


service  activities. 
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Morgan  Memorial  Church.  The  term  Morgan  Memorial 
Church  has  been  used  to  designate  the  program  of  worship 
services  carried  on  at  Morgan  Memorial  prior  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Church  of  All  Nations. 

Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations.  The  term 
Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  or  Church  of  All 
Nations  designates  the  Methodist  Church  which  was  construc- 
ted in  1917.  This  organization  is  incorporated  separately 
from  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores 
and  conducts  a program  of  worship,  parish  visitation,  and 
religious  education  which  has  claimed  to  be  interdenomi- 
national. This  organization  has  been  administered  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  the  rest  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries.  The  term  Morgan 
Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  is  used  to  designate  the 
distinctly  industrial  work  of  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative 
Industries  and  Stores,  Incorporated. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Incorporated.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Goodwill  Industries,  and  National 
Co-operative  Industrial  Relief  Association.  Other 
Goodwill  Industries  were  established  in  cities  other  than 
Boston.  To  promote  the  establishing  of  such  Goodwill 
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Industries  the  National  Co-operative  Industrial  Relief 
Association  was  organized  at  Morgan  Memorial.  Later  the 
name  was  changed.  This  non-sectarian  association  of 
autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  has  been  known  as  the  National 
Association  of  Goodwill  Industries,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  is  known  as  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
Incorporated.  Headquarters  for  this  organization  have  moved 
from  Morgan  Memorial,  Boston,  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries  and  the  Department 
of  Goodwill  Industries.  The  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries 
was  a division  of  the  Department  of  City  Work  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This 
Bureau  has  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  many  Goodwill 
Industries.  It  has  worked  cooperatively  with  the  non- 
sectarian  association  of  autonomous  Goodwill  Industries,  and 
the  same  person  is  administrator  of  both  associations.  With 
the  uniting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
in  1959,  a Department  of  Goodwill  Industries  was  established 
as  a department  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  exten- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Church.  Thus  the  former  Bureau  of 
Goodwill  Industries  became  a fully  recognized  department. 
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The  remainder  of  this  chapter,  after  discussion  of 
the  plan  of  procedure,  will  discuss  the  sources  of  data 
used  in  this  dissertation  and  a brief  consideration  of  the 
history  of  Morgan  Chapel  prior  to  1895. 

This  is  the  study  of  the  development  of  a social 
institution*  Chapter  Two  will  consider  the  person  and 
social  philosophy  of  the  founder  of  Morgan  Memorial.  His 
social  philosophy  is  reflected  in  the  Morgan  Memorial 
organization,  and  many  of  his  concepts  became  the  pattern 
or  theme  for  the  development  of  the  administrative 
mechanism  and  structure  of  the  institution. 

Chapter  Three  considers  the  structure  of  Morgan 
Chapel  at  the  time  E.  1.  Helms  became  its  pastor  and  of 
the  subsequent  development  of  an  institutional  church 
designed  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the  community. 

In  Chapter  Four,  the  formal  organization  of  Morgan 
Memorial  is  considered  along  with  changes  in  the  course  of 
its  history.  The  objectives  accepted  by  the  organization 
are  discussed,  and  then  the  historical  development  of  each 
department  is  considered.  The  development  of  objectives  or 
policies,  the  development  of  facilities  and  program,  the 
relation  of  objectives  to  program  and  to  the  changing 
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community , leadership,  the  record  of  service,  and  current 
issues  and  trends  are  noted  for  each  of  the  following 
departments  of  Morgan  Memorial:  Morgan  Memorial  Day  Nursery, 
Morgan  Memorial  Youth  and  Children's  Center  and  Religious 
Education  Department,  Morgan  Memorial  Charles  Hayden 
Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys,  Morgan  Memorial  Fresh  Air  Camps, 
and  Morgan  Memorial  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  for 
Men. 

For  convenience  in  presentation,  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Goodwill  Industries  are  not  discussed  in  Chapter  Four  but 
are  considered  separately  in  Chapter  Five.  A small  section 
is  devoted  to  the  national  movement  which  had  its  origin  at 
Morgan  Memorial.  The  consideration  of  this  movement  is 
brief  because  this  study  is  limited  to  Morgan  Memorial. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  as  a national  movement  is  a related 
but  different  field  which  is  deserving  of  a complete  study. 

Chapter  Six  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations.  Consideration  of  the 
Church  of  All  Nations  is  similar  to  that  given  to  the  other 
departments  discussed  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five.  Like  the 
Youth  and  Children’s  Center,  the  Church  is  closely  related 
to  the  community  surrounding  the  Morgan  Memorial. 

Chapter  Seven  is  an  evaluation  of  the  institutional 
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structure  in  terms  of  its  concepts  and  in  terms  of  what  it 
does  to  people.  Trends  in  the  development  of  Morgan 
Memorial  are  noted,  and  areas  for  further  study  are 
discussed.  Some  current  problems  of  policy  in  the  organi- 
zational structure  and  operation  of  the  institution  are 
also  discussed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  Morgan  Memorial  upon  the  community,  individuals,  and 
families  served  by  its  different  departments. 

Professor  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  of  New  York  School  of 

Social  Work,  Columbia  University,  has  raised  the  following 

question  regarding  specialized  charitable  agencies: 

• . . is  there  a likelihood  that  welfare  services  have 
already  become  so  highly  specialized  that  these  very 
services  tend  to  destroy  the  essential  unity  of  person- 
ality, or  of  the  family,  or  of  the  neighborhood,  or 
of  the  community?  Is  the  fractionalized  approach  to 
human  problems  likely  to  produce  fractionalized  person- 
alities, segnented  communities?  Are  we  thus  losing 
sight  of  organic  wholeness?9 

Noting  the  trend  toward  merger  among  welfare  agencies, 
Lindeman  has  warned  that  if  economic  savings  alone  consti- 
tutes the  incentive  for  merger,  the  consequence  may  be 
another  type  of  internal  specialization  with  no  real 
organic  or  synthesizing  gains. 


y "'Steps  Toward  Evaluating  Progress  in  Private  Social 
Agencies,"  text  of  an  address  given  at  the  Board  Members' 
Institute  on  October  27,  1948,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  p.  2. 
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In  Chapter  Seven,  Morgan  Memorial,  which  is  doing 
social  service  work  in  several  different  fields,  is 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  total  impact  and  its  core  of 
unity.  Lindeman’s  question  and  warning  raise  questions  as 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

D.  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Personal  observation.  The  writer  has  been  employed 
by  Morgan  Memorial  for  thirty-four  months  as  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  entire  institution  and  an  assistant 
minister  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations.  In 
this  capacity,  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
closely  all  departments  and  phases  of  Morgan  Manorial 
activity.  As  a member  of  the  Ministers’  Staff,  which  is 
the  administrative  body  directing  the  church  and  coopera- 
ting in  all  other  departmental  programs,  and  as  a member  of 
the  general  staff  which  consists  of  departmental  heads,  he 
has  had  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  institution. 
During  the  1946  and  1947  camping  seasons,  his  duties  took 
him  to  South  Athol  camp  for  the  entire  seasons  where  he  had 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  camping  program. 
During  the  summer  of  1948  he  directed  the  city  fresh  air 
program  which  is  conducted  by  Morgan  Manorial.  The  writer 
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has  been  a participant  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  institution. 
During  the  period  from  September,  1948,  to  December,  1948, 
the  writer  recorded  his  observations  from  time  to  time  for 
use  in  this  study. 

fflrit ings  of  E.  J . Helms . The  volumes  of  Zion’s 
Herald  magazine  were  examined  beginning  with  the  year  1890 
and  continuing  to  the  time  of  this  writing.  Articles  by 
E.  J.  Helms  were  considered  as  data  as  were  also  his 
writings  in  Morgan  Memorial  publications.  Reports  that 
he  made  to  various  conferences  and  boards  were  also 
examined. 

Helms  wrote  most  of  his  sermons  in  long  hand. 

These  were  examined  in  deriving  his  social  philosophy.  Somae 
of  his  sermons  and  addresses  were  mimeographed,  and  others 
were  printed  in  Morgan  Memorial  publications.  These  were 
considered  data  as  were  also  some  of  his  personal  letters. 
The  Reverend  Henry  E.  Helms  and  William  P.  Helms,  sons  of 
E.  J.  Helms,  were  of  considerable  assistance  in  making  these 
letters  and  addresses  available. 

Morgan  Memorial  -publications.  Piles  of  the  Morgan 
Chapel  Mirror,  its  successor.  The  Good  Samaritan,  and 
successor  to  both,  the  Goodwill , were  examined.  These 
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publications  were  periodicals  published  by  the  institution 
to  interest  the  public  in  its  activity  and  to  make  reports 
of  its  services.  Annual  reports  of  the  institution  were 
published  in  these  periodicals.  Other  publications  of 
Morgan  Memorial  have  previously  been  discussed. 

Direct  reference  is  made  to  the  following  Morgan 
Memorial  pamphlets:  "The  Morgan  Memorial,"  by  Mary  E. 

French;  "Community  Survey  of  Morgan  Memorial  Parish,  Boston, 
and  Treasurer’s  Annual  Report  for  1916,"  by  Pauline  Helms 
and  Helen  Lacount  (corrected  spelling);  "A  Study  in  Human 
Salvage,"  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement;  "Morgan  Memorial 
Children’s  Settlement,  Annual  Announcement,  1915."  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  catalogs  of  the  various  Morgan  Memorial 
schools. 

Letters.  In  addition  to  letters  written  by  E.  J. 

Helms  or  to  him,  letters  written  by  the  following  contained 
data:  P.  J.  Trevethan,  executive  secretary  of  the  Depart- 

ment of  Goodwill  Industries  and  acting  executive  secretary 
of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Incorporated;  the 
Reverend  Willis  P.  Browning,  former  director  of  the  Fted 
H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  for  Men;  the  Reverend  J. 

Edwin  Lacount,  director  of  the  Noyes  Work-Experience 
Program  at  Morgan  Memorial  and  chairman  of  the  radio  com- 
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mittee;  and  Mrs.  J.  Edwin  Lacount,  matron  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Eliza  Henry  Home. 

i 

Interviews.  F.  C.  Moore,  present  executive 
secretary  of  Morgan  Memorial  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  organization  for  more  than  fifty- two  years,  was  inter- 
viewed several  times.  His  personal  association  with  E.  J. 
Helms  and  the  organization  through  such  a long  period  has 
provided  a wealth  of  background  which  was  drawn  upon  as 
data.  Many  interviews  with  Henry  E.  Helms  have  provided 
considerable  data  on  historical  and  current  policies,  trends, 
procedures,  and  problems.  Hail  M.Hartl,  Miss  Lillian 
Girard,  Miss  Ruth  Capen,  Filliam  P.  Helms,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Browning,  Miss  Eugenia  Helms,  Evans  E.  Crawford  Jr.,  Miss 
Edith  McDowell,  and  other  departmental  heads  and  officials 
were  also  interviewed  one  or  more  times.  P.  J.  Trevethan  of 
the  national  organization  of  Goodwill  Industries  was  inter- 
viewed in  Boston  on  December  10,  1948.  Tom  Turley,  who  was 
head  of  South  End  House  until  February,  1949,  was  inter- 
viewed. Miss  Alice  B.  Huling,  assistant  director  of  ;the 
Department  of  Research  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Council  was  interviewed  on  four  occassions,  and  Mrs.  Pauline 
Lehr burger , director  of  the  same  department,  was  interviewed 
an  equal  number  of  times. 
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Books . In  addition  to  those  books  which  have  been 
previously  discussed,  many  other  works  were  consulted  and 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Those  to  which  direct 
reference  has  been  made  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

The  works  of  Henry  Morgan  were  consulted  for  histor- 
ical background  and  data.  His  book  Shadowy  Hand  or  Life- 
Struggles  is  an  autobiography. 

The  Promised  Land  by  Mary  Antin  provides  a descrip- 
tion of  Morgan  Chapel  and  the  South  End  as  seen  by  an 
immigrant  girl  living  there. 

In  writing  the  book  An  Adventure  in  Religious  Educa- 
tion, Walter  Scott  Athearn  discussed  the  beginnings  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  at  Morgan  Memorial. 

James  Dombrowski  in  The  Early  Days  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  America  quoted  a pamphlet  by  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  entitled  "The  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom", 
which  gives  the  objectives  and  methods  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Kingdom,  in  which  E.  J.  Helms  was  active. 

Social-Economic  Movements  by  Harry  Laidler  provided 
data  on  Louis  Blanc  to  whom  E.  J.  Helms  made  direct  reference. 

Josiah  Strongrs  article  "Institutional  Churches"  in 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,  edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss, 
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provided  data  in  defining  terms,  background  on  the  institu- 
tional church  movement  in  America,  and  a comparison  of 
Morgan  Chapel  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church. 

For  the  Benefit  of  My  Creditors  by  Hinckley  G. 
Mitchell,  who  was  a faculty  advisor  to  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Settlement  and  who  was  a member  of  the  Joint-Committee 
which  operated  the  Morgan  Memorial,  provided  historical 
data. 

Bpworth  League  House , A Religious  Social  Study 
provided  historical  data  on  the  Boston  University  Settle- 
ment or  Epworth  League  House. 

The  City  Wilderness,  edited  by  Robert  A.  Wood, 
founder  and  former  head  of  South  End  House,  provided  data 
on  the  South  End  at  the  time  Helms  took  over  the  pastorate 
of  Morgan  Chapel. 

Three  books  by  William  H.  Sheldon  were  consulted  to 
gain  background  understanding  of  the  Youth  Guidance  Center 
at  the  Morgan  Memorial  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn.  These 
books  were  The  Varieties  of  Human  Physi que , The  Varieties 
of  Temperament , and  Psychology  and  the  Promethean  Will. 

The  "Promethean”  and  "Epimethean"  concept  in  the  latter 
provided  a useful  tool  in  discussing  the  personality  and 
philosophy  of  E.  J.  Helms  and  F.  C.  Moore. 

Articles  entitled  "Protestant  Social  Work"  by  Almon  R. 
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Pepper  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book  1945  and  in  the  Social 
Work  Year  Book  1947  were  consulted  in  collecting  data  on 
current  trends  in  religious  social  work. 

Magazine  articles.  An  examination  of  the  files  of 
back  issues  of  ZionT s Herald  revealed  many  articles  by 
E.  J.  Helms  and  others  which  were  useful  in  providing 
historical  data. 

Aldous  Huxley’s  article,  "Who  Are  You?"  in  the 
November,  1944,  issue  of  Harp er f s gave  additional  background 
in  the  study  of  the  Youth  Guidance  Center  at  Morgan  Memorial 
Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys. 

Historical  data  was  obtained  from  the  following:  "The 
Boston  South  End,"  by  Robert  A.  Wood  in  The  Congregationalist , 
May  2,  1903;  "Epworth  Work  in  a Boston  Babel,"  by  E.  J. 

Helms  in  the  Epworth  Herald . April  23,  1910;  and  "The  Boston 
Forum,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The  Christian  Register , 
January  15,  1905. 

Official  Minutes  and  Journals.  Statistical  data  were 
secured  from  the  official  minutes  of  the  New  England  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  years  1946,  1947, 

and  1948. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
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Goodwill  Industries  of  America  provided  data  on  tlie  national 
organization  of  Goodwill  Industries.  Recent  annual  reports 
of  this  organization  were  also  examined. 

Minutes  of  the  official  board  of  Morgan  Chapel,  Morgan 
Memorial  Church,  and  Morgan  Manorial  Church  of  AJ.1  Nations 
were  examined.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these 
records  have  been  misplaced  or  lost.  Those  that  could  be 
found  were  examined.  The  same  situation  is  true  regarding 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  Morgan 
Memorial  Church  and  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations. 
The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Joint- Commit tee  which 
at  one  time  directed  Morgan  Memorial  appear  to  be  complete 
and  are  in  the  hand  writing  of  E.  J.  Helms  who  was  secretary 
of  the  committee.  Historical  data  was  secured  from  all 
these  records.  The  executive  secretary  of  Morgan  Memorial 
refused  permission  to  examine  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Morgan  Memorial,  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  board  were  quite  "upset"  when 
the  Community  Council  investigator  had  been  allowed  to 
examine  the  minutes  during  the  study  conducted  by  that  organ- 
ization in  1942  and  1943. 

Records.  Records  and  reports  of  membership,  attend- 
ance, activities,  and  employment  of  the  various  departments 
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of  the  institution  including  the  Church  of  All  Nations  were 
examined  and  relevant  data  noted. 

Statistical  records  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Council  were  used  as  data,  Among  these  records  were  two 
unpublished  sourcebooks:  The  People  of  Boston  and  its 
Fifteen  Health  and  Welfare  Areas , and  Study  of  The  South 
End  Health  and  Welfare  Area,  both  dated  1944. 

Other  unpublished  manuscripts . Numerous  unpublished 
manuscripts  and  mimeographed  manuscripts  by  E.  J.  Helms  and 
other  Morgan  Memorial  personnel  were  prepared  in  connection 
with  lectures  which  were  a part  of  the  training  program  for 
prospective  Goodwill  Industries  executives  and  leaders,  in 
1942  it  was  proposed  that  a new  manual  for  Morgan  Memorial 
be  prepared.  Many  manuscripts  were  written,  but  they  were 
never  gathered  into  a manual  for  publication.  These 
manuscripts  were  examined  and  some  relevant  data  discovered. 

E.  HISTORICAL  ROOTS 

The  name  "Morgan  Memorial"  commemorates  the  life  and 
work  of  Henry  Morgan,  who  founded  Morgan  Chapel  in  Boston  in 
the  year  1868.  From  the  chapel  founded  by  Morgan  has 
developed  the  present  Morgan  Memorial  enterprise. 

Henry  Morgan  was  bom  in  Newtown,  Connecticut,  on 
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March  7,  1825,  and  died  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  March 
23,  1884.  His  life  was  a continual  struggle  against  pov- 
erty. When  Henry  was  five  years  of  age  his  father  died. 
During  the  period  of  struggle  that  followed,  young  Henry 
Morgan  learned  from  his  mother  the  phrase:  "Never  too  poor 
to  pray;  never  too  weak  to  win."  In  his  autobiography, 
which  is  a tribute  to  his  mother,  Morgan  described  these 
words  as  "watchwords  of  hope  which  have  been  as  a talisman 
through  life."10  These  words  have  become  a watchword  and 
slogan  for  the  social  institution  which  has  developed  from 
the  humble  beginnings  at  Morgan  Chapel  in  Boston rs  South 
End. 

While  doing  odd  jobs  in  a lawyer rs  office,  Henry 
Morgan  attended  a Virginia  academy  and  obtained  sufficient 
education  to  teach.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  passed  the 
necessary  examination  and  became  a teacher  in  Hopewell, 
Virginia.  For  teaching  the  thirteen  students  in  the  one 
room  school  building,  he  received  a salary  of  one  dollar 
per  week  and  board  with  members  of  the  school  committee. 

Later  he  taught  elsewhere. 

Feeling  himself  to  be  called  of  God,  he  obtained  an 

exhort erTs  license  in  the  Methodist  Church  and  began  to 

10  Henry  Morgan , The  Shadowy  Hand  or  Lif  e- Struggles^ 


p.  16 


travel  on  foot,  visiting  prisons  and  poor-houses  and 
lecturing  in  the  various  villages.  For  long  journeys  he 
used  public  conveyances.  He  lectured  in  Springfield, 
Worcester,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  noticed  that  the 
poverty  of  many  inmates  of  poor-houses  could  be  in  part  or 
entirely  traced  to  drunkenness.  He  also  noticed  the  great 
number  of  prisoners  in  whose  crimes  alcoholic  beverages 
figured.  Morgan  became  a temperance  crusader.  He  secured 
pledges  of  total  abstinence  from  many  thousands  of  people, 
especially  boys  and  girls.  Although  Henry  Morgan  never 
asked  any  fee  or  honorarium  when  he  lectured,  there  were 
always  plenty  of  gifts  offered  to  him,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  carry  on  his  activity  without  financial  distress. 

Desiring  to  become  a Methodist  minister,  Morgan 
applied  for  a local  preacher* s license  to  the  fourth 
quarterly  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Newtown, 
Connecticut.  After  considerable  argument,  Morgan’s  appeal 
was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  he  lacked  ability  to 
preach.  It  was  conceded  that  he  had  unusual  talent  as  a 
lecturer,  but  it  was  argued  that  his  preaching  was  "more 
topical  than  textual". ^ After  being  rejected  a second 
time,  he  started  to  preach  without  a license  at  Long  Hill, 
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Ibid.,  p.  205 
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near  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  In  1857,  through  his  efforts, 

a church  was  built  and  named  "Morgan  Chapel".  This  church 

granted  him  a license  and  after  two  years  of  non-salaried 

work,  he  received  a regular  salary.  This  ministry  was  cut 

short  by  a quarrel  with  the  Annual  Conference.12  Leaving 

the  church  which  he  had  built,  Henry  Morgan  conducted 

evangelistic  meetings  in  various  towns  before  coming  to 

Boston.  In  his  first  sermon  at  Music  Hall  in  Boston  on 

February  27,  1859,  Henry  Morgan  said: 

. • • the  poor  to  whom  I am  sent  are  not  of  any 
particular  denomination;  the  world  is  my  field.  ... 

My  object  in  Music  Hall  is  to  present  the  gospel 
to  the  working-classes,  and  to  open  a mission  for  the 
poor  in  some  part  of  the  city.  This  can  be  done  by 
no  one  denomination,  and  by  no  common  missionary 
arrangement.  If  you  say  there  are  some  free  seats  in 
the  churches,  still  the  self-respect  of  an  American 
mechanic  will  not  receive  as  a gift  what  others  pur- 
chase; and  if  he  cannot  compete  with  others  in  seat 
and  dress  for  his  family,  he  will  stay  at  home. 

Nothing  can  meet  the  demand  but  a hall,  where  all 
seats  are  considered  alike,  and  all  persons  are  on  a 
common  level. I® 

It  became  his  custom  to  preach  one  sermon  each  Sunday 
in  Music  Hall,  one  in  Wait’s  Hall  in  South  Boston,  and  one 


12  Ibid. , p . 226 . 

13  Ibid*.  P-  247. 
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each  Sunday  evening  in  a tavern  on  Washington  Street.  The 

bar  was  open  during  the  preaching.  "The  first  night, " said 

Morgan,  "there  were  not  sober  ones  enough  to  keep  the 

drunken  ones  still  ,l"  After  preaching  in  this  latter  place 

a few  weeks,  the  proprietor  of  the  tavern  became  alarmed 

because  his  customers  were  leaving  and  informed  Morgan  that 

he  would  have  to  take  over  the  hall  completely  or  else  give 

up  preaching  in  it.  Morgan  wrote,  "When  he  made  the  grand 

confession  that  Rum  must  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel 

15 

...  I said,  ’Now  I shall  succeed  in  Boston..111 

But  success  was  not  immediately  forthcoming.  While 
great  crowds  assembled  to  hear  his  Music  Hall  lectures, 
little  permanent  results  were  being  achieved.  In  1859,  when 
the  Reverend  Henry  Morgan  was  becoming  discouraged  because 
of  the  fickle  transiency  of  the  crowd  that  came  to  hear  his 
sensational  lectures,  Moses  Merrill  became  interested  in  the 
mission  that  Morgan  was  trying  to  establish.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  Boston  business  man,  Morgan  moved  to  a similar 
hall,  and  Mr.  Merrill  became  the  first  Sunday  School 
superintendent  of  the  organization  they  soon  effected.  He 
helped  Morgan  to  ebtain  the  use  of  the  old  Franklin  School 

14  Ibid. , p.  263. 
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building  for  the  work.16  In  May,  1859,  the  Boston  Union 
Mission  Society  was  formed.  Out  of  this  organization  has 
grown  the  Morgan  Memorial  with  its  religious  and  social 
activities.  The  work  of  the  society  in  the  Franklin  school 
building  included  "a  Church,  Sabbath- school,  Night-school, 
Benevolent  Sewing  Circle,  Industrial  Agency  for  Working 
Women,  and  Enployment  Office."17  The  various  denominations 
were  friendly  to  the  mission,  and  it  thrived.  Twenty 
volunteer  teachers  taught  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  pupils.  When  a series  of  exhibitions  were  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  school,  celebrities  were  invited 
to  speak,  along  with  members  of  the  Institution.  Thus,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  would  be  followed  on  the  program  perhaps 
by  a newsboy,  and  Wendell  Phillips  or  Julia  Ward  Howe 

1 Q 

would  be  followed  by  a bootblack  or  coal  picker.  One  of 
the  boys  graduating  from  the  school  was  Ned  Nevins  whose 
life  is  published  in  Henry  Morgan's  book  Ned  Nevins , The 
News  Boy;  or.  Street  Life  in  Boston. 

Moses  Merrill  introduced  the  governor  of  the  state, 

16  "Morgan  Manorial  Mortgage  Burning,"  Zion's  Herald, 
February  12,  1912,  p.  217. 

17  Morgan,  Ojd.  Cit . , p.  270. 

18  Ibid*.  P-  274. 
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William  Claflin,  who  was  a manber  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
to  Henry  Morgan.  Becoming  interested  in  Morgan,  Governor 
Claflin  helped  secure  his  appointment  as  chaplain  to  the 
state  senate.  In  1868,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Church,  of 
which  James  Ereeman  Clarke  was  pastor,  moved  from  the  South 
End  to  Back  Bay.  Governor  Claflin  advised  Morgan  to  pur- 
chase the  vacated  building  and  offered  to  provide  financial 
assistance.  Henry  Morgan  secured  the  building  for  $20,400 
at  public  auction.  This  was  called  "Morgan  Chapel". 

Being  unable  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  or  to  solemnize  marriages,  Henry  Morgan  sought 
ordination  from  the  New  England  Annual  Conference  of  the 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Conference  placed  the 
giving  of  the  Mission  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 


Church  as  a condition  of  ordination.  Advised  by  his  friends, 

he  decided  to  remain  independent.  Said  Morgan: 

I joined  with  Rev.  Hiram  Mattison  of  New  York  City,  and 
called  a Conference  of  seven  Independent  Methodist 
churches,  and  that  Conference  ordained  me.  Thus  I 
became  pastor  of  the  first  Independent  Methodist  church 
of  Boston.  The  church  is  Congregational  in  government, 
Baptist  as  respects  immersion,  and  Methodist  in 
doctrine  and  mode  of  worship.^9 

A mortgage  on  the  chapel  was  paid  by  Morgan  from  the 
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proceeds  of  a series  of  lectures.  He  attacked  the  policy 
in  industry  of  low  wages  and  long  hours.  He  exposed 
conditions  of  vice  and  prostitution,  political  corruption, 
and  moral  laxity  among  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy.  His 
lecturing  caused  him  to  neglect  the  mission  work  at  Morgan 
Chapel.  As  it  declined,  he  rented  the  building  to  an 
Adventist  group  who  carried  on  religious  services  there 
while  he  was  lecturing  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage and  during  his  lingering  illness. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  on  March  23,  1884. 
Tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  death.  On  his  tomb  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  are  inscribed  these  words: 

"An  Earnest  Preacher  and  a Beloved  Pastor  of  the  Poor." 

Henry  Morgan’s  "Last  Will  and  Testament".  Henry 
Morgan’s  property,  consisting  of  the  chapel  and  two  adjacent 
houses,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches,  which  was  the  Boston  missionary  society  of  the 
Unitarian  Churches.  The  stipulation  was  made  that  the 
chapel  would  always  have  a minister  appointed  by  the  New 
England  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

at  its  head.  It  was  further  stipulated  that  in  the  event 
either  of  the  parties  failed  to  perform  its  trust,  the 
property  was  to  revert  to  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian 
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Association.  Both  Unitarians  and  Methodists  accepted  the 
trust  and  for  many  years  Morgan  Chapel  was  controlled  by  a 
"joint  committee".  The  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 
and  the  Boston  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Church  shared  the  expenses  equally.  While 
it  was  specified  that  the  minister  in  charge  should  be  a 
Methodist,  the  Unitarians  also  shared  in  leadership,  provid- 
ing lay  leaders  and  also  a paid  missionary,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ifcanons,  who  carried  on  under  several  different  pastors. 

Following  the  death  of  Morgan,  the  Adventist  Society 
moved  to  Roxbury  and  Morgan  Chapel  was  without  a congregation. 
A mission  on  Harrison  Avenue  had  been  founded  by  Charles  T. 
Bishop,  a wealthy  Unitarian  layman  who  was  inspired  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  This  mission-post  known  as  Unity  Chapel 
was  invited  to  unite  with  Morgan  Chapel.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  Reverend  C.  L.  Gould,  the  student  pastor  of  Unity 

Chapel  became  the  first  pastor  of  Morgan  Chapel  after  the 

pi 

death  of  Henry  Morgan.  The  Reverend  B.  J.  Johnston  was 
the  first  full  member  of  the  Hew  England  Conference  to  be 

E.  C.  E.  Dorion,  The  Redemption  of  the  South  End, 

pp . 30-31 . 

^ E.  J.  Helms,  "Since  the  Days  of  Henry  Morgan," 
Prospectus  and  Manual  of  Morgan  Memorial,  1922,  p.  69. 
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appointed  to  Morgan  Chapel,  He  remained  in  this  post  for 
five  years.  The  next  pastor,  E.  P.  King,  refused  to  preach 
to  empty  pews  and  introduced  the  custom  of  feeding  people 
in  order  to  get  them  to  attend  services  of  worship.  He 
invited  the  men  in  from  the  streets  for  a breakfast.  The 
doors  were  then  locked  and,  after  eating,  the  men  were 
compelled  to  go  upstairs  for  a "preaching  service".  After 
a two  year  pastorate  Mr.  King  was  succeeded  by  I.  B. 
Schreckengast , then  a student  at  Boston  University,  who 
later  became  chancellor  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

He  continued  the  same  policy. 

In  April,  1895,  the  Reverend  Edgar  James  Helms,  who 
became  the  founder  of  Morgan  Memorial,  was  appointed  to 
Morgan  Chapel. 
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CHAPTER  II 


EDGAR  JAMES  HELMS,  FOUNDER  OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 

Edgar  James  Helms  accepted  the  appointment  to  Morgan 
Chapel  on  condition  that  he  be  authorized  to  study  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  the  chapel  was  located  and 
to  attempt  to  develop  an  institutional  program  which  would 
in  some  measure  meet  these  needs.  The  present  Morgan 
Memorial  with  its  extensive  religious,  educational,  and 
social  service  features  owes  its  phenomenal  development 
mainly  to  the  philosophy  and  activity  of  this  man,  his 
winning  personality,  and  his  outstanding  leadership  ability. 
To  study  the  development  of  the  institution,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  its  leader. 

A.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Edgar  James  Helms  was  bom  in  Malone,  New  York,  on 
January  19,  1863.  His  parents,  William  S.  and  Lerona 
(Sherwin)  Helms,  moved  to  Iowa  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  on 
a farm.  Despite  his  father’s  wishes  that  he  become  a 
farmer,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  young  Helms  went  to  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  to  work  in  the  printing  department  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  Beacon,  a weekly  newspaper.  Determined  to 
become  a lawyer,  he  enrolled  in  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa.  On  the  way  to  Mount  Vernon  to  begin  his 
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studies,  he  attended  a revival  meeting  and  then  spent  the 
night  at  the  home  of  a presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  It  was  the  custom  for  all  occupants  of  the  house 
to  gather  for  prayer  before  retiring.  "While  our  presiding 
elder  was  praying,"  Helms  later  wrote,  "I  felt  a wonderful, 
comforting  feeling  within  me."-1-  Meditating  on  this  experi- 
ence, he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  and  planned  his 
courses  of  study  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  his  first 
year  at  Cornell  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  because 
of  poor  health  brought  on  by  malnutrition.  The  next  few 
years  were  spent  alternating  between  school  and  operating 
the  Peterson  Patriot.  He  also  purchased  and  edited  the 
Sioux  Rapids  Press.  By  publishing  and  editing  these 
country  newspapers  he  was  able  to  earn  his  way  through 
college.  He  sold  them,  finally,  for  enough  money  to  enroll 
at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  As  editor  and 
publisher,  he  was  attracted  to  public  affairs  and  politics. 
He  actively  campaigned  for  reform  candidates  who  were  com- 

p 

mitted  to  making  Iowa  a "Prohibition  State".  During  his 
junior  year  in  college  he  was  torn  between  the  desire  to 
enter  the  newspaper  field  and  the  desire  to  enter  the 


Edgar  James  Helms,  Pioneering  in  Modern  City 
Missions,  p.  27. 

2 E.  C.  E.  Dorion,  The  Redemption  of  the  South  End, 


p.  27 
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ministry.  He  determined  finally  to  enter  the  hardest  mission 
field  he  could  find.  nI  thought  the  hardest  mission  field  on 

3 

earth  was  India,"  he  wrote,  "but  later  I found  it  was  Boston. 

To  Boston  he  came  for  his  theological  study.  He 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  degree  in  1893  and 
did  additional  study  the  following  year  under  Professor 
Borden  Parker  Bowne  at  Boston  University  and  also  studied 
at  Harvard  University. 

In  1896  Helms  was  ordained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  studied  in  Europe  as  a Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  of 
Boston  University  in  1899.  Cornell  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  in  1911,  and  Boston 
University  also  conferred  the  same  degree  upon  him  in  1940. 
From  1893  to  1895  Helms  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society.  From  1895  to  1916 
he  was  minister  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Institutional  Church, 
and  from  1916  to  December,  1942,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations.  From  1905  until  his  death 
in  Boston  on  December  23,  1942,  he  was  superintendent  or 
executive  secretary  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative 
Industries  and  Stores,  Incorporated.  Other  posts  which  he 
held  at  different  times  were:  superintendent  of  the  National 

3 Helms,  Op.  Cit . . p.  30. 
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Cooperative  Relief  Association,  professor  of  evangelism  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  executive  secretary 
of  the  national  Association  of  Goodwill  Industries,  director 
of  the  National  Training  School  for  Goodwill  Workers,  and 

4 

delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

City  evangeli sm  in  the  North  End . Students  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology  were  doing  considerable 
rescue  mission  work  during  the  period  of  Helms1  attendance 
there.  Encouraged  by  President  William  F,  Warren  and 
Professor  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  and  backed  by  the  recently 
re-activated  Boston  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  E.  J.  Helms  and  his 
classmates  Rollin  H.  Walker,  Wilson  S.  Naylor,  and  T.  P. 
Fisher  founded  a settlement  in  Boston* s polyglot  North  End 
in  1892.  This  was  named  "The  Boston  University  Settlement". 
Helms  had  long  been  interested  in  Toynbee  Hall  in  London  and 
in  the  few  college  and  university  settlements  in  America  and 
tried  to  incorporate  features  of  these  into  the  new  Boston 
University  Settlement.  Only  a few  years  previously  W.  I. 
Tucker  and  Robert  A.  Wood  had  founded  Andover  House,  a 
university  settlement,  which  since  has  been  changed  to  the 


^ "Memorial  Service  for  the  late  Dr.  Edgar  James 
Helms,"  a pamphlet,  n.  p. 
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name  "South  End  House".  Boston  University  Settlement  also 
changed  its  name.  It  has  been  known  as  Epworth  League 
House  and  also  as  the  Hull  Street  Settlement  at  different 
times. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  Helms  returned  to  Iowa  and 
married  Eugenia  Preston,  daughter  of  his  boyhood  pastor. 
Returning  to  Boston  he  went  to  work  in  the  North  End 
settlement  while  still  attending  the  School  of  Theology. 
Mrs.  Helms,  enrolled  in  the  Deaconess  Training  School, 
began  the  industrial  school  at  Morgan  Chapel  as  part  of  her 
training  for  missionary  work.  This  industrial  school  was 
designed  to  develop  interests  and  abilities  of  the  children 
in  the  Morgan  Chapel  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Helms  also  was 
quite  active  in  the  work  in  the  North  End. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  existence  of  the 
North  End  work,  members  of  the  Settlement  preached  111 
sermons,  175  meetings  were  held  in  missions  and  lodging 
houses,  and  356  persons  expressed  a purpose  to  lead  a new 
life.  About  2,500  visits  were  made  into  the  tenement  homes 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  about  400  bouquets  were  carried 
to  the  old  and  the  sick;  garments  were  given  to  about  400 
needy  persons  and  about  200  meals  were  furnished. 

5 H.  G.  Mitchell,  "The  Sehool  of  Theology  and  City 
Missions,"  in  Epworth  League  House , a Religious  Social 
Study,  p.  71. 
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Each  of  the  student-founders  received  four  hundred 
dollars  a year  for  salary  and  expenses,  including  the  rental 
of  the  house*  All  other  helpers  were  on  a volunteer  basis. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helms  was  allocated  the  opportunity  to  work 
among  the  Italian  and  Portugese  residents  of  the  area. 

¥alker  worked  chiefly  among  the  Jewish  peoples.  Fisher 
chose  to  place  his  emphasis  upon  the  residents  of  the  cheap 
lodging  houses.  Naylor  had  the  task  of  acting  as  field 
secretary  and  endeavoring  to  quicken  public  interest  in  the 
project. 

The  settlement  was  interested  in  helping  men  and 
women  to  live  a new  life,  and  this  meant  helping  them  in 
whatever  way  possible.  Unscrupulous  money  lenders,  labor 
contractors,  and  employment  agents  continually  took  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  immigrant  groups  in  the  North  End  and 
kept  them  in  dire  poverty.  The  settlement  workers  obtained 
a lawyer  who  was  able  to  force  the  return  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  some  of  the  Italians.  This  created  consid- 
erable interest  among  the  Italian  people  and  they  came  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  to  the  settlement. 

To  help  alleviate  the  economic  distress  of  the 
people,  the  settlement  secured  clothing  through  the  Epworth 
Leagues  of  the  various  churches.  Needy  women  were  paid 
ten  cents  an  hour  to  patch  old  garments  and  to  make 
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children* s clothes.  On  Thursday  afternoon  and  on  Saturday 
evening  the  goods  were  placed  on  sale.  The  worthy  poor 
were  admitted  by  tickets  signed  by  a responsible  visitor. 

The  buying  prices  were  graduated  according  to  the  need  and 
ability  of  the  purchasers.  As  purchases  were  wrapped,  a 
packet  of  reading  matter  was  inserted.  A printed  prayer 
for  those  who  gave  and  those  who  received  was  also  included.6 
This  aspect  of  the  Boston  University  Settlement  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  which  Helms  was  to 
develop  later  at  Morgan  Chapel. 

E.  J.  Helms  dreamed  of  a single  "Church  of  All 
Nations"  which  would  serve  the  people  of  each  nationality 
in  their  own  language.  This  dream  did  not  materialize  at 
the  North  End  settlement.  However,  the  Italian  work 
flourished,  and  a minister  was  brought  from  Italy  to  con- 
duct the  work.  The  largest  hall  in  the  North  End  could 
not  seat  all  the  people  who  attended.  Services  at  the 
Immigrants*  Home  in  East  Boston  interested  the  Scandinavian 
people.  The  North  End  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in 
connection  with  the  settlement,  but  it  never  became  a 
"Church  of  All  Nations".  The  Italian  pastor  insisted  upon 

g 

E.  J.  Helms,  "Epworth  Settlement  Notes,"  Zion* s 
Herald.  January  30,  1895,  p.  83. 
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an  independent  Italian  church,  and  despite  the  protests  of 
Helms,  the  Boston  City  Missionary  and  Church  Extension 
Society  supported  the  Italian  pastor  in  his  demands.  Next, 
the  Portugese  wanted  an  independent  church  and  then  the 
Scandinavians • 

Helms*  former  professor  at  Cornell  College,  Harriet 
J.  Cooke,  came  on  his  invitation  and  started  the  medical 
mission  at  the  settlement*  The  Women's  Home  Missionary 
Society  became  interested  in  this  activity,  and,  as  the 
settlement  disintegrated,  the  medical  mission  grew  stronger 
and  continued  on. 

The  Boston  University  Settlement  gave  Helms  an 

opportunity  to  experiment  and  gain  experience  which  fitted 

him  for  the  success  which  was  to  greet  his  efforts  at  Morgan 

Chapel.  The  work  at  the  Settlement  was  a success  in  many 

ways*  Besides  ameliorating  the  plight  of  some  of  the 

immigrant  peoples  and  showing  interest  in  their  spiritual 

welfare,  Robert  A.  Woods  suggests  that  this  settlement,  in 

common  with  other  university  settlements,  has  made  an 

undisputable  contribution  to  progress: 

The  university  settlements  have  made  work  among  the 
poor  interesting,  which  before  seemed  dull  and  weari- 
some. They  have  shown  opportunities  for  intelligent 
men  and  women  in  such  work  that  were  unknown  before. 
They  have  cast  about  social  service  the  glamour  of  the 
moral  picturesque.  Whenever  such  an  accomplishment  is 
made,  through  a great  genius  or  under  some  common 
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inspiration  of  a group  of  men,  the  hand  on  the  dial  of 
human  progress  perceptibly  moves  forward.7 

Hinckley  G.  Mitchell  described  and  evaluated  the  work 
as  follows: 

At  first  • * • the  emphasis  was  . * * put  on  evangelism; 
but,  as  time  passed,  more  and  more  effort  was  applied  in 
social  and  educational  ways.  This  change  did  not  please 
Methodists  generally.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  them 
for  help  they  were  apt  to  ask  how  many  conversions  there 
had  been;  how  many  Catholics  had  become  Protestants  and 
how  many  Jews  Christians.  We  • • • who  were  on  the 
ground  had  learned  that  statistics  concerning  evangelis- 
tic effort  in  the  slums  were  very  unreliable;  that  the 
number  of  genuine  and  permanent  conversions  among  adults 
were  comparatively  small  and  value  of  such  accessions 
often  trifling,  while  boys  and  girls  were  much  more 
responsive  and,  under  the  guidance  and  stimulus  of  the 
Settlement,  capable  of  surprising  development.  There- 
for we  plead  for,  and  labored  with,  the  young  people, 
some  of  whom  we  have  lived  to  see  become  the  most 
reputable  men  and  women  of  Boston. 

In  April,  1895,  Helms  left  the  North  End  and  moved  to 
the  South  End  of  Boston  and  took  up  his  duties  as  pastor  of 
Morgan  Chapel. 


B.  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 


Edgar  J.  Helms  never  organized  his  social  philosophy 
or  theology  or  set  it  forth  in  a book.  He  wrote  various 
articles  which  appeared  over  a period  of  years  in  Zi on T s 


7 "The  University  Settlement  Idea,"  in  Phi lanthropy 
and  Social  Progress , Jane  Addams,  editor,  p*  80. 

For  the  Benefit  of  My  Creditors,  pp.  130-31. 
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Herald  and  other  periodicals.  In  these  articles,  in  articles 
in  Morgan  Memorial  publications,  and  in  some  of  his  personal 
letters  and  unpublished  sermons,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
the  basic  principles  of  his  philosophy  and  theology.  These 
principles  are  assembled  here.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
Helms*  philosophy  from  his  life  and  the  institution  which  he 
founded  as  a practical  expression  of  his  beliefs  and  theory 
of  social  ehange.  For  sake  of  convenience  and  clarity  a 
separate  section  is  devoted  to  his  developing  thought  life. 
This  is  an  artificial  separation.  Just  as  E.  J.  Helms 
refused  to  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  soul  of 
the  man  and  the  total  man,  so  also  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  activities  of  E.  J.  Helms  from  his  philosophy. 
They  mutually  influenced  one  another. 

Helms  studied  at  Boston  University  under  Professor 
Borden  Parker  Bowne.  During  an  interview  with  Professor 
Bowne  concerning  some  difficulties  he  was  having,  Bowne 
said  to  Helms  that  his  difficulty  was  not  with  theology  but 
metaphysics.  **You  do  not  understand  the  world,"  said  Bowne.9 
Helms  remained  an  extra  year  at  the  School  of  Theology  in 
order  to  study  under  Dr.  Bowne.  Many  years  later,  in  1935, 
Helms  testified  to  the  influence  of  Bowne  upon  his  life: 

9 E.  J.  Helms,  "South  Athol  Address,"  July  21,  1935, 
unpublished  manuscript,  p.  1. 
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Since  that  year  I have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
matters  of  theology;  and  my  conception  of  the  universe 
is  such  that  I have  nothing  but  peace  of  heart  and  mind, 
I learned  that  the  physical  universe  was  essentially  a 
spiritual  universe.  That  matter  was  a live,  vibrating 
force,  creating  and  conserving,  , • • We  are  in  a world 
vibrating  with  the  personality  of  God,  He  is  in  all  and 
over  all,  , , • Not  a leaf  upon  the  tree,  not  an  insect, 
not  a rock  — nothing  but  what  he  in  his  might  has  cre- 
ated it  and  maintains  it.  He  is  a part  of  all  the  great 
processes  of  life.  The  good  God  is  with  the  sparrow, 
and  we  his  human  beings  are  not  forgotten,  but  are 
constantly  cared  for  by  him.  . • • This  thought  of  an 
all-embracing,  all-powerful  God  who  becomes  a part  of 
our  physical  being;  who  is  with  us  in  all  our  thinking 
processes,  and  who  is  concerned  with  all  of  our  emotions 
is  a conception  I can  never  forget.10 

Helms  came  to  believe  that  God  was  working  out  His 
purposes  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  that  he,  as  a child 
of  God  or  a part  of  God,  was  part  of  the  ongoing  process  of 
history.  His  devout  faith  in  the  universe  of  God  found 
expression  in  optimism  and  confidence  that  the  good  in  man 
would  come  to  its  full  expression  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Helms  held  to  this  belief  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  institution  known  as  Morgan  Memorial,  as  well  as 
the  Goodwill  Industries  movement  throughout  the  world,  owes 
its  development  in  part  to  this  conception  which  dominated 
E.  I.  Helms  - He  was  the  prophet  of  a new  day.  He  envisaged 
the  new  day  brought  to  fruition  by  God  acting  through  the 
Morgan  Memorial  and  the  Goodwill  movement.  There  were  times 


10  Ibid 
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when  it  appeared  that  the  movement  was  doomed  to  a premature 
death  by  lack  of  funds,  and  there  were  times  when  Helms 
found  it  necessary  to  accuse  the  movement,  which  he  had 
started,  of  being  in  apostacy  to  the  heavenly  vision,  but 
always  he  envisaged  this  as  the  movement  destined  to  bring 
in  the  Kingdom. 11 

William  H.  Sheldon  has  maintained  that  there  is  a 
Promethean  element  and  an  Epimethean  element  which  are  in 
conflict  in  the  personality  of  the  religious  man.  The 
Promethean  element  of  consciousness  is  the  forward  straining 
dream  of  a better  world,  according  to  Sheldon.  This  element, 
when  dominant,  gives  rise  to  radical  idealism.  The  Epi- 
methean element  in  contrast  is  the  wish  for  safety  and  for 
the  security  of  righteousness.  It  is  the  backward  straining 
element  or  conservative  idealism.  Sheldon  identifies 
Prometheus  with  the  prophet  and  Epimetheus  with  the  priest, 
both  religious  men.12 

In  Helms  the  Promethean  element  was  dominant.  For 
example,  in  1921  there  was  a financial  crisis  at  Morgan 
Memorial.  The  Settlement  for  Men  had  been  closed  and  an 
"Emergency  Fund  Campaign"  sought  #97,164  in  order  to 
continue  operation  of  the  remainder  of  the  institution. 

11  Ibid* « PP*  9-11. 

12  William  H.  Sheldon,  Psychology  and  the  Promethian 
Will,  p.  76. 
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The  appeal  covered  two  pages  in  The  Good  Samaritan,  a Morgan 
Memorial  periodical.  The  same  issue  carried  an  editorial 
by  E.  I.  Helms  in  which  he  envisaged  a new  childrens  settle- 
ment building,  an  expanded  camping  program,  and  the  creation 
of  a home  or  settlement  for  lonely,  elderly  women.  While 
the  Goodwill  Industries  at  Morgan  Memorial  were  being 
obliged  to  curtail  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  limit 
employment  preferably  to  married  men,  and  while  the  budget 
for  existing  children's  work  was  #14,952  less  than  required 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  E.  J.  Helms  believed  so  completely 
in  his  vision  that  he  was  able  to  describe  the  plans  for  the 
next  new  steps  forward. I3 

The  Promethean  daring  of  this  man  and  the  optimism 
which  his  belief  enabled  him  to  have  is  dramatically 
portrayed  in  an  incident  which  occurred  at  another  one  of 
the  dark  hours  in  the  history  of  Morgan  Memorial.  A #50,000 
mortgage  was  due  and  foreclosure  was  ordered.  The  auctioneer 
had  arrived  and  was  putting  up  his  flag.  Frederick  C.  Moore 
was  with  Helms  at  the  time  and  often  described  the  moment  to 
the  staff  of  Morgan  Memorial.14  Helms,  when  asked  if  there 

12  Oct.,  1921,  p.  1 et  seq/£. 

1^  F.  C.  Moore,  associated  with  Helms  since  1897,  has 
been  the  Epimethean  counterbalance  which  has  provided  the 
conservative  emphasis  without  which  an  institutional  structure 
cannot  endure.  After  many  years  as  treasure^,  he  became  the 
executive  secretary  following  Helms'  death. 
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were  any  way  to  save  the  building,  remarked  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  way  but  if  the  Lord  wanted  him  to  go  ahead  and 
carry  on  this  work,  a way  would  be  opened.  He  got  the 
workers  together  and  they  prayed  that  no  one  would  come  to 
bid  on  the  property.  Furthermore  in  this  hour  of  crisis, 
Helms  talked  of  plans  for  a beautiful  gothic  Church  of  All 
Nations  which  would  minister  to  the  peoples  of  the  various 
ethnic  groups  in  Boston.  He lms T confidence  was  justified. 

No  one  came  to  buy  the  property,  and  later  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  it  from  the  bank. 

Influence  of  J.  H.  Wichem  and  Adolph  Stocker.  While 
traveling  as  a Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow,  Helms  was  much  impressed 
with  the  English  Forward  Movement  and  institutional  work 
being  done  by  the  churches  under  the  leadership  of  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  and  others. ^ In  Germany  he  studied  the  German  Inner 
Mission  and  its  founder,  J.  H.  Wichern.  He  had  a personal 
interview  with  Adolph  Stocker,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
German  Christian  Socialist  Movement  which  developed  out  of 
the  work  of  the  Inner  Mission. 

Helms  noted  that  just  as  Schleiermacher  represents 

15  E.  J.  Helms,  "The  English  Forward  Movement," 

Zionts  Herald.  July  3,  1901,  p.  854;  and  E.  J.  Helms,  "Hie 
English  Wesleyan  Great  City  Movement,"  Zio^s  Herald.  Jan. 
31,  1900,  p.  139. 
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the  thought  reaction  against  materialism,  so  J.  H.  ¥ichern 

represents  the  practical  revolt  of  Christianity  against 

materialism,  Wichern  defined  Christianity  as  neighborly 

love  which  must  be  expressed  in  action.  He  proceeded  to 

put  such  love  into  action  and  founded,  orphanages,  asylums 

for  the  outcasts,  hospitals,  workshops,  and  other  institutions. 

Great  interest  was  aroused  throughout  Germany  toward  this 

benevolent  Inner  Mission,  But  to  Helms  this  movement  was 

more  than  a benevolent  awakening. 

In  the  second  place  it  created  a spirit  and  work  of 
reciprocity  unknown  before  among  German  churches.  Thirdly 
it  called  into  existence  the  city  mission  and  evangeli- 
zation societies  with  their  manifold  helps  to  the  work  of 
preaching.  Fourthly,  it  has  quickened  the  Christian 
church  of  Germany  into  social  and  political  activity. 


As  early  as  1894  Wichern  uttered  these  prophetic  words: 
"The  first  period  of  the  Inner  Mission  was  in  extending 
help  to  the  helpless;  the  second  period  will  be  the  free 
Christian  association  of  the  helpless  to  secure  their  own 
social  relief.  The  Inner  Mission  betook  itself  earnestly 
to  the  realization  of  the  first  task.  ...  It  now  marches 
out  no  less  boldly  to  fight  with  similar  armor  and 
weapons  the  opponents  of  this  latter  cause  of  social 
reform."16 


For  Helms,  too,  the  aim  of  applied  Christianity  was 
not  only  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  victim  of  existing 
social  conditions  but  also  to  attack  the  conditions  themselves. 


Herald. 


16 

E.  J.  Helms,  "German  Christian  Socialism," 
February  14,  1900,  p.  202. 
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The  Fa therhood  of  God.  ttI  believe  in  the  fatherhood 

of  God.  ...  That  involves  the  sonship  and  brotherhood  of 

every  man,w  Helms  declared  in  an  interview  with  Earl 
17 

Christmas.  He  believed  that  Jesus  came  to  reveal  a loving 
Father,  the  Holy  Spirit  being  their  love-token  to  believers. 
As  the  Father  loves  his  children,  so  men  should  also  love 
their  brothers.  Like  the  Pentecostal  Christians,  the  spirit- 
filled  believer  is  more  characterized  by  loving  brotherhood 
than  by  faith.  Helms  maintained  that  while  men  may  not 
be  aware  of  their  sonship,  when  they  do  recognize  it  and 
adjust  themselves  to  the  Infinite,  they  become  conscious  of 
being  sons  of  God  and  brothers  of  all.  Ihis  experience  takes 
place  without  regard  to  race,  condition,  or  color.  Mankind* s 
social  ills,  then,  will  be  cured  when  mankind  can  see  the 
Christ  in  every  man.19 

Helms  recognized  that  men  have  varied  hereditary  and 
social  endowments,  and  hence  there  is  not  absolute  equality. 
But  he  held  that  every  man,  as  a son  of  God,  has  a dignity 
that  demands  democratic  social  organization.  Every  mants 
personality  should  be  developed  to  his  highest  possibilities. 

17  The  House  of  Goodwill . p.  146. 

18 

E.  J.  Helms,  **The  Church  and  Workingman,**  Zion  * s 
Herald.  July  17,  1901,  p.  918. 

-*-9  Christmas,  loc.  cit ♦ 
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Since  this  can  be  done  only  when  no  other  man  is  kept  from 
such  attainment,  Christianity  must  oppose  the  dominating 
commercialism  that  would  exploit  backward  races.  Chris- 
tianity, for  Helms , was  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  whose 
love  for  man  was  revealed  in  Jesus.  This  means  brotherhood 
of  men  and,  hence,  Christian  democracy,  which  demands  an 
equal  opportunity  religiously,  industrially,  and  racially. 
Helms  maintained  that  Jesus  had  faith  in  the  people. 

His  L Jesus J example  of  faith  in  the  people  made  democ- 
racy possible.  Christianity  is  the  mother  of  true 
democracy.  Theocracies  have  been  tried  and  failed. 
Monarchies,  absolute  and  limited,  have  also  been  tried 
and  have  failed  to  give  all  the  people  the  ideal 
government.  Our  republic  is  the  first  government 
founded  on  the  Christ -principle  of  faith  in  all  people. 
Shall  we  fail?  Already  large  numbers  are  being  disfran- 
chised by  failure  to  meet  educational  and  property 
qualifi cations.  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  the  common 
people.  He  believed  the  collective  heart  and  wisdom 
of  all  people  was  nearer  the  truth  than  the  brilliant 
thought  and  theory  of  any  cultured  class.  Doubt  begets 
doubt.  When  government  or  church  organizations  doubt 
the  people,  the  people  will  soon  doubt  the  government 
and  church.  If  Jesus  and  Lincoln  were  right,  well  may 
our  government  and  church  ask,  "Why  are  the  people 
losing  confidence  in  state  and  church?”20 

Acting  on  this  belief,  Helms  castigated  the  smug 
people  who  treated  the  foreigners  on  the  "rummage  sale 
principle".  Immigrants  should  not  be  treated  as  despised 
beneficiaries  of  unmended  rags  which  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  wear  themselves.  He  urges  that  their  genius  and 


20  Helms,  loc.  cit 
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potential  capacity  should  be  recognized,  and  they  should 

not  be  exploited  or  looked  down  upon.  "Racial  oneness 

should  be  the  aim,"  he  declared  and  described  the  ideal 

situation  in  Paul's  words  to  the  Ephesians,  "Now,  therefore, 

ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 

21 

with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God." 

Intensely  interested  in  persons  and  the  divine 
within  them,  Helms  viewed  the  growing  industrialization  and 
development  of  large  trusts  and  large  labor  unions  with 
apprehension.  He  feared  that  they  would  increasingly  make 
conditions  impersonal  rather  than  personal. 

The  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  Falter  Rauschenbusch 
who  gave  to  the  church  its  classic  formulation  of  the 
social  gospel.  To  Rauschenbusch,  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  itself  the  social  gospel,  for  it  was  the 
center  of  Jesus*  teaching.  For  E.  J.  Helms,  too,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  the  heart  of  Jesus*  teaching.  For  both  men 
this  kingdom  of  God  was  conceived  as  a fellowship  of  right- 
eousness where  each  person  develops  his  highest  spiritual 
potentialities.  No  evidence  has  been  found  to  indicate 
that  Helms  and  Rauschenbusch  had  any  direct  personal  con- 

21  E.  J.  Helms,  "Strangers  Who  Are  Not  Strange," 

Zion* s Herald.  January  27,  1909,  p.  107. 
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tact.  That  Rauschenbuseh*s  ideas  and  activities  had  an 
influence  upon  Helms  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Helms 
was  active  in  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom.22 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  was  organized  in 
December,  1892,  by  a small  group  of  Baptist  ministers  under 
the  leadership  of  Falter  Rauschenbusch  and  Leighton  Filliams 
of  New  York  City.  This  small  group  saw  the  Church  of  Christ 
divided  by  selfishness  with  every  denomination  intent  upon 
its  own  development  with  little  regard  for  the  progress  of 
the  Kingdom.  Churches  and  pastors  were  engrossed  in  their 
own  affairs  and  petty  jealousies.  External  forms  of 
worship  and  church  polity  held  the  center  of  attention, 
while  spiritual  life  was  neglected,  and  people  estranged 
from  the  church,  with  the  church  not  even  noticing  the 
movements  of  the  people.  Aberrations  from  creeds  were 
severely  censured,  but  aberrations  from  the  Christian 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  were  tolerated.  As  the  Brother- 
hood viewed  these  conditions  they  recognized  that  they  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  idea  had  been 
abandoned  as  the  key  to  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ. 

The  notion  of  individual  salvation  had  been  substituted 


22  Clipping  in  a scrapbook  on  E.  J.  Helms,  now  in 
possession  of  Filliam  P.  Helms. 
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by  the  churches  for  the  collective  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  The  purpose  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  King- 
dom was  to  make  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  central  in 
Christianity  and  "to  reestablish  this  idea  in  the  thought  of 
the  church,  and  to  assist  in  its  practical  realization  in 
the  world. "23  The  methods  of  the  Brotherhood  for  achieving 
that  objective  were: 

1.  Every  member  shall  by  his  personal  life  exemplify 
obedience  to  the  ethics  of  Jesus.  2.  He  shall  propa- 
gate the  thoughts  of  Jesus  to  the  limits  of  his  ability, 
in  private  conversation,  by  correspondence , and  through 
pulpit,  platform  and  press.  3.  He  shall  lay  special 
stress  on  the  social  aims  of  Christianity,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  make  Christ’s  teaching  concerning  wealth 
operative  in  the  church.  4.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
shall  take  pains  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  common 
people,  and  to  infuse  the  religious  spirit  into  the 
efforts  for  social  amelioration.  5.  The  members  shall 
■ seek  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  brotherhood  by  frequent 
meetings  for  prayer  and  discussion,  by  correspondence, 
exchange  of  articles  written,  etc.  6.  Regular  reports 
shall  be  made  of  the  work  done  by  members  in  such 
manner  as  the  executive  committee  may  appoint.  7. 

The  members  shall  seek  to  procure  for  one  another 
opportunities  for  public  propaganda.  8.  If  necessary, 
they  shall  give  their  support  to  one  another  in  the 
public  defense  of  the  truth,  and  shall  jealously  guard 
the  freedom  of  discussion  for  any  man  who  is  impelled 
by  love  of  the  truth  to  utter  his  thoughts.24 

In  1917  Rauschenbusch  gave  the  Taylor  lectures  at 


Falter  Rauschenbusch,  "The  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom,"  a pamphlet,  quoted  in  James  Dombrowski,  The  Early 
Days  of  Christian  Socialism  in  America , p.  107. 

24  Loc.  Cit. 
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Yale  University  which  were  published  in  book  form  under  the 
title  A Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel . He  set  forth  eight 
propositions  as  his  statement,  or  theological  formulation, 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.25  All  of  these  propositions 
are  included  in  Helms*  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kingdom  is  “Divine  in  its  origin,  progress 
and  consumation.tt26  This  Kingdom  was  initiated  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  is  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  God’s  power 
will  bring  it  to  fulfillment  in  his  own  time.  Human 
resources  against  the  powers  of  evil  are  slender,  but 
there  is  a continuous  revelation  of  the  power,  righteousness, 
and  love  of  God  to  add  to  human  resources. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God  contains  the  aim,  purpose, 
and  goal  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Kingdom  is  the 
supreme  purpose  of  God  and  the  dynamic  conception  that 
looks  to  ends  to  be  accomplished.  As  long  as  there  is  evil, 
it  is  in  conflict  with  evil. 

3.  Since  God  is  in  it,  the  Kingdom  is  both  present 
and  future.  Like  God,  it  stands  eternal  in  time.  It, 
being  the  energy  of  God  realizing  itself  in  human  life, 


pp.  139-45. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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the  Kingdom,  is  for  each  man  the  supreme  task  and  the 
supreme  gift  of  God. 

4.  The  Kingdom  was  emancipated  from  the  limitations 
of  the  Hebrew  concept  and  made  world-wide  and  spiritual  by- 
Jesus.  He  placed  the  purpose  of  salvation  in  it,  imposed 
his  mind,  will,  and  love  upon  it.  He  preached  it  and 
initiated  it  by  his  life  and  work. 

5.  Since  the  Kingdom  is  humanity  organized  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  it  tends  toward  a social  order  that 
will  best  guarantee  the  highest  development  of  personality, 
as  Jesus,  himself,  reveals  the  divine  worth  of  human  life. 

It  implies  the  progressive  reign  of  Jesus'  law  of  love  in 
human  affairs. 

6.  Being  the  supreme  end  of  God,  it  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  church  exists.  The  test  for  the  church,  its 
institutions,  and  its  activities  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
effective  in  creating  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

7.  Personal  salvation  will  have  to  be  interpreted  in 
a new  frame  of  reference  as  Kingdom  of  God  salvation.  This 
was  the  guiding  idea  of  Jesus  and  every  step  in  his  life  was 
related  to  that  aim  and  its  realization.  A synthesis  is 
necessary.  Problems  of  personal  salvation  must  be  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kingdom. 

8.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  confined  within  the 
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church.  The  Y/hole  of  human  life  is  embraced  in  it.  The 
church  is  but  one  social  institution  through  which  the 
Kingdom  realizes  itself. 

Edgar  J.  Helms  placed  the  Kingdom  central  in  his 
own  thinking.  He  never  set  forth  his  conception  in  a book, 
perhaps  because  he  had  an  idea  for  the  developing  of  the 
Kingdom  on  earth  which  demanded  all  of  his  energy.  That 
his  conception  was  similar  to  Rauschenbusch's  is  evidenced 
partly  in  an  unpublished  and  undated  sermon  manuscript 
which  is  written  in  his  own  hand  writing.  In  this  sermon, 
entitled  "The  Character  of  the  Kingdom",  Helms  held  that 
the  Kingdom  is  both  present  and  future.  He  declared,  "It 
is  a spiritual  Kingdom  located  now  in  material  surroundings. 
. • • It  belongs  to  life  and  hence  is  not  limited  by  time 
or  space."27  The  Kingdom,  according  to  Helms,  is  not 
confined  to  the  church.  The  church  is  constantly  falling 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  everyone  outside  of  its 
realm  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom.  He  pointed  out 
that  to  Join  a church  one  only  has  to  affirm  his  belief  in 
certain  doctrines  and  submit  to  certain  ordinances.  "To 
become  a child  of  the  Kingdom.  • • It  is  not  a question  of 
saying  but  of  being."28 


27 


P* 


4. 


28  P*  14. 
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Salvation  had  a social  context  for  Helms  when  he 

observed  that  in  order  to  help  men  and  women  live  the 

Christian  life,  he  had  to  help  them  first  of  all  to  live 

decent,  normal,  self-respecting  human  lives.29 

The  kingdom  of  God  would  indeed  be  at  hand  and  the 
world  could  be  evangelized  in  one  generation  if  business, 
politics,  education,  and  religion  were  converted  and 
bom  again  to  the  Gospel  of  Service  in  the  spirit  of 
Goodwill.30 

In  the  Kingdom,  love  and  service  replaces  selfishness  and 

greed  in  the  organization  of  society. 

The  world  could  become  a paradise  in  a few  generations 
if  government,  science  and  industry  would  make  "service* 
their  chief  objective  and  no  longer  exploit  others,  but 
build  up  a better  race  of  human  beings.  The  unlimited 
resources  of  the  world  could  be  utilized  in  making  all 
parts  of  the  world  useful  and  beautiful.  Disease  could 
be  eliminated.  Every  person  could  be  educated  to  his 
fullest  capacity.  If  every  man  loved  our  Father  God 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  all  men  would  walk  the 
earth  as  sons  of  God  and  there  would  be  a new  race, 
where  the  excellencies  of  all  would  become  the  posses- 
sion of  each.  There  would  be  no  poor  — not  even  poor 
sinners,  in  that  universe  of  love  and  goodwill.  Even 
religious  controversy,  rivalry  and  prejudice  would 
dissolve  in  a love  that  serves  everyone  and  seeks  not 
her  own. 31 

The  test  for  the  church,  according  to  Helms,  is 


29  "Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc.,*  Annual 
Report,  Division  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension. 
1946,  p.  64. 

30 

Edgar  lames  Helms,  Pioneering  in  Modem  City 
Missions,  p.  27. 


31 


Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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whether  or  not  it  is  putting  love  into  effect,  for  love  is 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom.  The  church  at 
Pentecost  took  in  both  rich  and  poor*  Love  rather  than 
creed  was  its  chief  characteristic.  The  first  organization 
in  the  church  was  not  to  propagate  the  faith,  but  to  care 
for  the  widows.32 

Helms  maintained  that  social  service  is  but  another 

name  for  Christianity  at  work. 

In  the  days  when  spiritual  religion  has  burned  brightest, 
the  church  has  always  been  most  keenly  awake  to  the 
physical,  economic,  political,  moral  and  social  needs  of 
the  world.  The  social  efficiency  of  the  church  has  been 
the  infallible  measure  of  its  spiritual  temperature.  Ho 
other  measure  can  adequately  gauge  it. 

The  social  consequences  of  real  religion  were  never 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the  evangelical  revival  • 
■ "Love  all  and  give  all.  Do  all  the  good  you  can,  in  all 
the  ways  you  can,  to  all  the  people  you  can,"  were  John 
Wesley’s  words.  And  he  worked  at  the  Job  himself.  ... 
The  economic  interests  of  the  people  were  not  considered 
as  outside  the  early  Methodist  society’s  province,  but 
as  a very  vital  part  of  its  work.33 


Parallelism  with  Blanc . When  society  is  organized 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  everyone  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  a well-rounded  personality  and  his 
highest  mental,  moral,  and  physical  growth,  according  to 


32 

E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Church  and  Workingmen,"  Zion^s 
Herald.  July  17,  1901,  p.  918. 

33 

E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Church  and  Social  Revolution," 
Zion’s  Herald,  May  10,  1916,  p.  588. 
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Helms  who  was  greatly  influenced  by  Louis  Blanc.  Blanc  held 

that  the  present  economic  system  pits  every  man  against  his 

brother  in  competitive  struggle.  This  system  makes  man: 

. . . the  sole  and  exclusive  Judge  of  that  which  sur- 
rounds him,  gives  him  an  exalted  sentiment  of  his 
rights  without  indicating  to  him  his  duties,  abandons 
him  to  his  own  powers,  and  proclaims  "laissez  faire"  as 
the  only  rule  of  government  . . . The  result  is  want  and 
misery.  . . . All  men  should  be  regarded  as  common  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family^  and  government  should  be 
based  on  common  consent.0^ 

According  to  Blanc,  the  first  step  toward  an  ideal  society  is 

to  contrive  some  means  whereby  everyone  shall  be  guaranteed 

work.  He  advanced  the  idea  of  state  social  workshops  which 

would  gradually  replace  the  individual  workshops  and,  with 

the  disappearance  of  these  private  concerns,  the  socialistic 

state  would  come  into  being.  Blanc  did  not  believe  that 

everyone  had  equal  talents,  but  maintained  that  the  talents 

a man  possessed  were  a measure  of  his  obligation  to  society. 

The  more  a man  can,  the  more  he  ought.  And  this  is  the 
meaning  of  those  beautiful  words  of  the  gospel:  "Who- 

soever will  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant." 
Whence  the  axiom:  From  every  one  according  to  his 

faculties;  that  is  one's  DUTY. ^5 

Man's  recompense  for  this  work,  according  to  Blanc,  should  be 

according  to  his  needs,  hence  the  formula:  "From  each 


- 3 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  Social- Economic  Movements,  p.61, 
quoting  from  Louis  Blanc  in  H.  Baudrillart,  Publiclstes 
Kodernes.  p. 308. 

55  Louis  Blanc,  His toire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  147-8,  quoted  in  Laidler,  Cp.  Git. , p.63. 
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according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 

When  Blanc  was  obliged  to  defend  his  plan  to  guar- 
antee employment  and  thus  gradually  usher  in  a new  order,  he 
expressed  his  resentment  at  the  charge  that  his  proposal  was 
a materialistic  one.  He  claimed  that  his  plan  of  social 
workshops  was  laying  the  foundation  for  a nobler  spiritual 
order  by  eliminating  the  materialistic  influence  of  misery. 
Blanc  went  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  and  pleaded 
with  it  to  begin  construction  of  his  social  workshops  as 
nuclei  of  a new  order. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  Blanc  and  E.  J. 

Helms.  Like  Blanc,  he  placed  the  opportunity  of  developing 
man's  personality  and  talents  as  a prerequisite  for  a just 
society.  In  order  to  develop  fully,  it  is  necessary,  Helms 
maintained,  that  man  must  have  an  opportunity  for  construct- 
ive work.  The  right  to  work  can  be  guaranteed  only  by 
society  as  a whole  placing  the  worth  of  a man  above  that  of 
property.  He  held  that  with  Jesus,  man  is  more  valuable 
than  a machine.  Helms  believed:  "The  world  does  not  owe 

every  man  a living,  but  society  does  owe  every  man  a chance 
to  earn  a living.  ‘If  a man  work  not,  neither  snail  he  eat,1 
is  sound  political  economy  as  well  as  good  gospel."  Like 

Louis  Blanc,  Organisation  du  Travail,  p.72,  quoted 
in  Laidler,  Op.  Cit. , p.63. 

37  E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Church  and  Workingman",  Zion's 
Herald,  July  17,  1901,  p.  919. 
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Blanc,  Helms  emphasized  duty.  "In  Christianity  there  is  no 
other  dominion  permissible  than  the  dominion  of  duty  in  the 
service  of  our  fellow-men. 1,33 

Helms,  like  Blanc,  conceived  of  social  workshops  as  a 
means  of  remedying  the  ills  of  society.  Unlike  Blanc,  Helms 
organized  his  workshops  in  a Goodwill  Industries  with  the 
help  of  the  church.  However  during  the  early  days  of  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  he  took 
his  idea  to  the  national  capitol,  in  an  attempt  to  influence 
the  procedures  for  relief  and  recovery  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. He  also  requested  two  million  dollars  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Goodwill  Industry  movement. 

Helms  was  much  impressed  with  Louis  Blanc ' s formula: 
"From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to 
his  needs."  He  believed  this  formula  described  society  as  it 
would  be  organized  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  fully  realized 
on  earth  in  the  day  of  which  Pentecost  was  the  prophecy. 
Ascribing  it  to  Blanc,  Helms  quoted  this  formula  and  looked 
upon  it  as  the  industrial  philosophy  of  Goodwill  Indust- 
ries. 


58  Loc.  Cit. 

39  Helms,  0£.  Git., 
Morgan  Memorial,  1922,  p. 

^0  Helms,  Ploneerin 


p.  919;  Prospectus  and  Manual  of 

74. 

£ in  City  Missions,  p.  72. 
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In  answer  to  the  accusation  that  his  workshop  plan  or 
Goodwill  Industries  were  materialistic  and  commercial,  Helms 
held  that  the  difference  between  materialistic  and  com- 
mercial industries  and  those  he  advocated  was  a difference 
in  motive;  the  Goodwill  Industries  were  filling  their  work- 
shops and  stores  with  noble  ideals  to  render  a ministry  of 
uplift  to  the  poor  and  to  society. 

Organized  Labor.  E.  J.  Helms  recognized  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize  for  mutual  improvement  of  the  laborers  and 
of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  system.  In  1901  he 
wrote  that  the  best  examples  of  Christian  brotherhood  are 
not  found  in  the  organized  church  but  in  state  institutions 
and  labor  and  philanthropic  organizations.  He  noted  that 
the  emphasis  in  the  church  was  conservative.  The  practice 
of  love  was  being  crowded  cut  by  emphasis  on  faith  alone. 

The  Spirit  of  Christ  was  nevertheless  manifesting  itself, 
using  these  other  organizations  as  means.  This  was  not  the 
condition  in  the  early  church  which  was  so  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  human  charity  that  it  joined  itself  to  every  move- 
ment that  exhibited  any  trace  of  this  divine  grace  among  the 
heathen.  Thus  the  early  church  sought  alliance  with  trade 
guilds,  burial  societies  and  fraternal  orders.  That  these 


41 


Ibid. , pp. 111-112. 
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organizations  are  independent  of  the  church  and,  in  some 
cases,  frowned  upon  by  the  church,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  church  has  been  recreant  to  her  chief  obligation  of 

40 

loving  brotherhood. 

In  1907,  E.  J.  Helms  wrote  appreciatively  of  the 
British  trade-union  movement.  He  noted  that  the  leadership 
of  Wesleyan  local  preachers  had  kept  the  movement  free  of 
objectionable  features  which  arise  when  the  church  remains 
aloof,  and  anarchistic  leaders  like  Johann  Most  gain  power. 
Helms  did  not  advocate  that  the  church  endorse  all  the  prin- 
ciples or  policies  of  trade-unionism,  but  only  those  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  that  area 
there  should  be  active  cooperation  with  the  unions.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Sunday  Afternoon  Forum 
was  to  develop  cooperation  of  church  and  labor  union  in 
these  areas.  To  further  promote  cooperation,  upon  Helms* 
motion,  nine  Methodist  ministers  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  Methodist  ministers  of  the  Boston  district  as  fraternal 
delegates  to  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

A circular  addressed  to  the  "Unorganized  and  Casual 

42 

E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Church  and  Workingman",  Zion*  s 
Herald.  July  17,  1901,  pp.  918  -920. 

43  E.  J.  Helms,  "Relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
the  Labor  Problem, " Zion's  Herald.  Dec.  4,  1907,  p.  1547. 
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Working  People  of  America  and  Great  Britain"  called  upon 
them  to  meet  in  St.  Louis  on  January  22,  23,  24,  1909.  It 
read  as  follows: 

We  must  decide  whether  we  will  secure  the  means  with 
which  to  feed,  clothe  and  educate  our  children  and 
provide  for  ourselves,  or  bow  the  suppliant  knee  to 
monopoly  andwealth  and  find  ourselves  walking  the 
streets  without  employment  every  few  years. 

Single-handed  and  alone  we  can  accomplish  nothing. 
But  organized,  there  is  no  power  of  wrong  we  may  not 
demolish,  and  no  object  of  good  we  cannot  achieve. 
Therefore  we  invite  you,  fellow- laborers,  to  move  in 
this  matter.  Organize,  and  connect  yourself  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  with  the  National  body.  Together,  we 
shall  lay  the  foundations  of  industrial  freedom,  which 
will  guarantee  to  every  man  who  desires  it  employment, 
at  short  hours  and  a living  wage. 

The  one  page  circular  was  signed  "The  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED”  ana  among  the  individuals  listed  was 

"E.  J.  Helms,  Boston." 

Helms  criticized  both  church  and  unions  for  being 
too  provincial  and  lacking  in  democracy.  When  these  organ- 
izations function  for  their  own  sake,  that  is,  for  union  or 
church  organization,  neither  are  fulfilling  their  task. 

"Both  the  church  and  the  federation,  " he  declared,  "must 
function  for  those  outsic.e  their  fields."^  He  held  that 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  its  efforts  to  organ- 
ize all  of  industry  instead  of  a special  class  or  trade  was 


44  e. 

Organization, 


J.  Helms,  "Democracy  and  the  Church  and  Labor 
" Zion 1 s Herald.  Aug.  26,  1918,  p.  1098. 
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more  democratic  than  the  labor  union  of  the  American  Federa- 
45 

tion  of  Labor. 

Helms  recognized  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 

collectively,  indeed  he  assisted  in  the  attempt  to  organize. 

He  recognized  common  ground  between  some  of  the  principles  of 

trade-unions  and  those  of  the  church,  but  criticized  both 

organizations  when  they  failed  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

He  believed  that  industrial  peace,  a cnaracteristic  of  the 

Kingdom  when  society  is  organized  according  to  the  will  of 

God,  can  never  be  achieved  until  there  is  industrial  justice 

and  both  capital  and  labor  recognize  their  "duties"  rather 

than  resorting  to  force  in  their  demand  for  "rights" 

Helms  believed  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  church  to 

bring  a personal  Christ  to  both  "the  man  in  the  counting 

47 

room  and  the  man  at  the  forge. " It  must  bridge  the  chasm 
between  management  and  labor.  "God  hasten  the  day  when  our 
Methodist  Bishops  will  be  called  in  to  arbitrate  between  la- 
bor and  capital.1"  On  one  occasion  Helms  spoke  to  hun- 


Loc.  Clt . 

46  H w0pk_ers 1 Meeting  Address",  unpublished  manu- 
script, May  12,  1910,  n.p. 

E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Church  and  Workingman,"  Zion’s 
Herald.  July  17,  1901,  p.  920. 
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Ibid. 
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dreds  of  striking  railroad  men  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  G.  Bromley  Cxnam,  a former  student  worker  at 
Morgan  Memorial  and  at  present  Bishop  of  the  New  York  area 
of  the  Methodist  Church. ^ 

Property.  In  1918,  Helms  said  that  he  resembled 
Henry  George  in  that  he  was  interested  in  labor  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  working  man.  "Labor, " he  said,  "is  more  sac- 
red than  capital  in  the  thought  of  Christ,  because  labor 

50 

represents  more  folks. " He  recognized  a need  for  social 
reconstruction  to  provide  to  every  creature  everywhere  the 
equal  opportunity  for  full  development  of  body,  mind,  and 
character.  At  this  time  he  also  hailed  the  program  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  which  pointed  to  a democratic  recon- 
struction of  industry  as  a guide  for  labor  in  the  United 
States.  He  put  himself  on  record  along  with  Paul  and  Christ, 
favoring  justice  among  persons  and  placing  property  rights 
in  subordination  to  human  rights. 

In  1910,  Helms,  in  discussing  the  early  cnurch  and 
its  communal  life,  said: 

^ G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  "Memorial  Address,  " The  Goodwill. 
May,  1943,  p.  4. 

50 

E.  J.  Helms,  "Democracy  and  the  Cnurch  and  Labor 
Organization, " Zion1  s Herald.  Aug.  28,  1918,  p.  1098. 
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My  friends,  ...  I believe  under  the  influence  of  that 
Pentecostal  love  they  attempted  what  G-oa  intends  that 
we,  his  church,  shall  finally  bring  to  success.  . . . 
There  is  not  only  to  be  a sharing  of  material  goods, 
but  a division  likewise  of  spiritual  ability,  ^ 

In  1922,  Helms  described  a socialist  state  as  a goal 

of  God's  historical  process: 

In  that  day  of  which  Pentecost  was  the  prophecy,  no  man 
will  regard  anything  as  his  own  but  all  things  and  all 
toil  that  produces  and  maintains  things  shall  be  shared 
in  common.  Common  wealth  is  the  securest  and  best 
wealth  known.  In  that  day  of  which  prophets  have 
dreamed  and  poets  sung  all  shall  have  enough.  All  will 
give  their  best  in  labor  to  others.  Humanity  will  be 
leveled  up.  "To  each  shall  be  given  according  to  his 
need;  from  each  shall  be  rendered  service  according  to 
his  ability. "52 

In  1927,  Helms  wrote:  "It  is  the  chief  responsibil- 

ity of  governments  and  business  to  see  that  standards  that 
promote  manhood  are  met  before  'profits'  are  declared  or 
paid. "53 

In  1934,  Helms,  noting  that  centralizing  of  wealth 
and  the  depression,  observed  that  tne  steel,  aluminum,  coal, 
communication,  and  automobile  industries,  as  well  as  rail- 
roads, banks,  and  the  stock  markets  were  preparing  to  resist 
the  demands  of  government  and  labor  for  a living  wage.  He 


51 

"Worker's  Meeting  Address,"  unpublished  manuscript, 
May  12,  1910,  n.p. 

52 

~ E.  J.  Helms,  "Historical  Address, " Prospectus  and 
Manual  of  Morgan  Memorial.  1922.  p.  74. 

53 

E.  J.  Helms,  Pioneering  in  Modern  City  Missions. 
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wrote:  "The  results  of  an  'acquisitive  society1  indicate 

demoralization  and  failure."  He  went  on  to  say:  "The  fin- 

est indication  of  something  better  in  Society  is  the  sacri- 
ficial giving  of  some  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged. " 

Speaking  in  South  Athol,  Massachusetts,  on  July  21, 
1955,  Helms  said: 

There  are  many  public  service  enterprises  dealing  in 
necessities  of  life  that  should  be  run  by  and  for  the 
public  instead  of  by  private  agencies  which  exploit 
the  public.  Our  mines,  our  water  power,  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  basic  industries  such  as  railroads,  steel, 
oil,  banking,  telegraph,  and  telephones,  radios,  etc. 
The  government  can  care  for  these  as  well  as  it  can 
care  for  the  post  office. 55 

The  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  was  organized  in 

1906  with  the  following  purpose: 

...  to  permeate  churches,  denominations  and  other 
religious  institutions  with  the  social  message  of 
Jesus;  to  show  that  socialism  is  the  necessary  econ- 
omic expression  of  the  Christian  life;  to  end  the 
class  struggle  by  establishing  industrial  democracy 
and  to  hasten  the  reign  of  justice  and  brotherhood 
upon  earth. 56 

On  June  21,  1911,  E.  J.  Helms  was  invited  to  become  an  ac- 
credited lecturer  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship, 
since  he  met  the  qualifications  of  being  a "thorough 


"Editorial, " The  Goodwill.  May  1954,  p.  4. 

c c 

"South  Athol  Address,"  unpublished  manuscript,  p.ll. 
56 

Charles  Howard  Hopkins,  The  Rise  of  the  Social  Gos- 
pel in  American  Protestantism,  p.  255. 
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Christian  and  a thorough  Socialist. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  Helms  put  human  rights 
above  property  rights.  He  favored  a reconstruction  of  in- 
dustry so  as  to  provide  justice  and  equal  opportunity.  When 
society  is  organized  according  to  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he  believed  it  would  be  a socialist 
organization  with  common  ownership  of  property.  In  his 
later  years  he  advocated  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  certain  "key  industries. 11  There  is  no  indication  that 
this  latter  idea  of  a mixed  economy  supplanted  his  earlier 
support  of  a socialist  economy;  he  might  have  considered  a 
mixed  economy  but  an  expediency  looking  toward  a socialist 
economy,  or  he  might  have  considered  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  act  as  a check  on  the  centralizing  of  wealth 
and  resources  into  the  control  of  a minority. 

Methods  of  Social  Change.  Edgar  James  Helms  believed 
that  God  effects  change  through  ideas.  He  put  his  faith  in 
small  unofficial  organized  bodies  which  would  work  to  spread 
an  idea  throughout  the  church  and  throughout  society.  Helms 
was  a leader  in  the  Boston  cnapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Kingdom.  He  was  connected  with  the  Christian  Socialist 
Fellowship.  The  December  11,  1907,  issue  of  Zion 1 s Herald 

Letter  to  E.  J.  Helms  from  William  A.  Ward, 

June  21,  1911. 
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contained  an  article  reporting  the  founding  of  the  lie th odist 
Federation  for  Social  Service.  Its  purpose  was  reported: 

"To  deepen  within  the  Church  the  sense  of  social  obligation 
and  opportunity,  to  study  social  problems  from  the  Cnristian 
point  of  view,  and  to  promote  social  service  in  the  spirit  of 
JESUS  CHRIST.  Among  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 

tee of  this  new  group  was  E.  J.  Helms. 

The  institutional  church  was  regarded  by  Helms  as  an 
instrument  of  social  change.  By  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  community  and  providing  leadership  toward 
higher  conceptions  of  citizenship  and  by  direct  and  indirect 
education,  change  in  individuals  and  in  social  conditions 
and  institutions  could  be  effected.  He  claimed  as  the  pre- 
cedent for  the  institutional  church  movement  in  America,  the 
methods  of  John  Wesley. 

His  loan  fund  for  the  poor,  the  penny  a week  from  the 
class  meetings,  had  its  great  social  significance.  If 
Methodist  classes  had  continued  to  visit  the  sick  and 
help  the  needy,  perhaps  they  would  not  be  in  such  a 
state  of  spiritual  decadence.  Wesley's  schools,  his 
orphanages,  old  people's  homes,  the  use  of  the  old 
Foundry  Church  as-  an  industrial  plant  affording  work  to 
the  starving  at  carding  and  spinning  and  repairing — 
alas  for  Methodism  that  the  "Knights  of  the  saddle 
bags"  forget  their  great  leader's  example  in  social 
service  J Slowly  but  surely  this  great  denomination  is 
learning  to  follow  the  example  of  its  leader  and  is 
seeking  not  only  to  convert  men,  but  to  convert  the 


cp 

"Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service,"  Zion's 
Herald.  Dec.  11,  1907,  p.  1574. 
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civic,  industrial,  and  social  relations  of  men.^ 

Dr.  Helms’  use  of  this  method  will  be  considered  in  subse- 
quent chapters. 

Helms  believed  that  the  Goodwill  Industries  were  an 
instrument  of  social  change.  Not  only  did  the  industrial 
work  rehabilitate  men,  but  it  also  acted  to  regenerate  gov- 
ernment, and  all  industry.  The  Goodwill  Industries  as  an 
institution  are  considered  in  subsequent  chapters.  Under 
consideration  here  is  E.  J.  Helms'  conception  of  the  "In- 
dustries" as  a method  of  social  change. 

Like  Louis  Blanc,  who  considered  his  social  workshops 
as  a step  toward  a socialized  economy,  E.  J.  Helms  considered 
that  Goodwill  Industries  have  a mission  to  business.  They 
are  to  be  the  pioneers  of  the  new  industrial  order  in  which 
autocracy  is  replaced  by  industrial  democracy  and  brother- 
hood, an  order  conforming  to  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Kan.  In  Goodwill  Industries,  workers  were  to  have 
a voice  in  management;  profit  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
workers  after  legitimate  overhead  charges  we re  deducted,  and 
proper  subsidies  were  provided  the  handicapped  who  we re  not 
able  to  earn  as  much  as  able-bodied  persons.  The  motive  of 
service  was  to  replace  that  of  selfish  aggrandizement. 


E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Church  and  Social  Revolution, " 
Zion' s Herald.  Kay  10,  1916,  p.  568. 
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Before  the  reign  of  Jesus'  system  can  prevail  and  His 
Kingdom  come,  as  he  taught  us  to  pray,  we  must  have  an- 
other motive,  a new  order.  "Production  for  Use"  must 
supplant  "Production  for  Profit".  Our  motive  to  serve 
others  must  precede  a motive  to  exploit  others. 60 

Helms  expected  that  the  Goodwill  Industries  would  meet 
the  opposition  of  competitive  interests  who  were  operating 
for  profit.  He  believed  that  the  Goodwill  Industries  would 
succeed  so  well,  however,  that  the  opposition  would  merely 
serve  to  spread  the  principle  of  cooperation  faster,  and 
eventually  all  business  would  be  converted  to  this  ideal. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  would  also  act  as  a mission  to 
social  service  by  helping  to  solve  the  "tragedy  of  waste". 
"Saving  the  Waste  in  Men  and  Things"  is  one  of  the  slogans  of 
the  Goodwill  Industries  movement.  In  saving  the  waste  in 
things  and  salvaging  cast-off  materials,  it  is  possible  to 
pay  self-respecting  wages  "to  persons  who  have  been  thrown  on 
the  industrial  scrap-heap.  "L"c  America  has  been  a wasteful 
nation,  Helms  maintained,  and  the  Goodwill  Industries  have  a 
lesson  in  thrift  to  teach.  He  was  concerned  about  the  waste- 
ful use  of  forests,  the  effects  of  erosion,  waste  in  mines, 
waste  of  water  power,  rusted  machinery  on  junk  piles,  waste 

£2  O 

E.  J.  Helms,  "South  Athol  Address,"  unpublished 
manuscript,  July  21,  1935,  p.  9. 

61 

E.  J.  Helms.  Pioneering,  in  Modern  City  Missions. 

p.  113. 

62 

E.  J.  Helms,  "Introduction  to  this  Manual, " The 
Goodwill  Industries,  A Manual,  p.  1. 
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due  to  poor  planning  and  construction  of  private  and  public 
enterprises.  He  was  especially  concerned  with  the  waste  of 
human  beings  through  avoidable  deaths,  misuse  of  drugs,  poi- 
sons, alcohol,  narcotics,  dissipations,  and  war.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  waste  in  human  life  that  comes  when  persons 
have  not  found  the  positions  in  life  they  could  best  fill  and 
the  consequent  waste  of  producing  power.  By  turning  waste 
into  wages,  Helms  hoped  to  provide  an  object  lesson  to  the 
people  and  industries  of  America  and  eventually  of  the  world. 
This  was  also  to  be  an  object  lesson  in  social  service 
methods  for  benevolent  and  charitable  organizations. 65  The 
slogan:  "Not  Charity  but  a Chance"  was  coined  to  express  the 

Goodwill  Industries'  method  of  providing  self-help.  Another 
slogan:  "Not  Alms,  but  Opportunity"  also  described  the  self- 

help  method  and  is  less  objectionable  to  other  social  service 
organizations. 

The  Goodwill  Industry  idea  was  formulated  also  to  act 
as  a means  for  changing  organized  religion.  Helms  held  that 
the  Christian  church  should  be  called  to  a greater  interest 
in  the  poor,  underprivileged,  and  sick.  Being  a religious 
organization,  Goodwill  Industries  seek  to  minister  not  to  the 
wealthy,  cultured,  or  powerful  but  to  those  at  the  very  bot- 
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tom  of  the  industrial  ladder.  “Not  by  condescending  snob- 
bishness, but  by  brotherly  cooperation  they  seek  to  rebuild 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  neediest. 

For  Helms  the  Goodwill  Industries  were  to  effect  so- 
cial change  in  yet  another  way.  The  Industries  were  to  have 
as  their  function  the  “lending  of  the  necessary  immediate 
help  to  the  victim  of  industrial  exploitation, " and  the 
training  of  him  thereafter.  Furthermore  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries we re  to  train  citizens  “who  will  ultimately  rid  the 
Jerusalem-Jericho  road  of  its  robbers."  Helms  envisaged 
self-nelp  being  given  to  “Those  exploited  by  capitalists  and 
despised  by  organized  labor. Tnis  help  would  be  given 
without  pauperizing  the  recipient,  because  it  would  be  a co- 
operative enterprise.  The  workers,  even  the  most  casual 
worker,  would  be  able  to  consider  himself  a producer.  By  his 
production,  the  worker  contributes  to  the  v/elfare  of  others 
who  are  employed  in  the  Industries,  hence  he  is  encouraged  in 
his  work  because  he  is  helping  someone  else  as  well  as  him- 
self. This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  widely  used  slogan: 

"The  Best  Help  is  the  Help  which  Helps  Others  to  Help  Them- 
selves by  Helping  Someone  Else."  Said  E.  J.  Helms: 


64  Ibid. , p.  3. 

Helms,  Pioneering  in  Modern  City  Missions,  p.  108. 

65  Christmas,  Oo.  Cl t. . p.  144. 
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The  casual  workers  and  the  purchasers  in  our  stores  are 
contributors  to  the  work  of  serving  others  quite  as  es- 
sentially as  those  who  give  necessary  capital  for  build- 
ings and  equipment  or  who  contribute  materials  on  which 
the  workers  labor. 

Along  with  economic  self-help  was  to  go  education  and  leader- 
ship and  personality  development,  which  would  enable  the 
workers,  as  good  citizens,  to  take  steps  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  reformation  of  the  social  order. 

Helms  believed  in  the  cooperative  movement  as  an  in- 
strument of  social  change.  'While  traveling  in  Europe  as  a 
Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  of  Boston  University,  he  visited  the 
original  Rochdale  Cooperative.  He  returned  determined  to  in- 
troduce the  principles  of  the  ^ochdale  Cooperative  Movement 
at  Morgan  Chapel.  He  hoped  to  make  the  Goodwill  Industries 
a true  producers'  cooperative  and  also  operate  a consumers' 
cooperative  store.  This  movement,  he  believed,  was  one  of 
true  brotherhood. and  democracy.  Later  he  studied  the  devel- 
opment of  cooperatives  in  several  of  the  European  countries, 
and  made  arrangments  to  send  members  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
staff  to  study  these  cooperatives.  He  was  also  impressed  by 
the  cooperative  colonies  of  Robert  Owen  and  Fourier,  and 
various  religious  colonies  that  had  been  established  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1934,  he  visited  a Seventh  Day  Adventist  school  and 
colony  at  Madison,  Kentucky,  and  expressed  the  desire  to 
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Helms,  Op.  Cl t. , p.  73. 
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model  a colony  after  it.®®  He  desired  to  build  such  a colony 
at  South  Athol,  Massachusetts,  on  land  owned  by  Morgan  Memo- 
rial. A cooperative  colony  was  never  developed,  although 
certain  agricultural  and  industrial  features  were  introduced 
at  South  Athol  but  abandoned  during  the  war  years  following 
the  death  of  Helms. 

Helms  looked  upon  the  Goodwill  Industries,  the  insti- 
tutional church,  and  social  action  groups  as  a means  of  uni- 
fying the  churches.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  various 
denominations  could  ever  unite  on  belief,  but  that  on  social 
issues,  social  action,  and  social  service  programs  agreement 
and  cooperation  could  be  reached.  Social  regeneration  is  a 
task  that  demands  the  united  efforts  of  all  denominations. 

The  social  gospel  is  to  be  the  bond  of  union,  he  believed.®® 
Accordingly,  he  sought  support  from  laymen  and  clergymen  of 
various  denominations  in  developing  Morgan  Memorial  and  the 
Goodwill  Industries  movement. 


®®  E.  J.  Helms,  11  South  Athol  Address,  11  unpublished 
manuscript,  July  21,  1935,  p.  4. 

°®  Interview  with  E.  J.  Helms  by  Christmas,  Op.  Cit . , 

p.  147. 
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CHAPTER  III 


MORGAN  CHAPEL  AS  AN  INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCH 

In  1895,  Edgar  James  Helms  was  appointed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  Boston  Area  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  be 
pastor  of  Morgan  Chapel.  He  accepted  the  appointment  on  the 
condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  study  the  community  and  de- 
velop a church  program  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  especially  insistent  that  a children's  program 
be  developed.  These  conditions  being  agreed  to,  Helms  was 
duly  appointed.  Tnls  chapter  considers  the  development  of  the 
institutional  church  program  at  Morgan  Chapel  under  Helms' 
leadership.  It  is  concerned  with  historical  fact.  Data  was 
secured  by  examining  the  annual  reports  and  quarterly  con- 
ference records  of  the  organization,  Morgan  Chapel  and  Morgan 
Memorial  publications  and  leaflets,  and  articles  and  manu- 
scripts by  E.  J.  Helms. 

Since  Helms'  determined  to  develop  a program  of  ser- 
vices at  Morgan  Chapel  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, It  was  necessary  to  consider  the  South  End  community 
and  its  needs  at  some  length.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
upon  beginning  his  work  in  the  South  End  of  Boston  was  to 
survey  the  neighborhood.^  This  he  did  by  going  from  house  to 

E.  J.  Helms,  "Retrospect,  Circumspect,  and  Prospect 
of  Morgan  Memorial,"  Unpublished  manuscript,  Feb. 11,  1912,  p.  4. 
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house,  knocking  at  the  door  of  each  tenement  and  asking 
questions  of  the  occupants.  If  he  used  any  type  of  parish 
survey  card,  or  if  he  wrote  out  his  observations,  they  have 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  years.  How  extensive  the  sur- 
vey was  is  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  suffici- 
ent to  convince  him  that  certain  attempts  must  be  made  by  the 
Morgan  Chapel.  These  will  be  treated  in  the  latter  portion 
of  this  chapter.  At  the  time  Helms  began  his  work  at  Morgan 
Chapel  there  was  no  study  of  the  South  End  available  to  help 
him  in  seeing  the  needs  of  the  area.  However,  in  1898,  Rob- 
ert Woods  and  his  associates  at  South  End  House  published 
The  City  Wilderness  which  is  descriptive  of  conditions  in  the 
South  End  during  the  early  years  of  Helms'  work  at  Morgan 
Chapel.  A consideration  of  the  community  in  which  Morgan 
Chapel  was  located  will  lead  to  a more  complete  understanding 
of  the  development  of  the  Morgan  Chapel  as  an  institutional 
church.  This  chapter,  will  consider  the  conditions  in  the 
South  End  and  then  the  developing  attempts  of  Morgan  Memori- 
al to  improve  the  social  environment  of  the  area. 

A.  THE  SOUTH  END 

The  South  End  was  defined  in  The  City  Wilderness  as  an 
area  bounded  on  the  north  by  Eliot  and  Kneeland  Streets,  on 
east  by  a line  of  wharves  fringing  the  Fort  Point  Channel  and 
the  South  Bay,  on  the  west  by  Tremont  and  Ferdinand  Streets 
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and  on  the  South  by  East  and  West  Brookline  Streets. 2 From 
1855  to  1870,  this  area  was  being  developed  as  the  fashion- 
able residential  district  of  Boston,  having  previously  moved 
from  the  North  End  and  Beacon  Hill  to  the  Fort  Hill  area  and 
with  encroaching  business  moving  to  the  South  End.  About 
1870,  with  the  filling  of  land  in  the  present  Back  Bay  re- 
gion, the  fashionable  residential  district  began  to  move 
from  the  South  End  to  that  section.  The  encroachment  of 
business  possibly  hastened  this  move.0  William  I.  Cole 
pointed  out  that  the  evolution  of  the  South  End  into  con- 
gested working  class  quarters  was  much  the  same  as  happens 
with  the  growth  of  all  large  cities.  The  prosperous  and  the 
poor  lived  near  together  at  first,  the  poor  having  their  a- 
bode  on  the  back  streets.  As  the  poor  increased  numerically 
through  industrial  change  that  accompanied  the  centralizing 
of  industry  and  the  growth  of  cities,  and  with  immigration 
from  abroad,  the  more  prosperous  moved  to  other  areas.  Their 
residences  then  became  the  lodging  houses  and  tenements  in 
which  the  poor  took  up  their  abode." 

Population.  According  to  Frederick  A.  Bushee,  this 


* William  I.  Cole,  "Introductory,"  in  Robert  A.  Woods, 
editor,  The  City  Wilderness,  p.  5. 

3 Fred  E.  Haynes,  "Historical, " in  Robert  Woods,  Op. 
Cit.,  p.  27. 

^ William  I.  Cole,  "Introductory",  Woods,  Co.  Cit t , p.  1. 
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section  had  a population  of  40,406  reported  by  the  state 
census  of  1895.  Accurate  and  complete  statistics  on  the  immi- 
grant character  of  the  population  is  not  available  for  this 
period,  but  school  enrollments  furnish  an  indication  of  the 
various  nationalities  residing  in  the  area.  In  the  Franklin 
School  every  European  country  except  Greece  was  represented. 
The  Irish,  Jews,  British  Americans,  Americans,  and  Negroes 
were  the  chief  constituents;  the  English,  Germans,  Scotch, 
French,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Austrians,  and  a f ew  other  nationalities  were  represented  in 
sma_ler  numbers.  In  the  Quincy  School  about  one  third  of  the 
children  were  Americans,  one  tnlrd  Irish,  one  fifth  Jews.5 6 
Chinese  and  Syrian  colonies  were  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  we re  a part  of  the  neighborhood  with  which  Morgan 
Chapel  was  concerned.  There  was  a greater  degree  of  assimil- 
ation in  the  South  End  than  in  the  North  End.  "Although 
there  is  still  a tendency  for  the  nationalities  to  group 
themselves, " wrote  Frederick  Bushee  in  1898,  "extended  iso- 
lation is  no  longer  possible.  . . . The  older  immigrants 
have  settled  down  in  American  homes,  and  their  children  know 
no  other.  1,5 


5 Frederick  A.  Bushee, 
Ci  o. , pp.  3o— 0*7. 

6 Ibid. , p.  37-39. 
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Negroes  settled  on  Bradford  Street  and  in  a cluster 
on  Porter  and  Kirkland  Streets.  They  began  coming  into  the 
district  following  the  Civil  War,  and  settled  on  these 
streets.  Porter  and  Kirkland  Streets  are  in  the  immediate 
proximity  to  Morgan  Chapel. 

From  1885  to  1888,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Armenian  refugees  from  Turkish  atrocities  joined  the  colony 
of  about  300  in  the  region  of  Kneeland  and  Beach  Streets. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  population  lived  in 
lodging  houses.  This  lodging  house  population  represented 
to  a considerable  extent  “the  great  movement  of  young  people 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  and  the  immigration  of  unat- 

n 

tached  persons  from  other  countries. " The  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians  were  mostly  unmarried. 


Delinquency.  E.  J.  Helms  wrote  about  the  Morgan  Cha- 
pel district: 

I went  into  the  most  vicious  neighborhood  I have  ever 
known.  I have  visited  most  of  the  slum  sections  in 
nearly  all  our  American  cities  but  I have  never  seen 
anything  quite  so  bad  as  the  conditions  around  Morgan 
Chapel  thirty  years  ago.  /This  was  written  in  UZZlJ 
When  the  foreigners  settled  in  the  North  End,  the  dive 
keepers  moved  to  the  South  End.  The  police  were  in 
league  wi th  the  keepers  of  vile  resorts  and  it  was  peri- 
lous to  traverse  the  streets  day  or  night. 


7 Ibid. , p.  49. 

8 E.  J.  Helms,  Pioneering  in  Modern  City  Missions,  p.  41. 
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This  was  Helms'  personal  observation  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  began  his  life's  work. 

During  1896,  South  End  police  stations  number  four  and 
five  arrested  a total  of  10,261  persons.  Of  this  number,  ac- 
cording to  a careful  estimate  by  William  I.  Cole,  no  less 
than  2,800  persons  lived  in  the  area  under  consideration, 
host  of  the  arrests  were  for  drunkeness.  Larceny  and  assault 
ranked  next  in  the  offences  for  which  people  were  arrested. 
There  were  243  arrests  involving  prostitution.  William  I. 
Cole,  who  compiled  these  statistics,  said  of  prostitution, 

"No  section  or  neighborhood  ZTn  the  South  End/ — one  might 

Q 

say,  no  block — is  free  from  it."w  Cole  ascribed  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  resident  offenders  to  the  social  conditions 
that  existed  in  the  South  End;  the  dense  crowding,  absence  of 
decent  standards  of  living,  lack  of  individual  and  family 
privacy,  familiarity  of  children  with  wrong-doing,  a large 
proportion  of  unmarried  population  living  in  lodging  house 
conditions.9  10 

Mary  Antin,  the  immigrant  girl  who  grew  up  in  a tene- 
ment house  on  Wheeler  Street  directly  behind  Morgan  Chapel, 
described  that  street  in  these  words: 

Wheeler  Street  was  a crooked  lane  connecting  a corner 

9 "Criminal  Tendencies,"  in  Woods,  Cp.  Clt. . p.  164. 

10  Ibid. . pp.  150-164. 
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saloon  on  Shawm ut  Avenue  with  a block  of  houses  of  ill 
repute  on  Corning  Street. 


On  Wheeler  Street  there  were  no  real  homes.  There 
were  miserable  flats  of  three  or  four  rooms,  or  fewer, 
in  which  families  . . . cooked,  washed,  and  ate;  slept 
from  two  to  four  in  a bed,  in  windowless  bedrooms.  . . 
The  yard  was  only  big  enough  for  the  perennial  rubbish 
heap.  The  narrow  sidewalk  was  crowded.  H 


Public  Health.  In  a chapter  on  public  health  in  The 
Cl ty  Wilderness.  Charles  D.  Underhill,  M.  D. , attributed  the 
high  disease  occurrence  in  the  South  End  to  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  area.  Overcrowding  he  lists  as  one  of  these 
conditions.  "The  territory  between  Dover  Street  and  the 
railroad  /This  section  is  adjacent  to  Morgan  Chapel^  . . . 
is  more  compactly  built  with  dwellings,"  he  decls.red,  "than 
any  similar  area  in  the  city."  It  contained  157  persons  to 
the  acre  at  that  time.  Overcrowding  of  buildings  on  the  land, 
overcrowding  of  tenements  by  their  occupants,  the  use  of  base- 
ments as  dwelling-places,  insufficient  street  and  park  area, 
inadequate  sanitary  arrangments,  and  a lack  of  sufficient 
yard  and  clothes-drying  space,  were  among  the  conditions 
which  he  listed  as  prevalent  in  the  South  End  and  dangerous 
to  the  public  health  and  welfare.-1-0  He  recognized  in  the 
developing  day  nurseries  of  the  area  a potent  weapon  for 


^ The  Promised  Land,  pp.  265,  272. 

12  'ipubiic  Health,"  in  Woods,  Op.  Git.  . f . , p.  61. 
15  . PP-  61-81. 
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health  improvement. 

Economic  Level.  Low  rates  of  income  and  nigh  rental 

rates  were  among  the  reasons  for  tenements.  Robert  Woods 

estimated  that  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the  workingman's 

income  went  for  rent.  Ke  estimated  that  nearly  one  naif  of 

the  income  went  for  food.  Families  in  the  back  streets  were 

often  kept  at  the  mercy  of  small  dealers  in  dark  corners  and 

in  basements.  They  were  unable  to  afford  the  economy  of  buy- 

1 a 

ing  in  quantity.  * 

Using  the  reports  of  the  chief  relief-giving  agencies 
of  the  South  End  as  the  bases,  Woods  estimated  that  a little 
more  than  ten  percent  of  the  population  received  such  help 
during  the  year.15  After  examining  the  precinct  lists  which 
were  compiled  by  the  City  Board  of  Assessors,  Woods  estimated 
that  twenty-eight  percent  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  area 
who  had  passed  their  twentieth  birthday  we re  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  unskilled  labor  class;  thirty  percent  were  in 
the  mechanic  and  artisan  class  receiving  standard  wages; 
twenty-seven  percent  were  employed  in  the  clerk  and  shop- 
keeper class  of  employment ; only  three  percent  were  employed 
in  the  professional  ana  mercantile  class  of  employment.  The 

14  "Work  and  Wages,"  in  Woods,  Op.  Ci t. . pp.  101-105. 

15  Ip1&. , PP-  96-97. 
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balance  were  without  employment. 

Churches  and  Social  Agencies.  In  1898,  there  were 
seventeen  Protestant  churches  and  chapels  in  the  South  End. 

Of  these,  five  were  Congregational,  two  were  Episcopal,  two 
Methodist,  three  Baptist,  two  Presbyterian,  one  Lutheran, 
one  Universalis t,  and  one  Unitarian.  With  the  changing 
neighborhood  conditions  some  of  the  churches  were  considering 
closing  their  doors  as  their  congregation  had  moved  out  of 
the  area.  Others  were  trying  to  meet  the  change  in  popula- 
tion and  socio-economic  conditions  by  adding  features  to  re- 
place those  moralizing  features  of  home  and  neighborgood 
which  had  disappeared.  Among  the  notable  attempts  were 
three  institutional  churches:  Berkeley  Temple  (Congrega- 

tional), Every-Day  Church  ( Universalis t) , and  St.  Stephen's 
(Protestant  Episcopal).  The  first  two  sought  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  unattached,  boarding  and  lodging  house  class; 
the  latter  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
families  of  working  people.  All  three  aimed  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  and  minister  to  man's  social  and  mental 
as  well  as  spiritual  needs. These  churches  were  already 
in  the  South  End  when  Helms  began  his  ministry  at  Morgan 
Chapel  and  no  doubt  the  experience  of  these  churches  helped 

^ William  I.  Cole,  "Cnurch  and  People,"  in  Woods, 

Cp.  Cit. , p.  208. 
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to  pattern  the  institutional  development  of  Morgan  Chapel. 

St,  George1 s Church  in  New  York  City  was  the  first  in- 
stitutional church  in  America  and  Berkeley  Temple  in  Boston 
was  the  second. 17  Berkeley  Temple1 s program  included  a 
temperance  guild  carried  on  by  reformed  men;  a program  of 
civic  reform  which  aided  in  the  closing  of  many  disorderly 
houses  and  prevented  the  opening  of  several  saloons;  group 
work  with  working  women  and  girls;  and  an  educational  depart- 
ment with  classes  in  grammar,  German,  dressmaking,  gymnastics, 
china  and  oil  painting,  and  other  educational  and  industrial 
features.  Two  hundred  pupils  were  enrolled  in  tnis  progrs.ni 
in  1898.  Berkeley  Temple  School  of  Applied  Christianity  was 
designed  to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  various  fields  of  lay 
activity.  Students  in  this  school  were  detailed  to  regular 
duties  at  the  church  in  order  to  acquire  practical  training 
in  Christian  service.  Berkeley  Temple  took  as  its  motto: 

"To  minister  in  the  name  of  Christ  so  as  to  bring  men  to 
Christ."  It  regarded  all  of  its  activity  including  reading 
rooms,  entertainments,  employment  bureau,  and  classes,  as 
means  of  bringing  people  within  hearing  of  its  message.  On 
Sunday,  there  were  nine  religious  meetings,  and  during  the 
week  there  were  seven  prayer  meetings.  It  was  estimated  that 
every  Sunday,  1500  different  men,  women,  and  children  repre- 

1 7 

Charles  Howard  Hopkins,  The  Rise  of  the  Social 
Gospel  in  American  Protestantism,  p.  154. 
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senting  fourteen  nationalities  passed  through  the  Templet 
doors. 18 

Every-Day  Church  had  a reacting  and  recreation  room 
witn  a lunch  counter  in  one  corner,  a kindergarten,  a day 
nursery,  a stamp  savings  bank,  classes  in  music  and  domestic 
science,  a fruit  and  flower  mission,  entertainments,  Univer- 
sity Extension  lectures,  and  a social  science  conference. 
Belief  was  given  to  the  poor  and  free  legal  advice  was 
available. 

St.  Stephen* s Church  aimed  to  bring  rich  and  poor  into 
fellowship  through  a common  experience  of  worship.  Institu- 
tional activity  was  viewed  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
religious  ministry  of  the  church.  The  accusation  was  hurled 
at  the  institutional  church  that  it  lost  much  of  its  char- 
acter as  a shrine  by  its  complex  social  machinery  without 
gaining  the  sincere  allegiance  of  those  for  whom  the  social 
machinery  was  intended.  There  was  among  most  of  the  people 
a feeling  that  the  opportunities  presented  were  so  much 
"bait"  arawn  into  the  particular  church.  St.  Stephen's 
tried  to  have  the  social  activities  follow  from  the  religious 


18  Cole,  Od.  Cit . , p.  210. 

19  rpia. . p.  2ii. 

20  Robert  A.  Woods,  "The  Boston  South  End, " The 
Congregationallst.  May  2,  1903,  pp.  625-24. 
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worship  and  tried  to  avoid  using  the  activities  as  an  incen- 
tive to  membership.  Among  its  activities  were  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew,  the  St.  Mary's  Ward  which  was  a branch  of 
the  Girls1  Friendly  Society,  the  Guild  of  St.  Elizabeth  for 
women,  a children's  laundry,  a kindergarten,  reading  rooms, 
classes,  relief,  and  extensive  home  visitation.  The  church 
also  operated  the  St.  Stephen's  Rescue  Mission  which  had  a 
lodging  house  connected  with  it,  and  also  a wood  and  coal 

yard  which  provided  work  whereby  men  wno  were  trying  to  re- 

21 

form  could  earn  lodging  and  meals. 

The  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  the  largest  in  the 
South  End  and  claimed  about  two  fifths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion among  their  consti tuency.  There  wras  a German  church 
located  close  to  Morgan  Chapel.  The  Holy  Cross  Cathedral 
ministered  primarily  to  the  Irish,  and  a third  church  was 
French.  Aside  from  their  traditional  work  of  education  and 
charity,  t|he  Roman  Catholic  Churches  did  not  provide  insti- 
tutional features.  The  French  church  did  have  a young  men's 
choir  and  young  men's  sodalities  which  had  occasional  reli- 
gious and  recreational  gatherings.  The  German  church  had  a 
parish  house  which  was  used  as  a social  headquarters  for  the 
parishioners.  William  I.  Cole  said  concerning  this  church: 

"A  bar  in  the  principal  hall  supplies  beer  and  light  wines, 


21 


Cole,  Go.  Cit. . pp.  212-13. 
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and  is  an  important  source  of  income  for  the  church.  1,22 

Among  the  criticisms  leveled  at  the  churches  in  the 
South  End.  were  those  of  Robert  Woods  who  pointed  out  that  the 
churches  had.  done  almost  no  cooperating  with  one  another  and 
in  many  cases  the  ministers  had  scarcely  made  one  another's 
acquaintance.  Woods  also  deplored  the  fact  that  only  a few 
of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  in  the  area  had  their  homes 
in  the  South  End,  hence  depriving  the  South  End  of  the  moral 
power  of  a "high-toned  family  life".  Woods'  third  criticism 
was  of  the  small  number  of  people  on  the  regular  staff  of  the 
churches  and  the  frequent  changes  in  staff  of  every  Protestant 
cnurch  in  the  district.^3 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  among  the  founders  and  backers 
of  many  philanthropic  enterprises  in  the  South  End.  When  his 
congregation  moved  from  the  South  End  to  Back  Bay,  he  re- 
tained an  interest  in  the  former  neighborhood  and  returned  to 
hold  services  in  the  Columbia  Theatre  building  which  was  lo- 
cated close  to  Korgan  Chapel.  He  also  spoke  on  the  forums  at 
the  Chapel. 

Among  the  social  service  agencies  active  in  the  area 
were  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  Associated  Charities, 
which  administered  direct  relief,  and  agencies  which  served 

22  Ibid. , p.204. 

23  Woods,  0£.  Ci t. . p.  623. 
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the  entire  city,  such  as  the  Cnildren's  Aid  Society  and  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  There 
were  several  philanthropic  employment  bureaus,  and  there 
were  various  homes.  Among  those  agencies  which  had  more 
direct  effect  upon  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  the  Ellis 
Memorial  Club  and  Lincoln  House,  Jefferson  Club,  Barnard 
Memorial,  South  End  House,  Dennison  House,  Dorothea  Dix 
House,  and  Hale  House.  These  social  centers  served  a total 
of  about  2900  persons  representing  1800  families  or  about 
seven  percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  South  End. 2^ 

It  was  to  the  needs  of  this  area  that  Morgan  Chapel 
sought  to  minister. 


B . MORGAN  CHAPEL 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  custom  of  inviting  men  into 
the  Morgan  Chapel  from  off  the  streets,  feeding  them  a Sunday 
morning  breakfast,  and  then  locking  the  doors  ana  forcing 
them  to  remain  for  a "preaching  service"  had  been  established 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  E.  J.  Helms  as  pastor.  Three  or  four 
hundred  men  would  be  fed  sandwiches  and  coffee  on  Sunday 
mornings.  Said  Helms  of  this  practice,  "The  result  of  this 
method  was  to  drive  almost  everyone  but  tramps  from  the 

Woods,  "Social  Recovery.  " in  The  City  Wilderness, 
pp.  255-272. 
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meetings. 11  ^ Helms'  first  act  was  to  discontinue  this.  The 
Reverend  J.  Edwin  Lacount,  who  at  that  time  was  helping  at 
Morgan  Chapel  while  studying  for  the  ministry,  recalled  in  an 
interview  with  the  writer  on  November  9,  1946,  that  there 
were  scarcely  a dozen  in  attendance  that  first  Sunday  after 
the  breakfasts  were  discontinued. 

As  a substitute,  a system  of  Saturday  evening  concerts 
was  arranged.  These  concerts  we re  followed  by  temperence  and 
evangelistic  meetings.  Saturday  evening  was  chosen  as  most 
of  the  men  got  their  weekly  wages  on  that  day.  The  aim  was 
to  keep  them  from  spending  their  money  for  liquor.  Mary 
Antin' s description  of  these  Saturday  evening  concerts  vivid- 
ly records  the  impressions  of  a girl  growing  up  in  the 
neighborhood  at  that  time. 

And  there  was  Morgan  Chapel.  . . . All  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood  except  the  most  rowdyish,  flocked  to 
Morgan  Chapel  at  least  once  a week.  This  was  on  Satur- 
day evening,  when  a free  entertainment  was  given,  con- 
sisting of  music,  recitations,  and  other  parlor  accomp- 
lishments. The  performances  were  exceedingly  artistic, 
according  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  juvenile  Wheeler 
Street.  I can  speak  with  authority  for  the  crowd  of  us 
from  Number  11.  We  hung  upon  the  lips  of  the  beautiful 
ladies  who  read  or  sang  to  us;  and  they  in  turn  did  their 
best,  recognizing  the  quality  of  our  approval.  We 
admired  the  miraculously  clean  gentlemen  who  sang  or 
played,  as  heartily  as  we  applauded  their  performance. 
Sometimes  the  beautiful  ladies  were  accompanied  by 
ravishing  little  girls  who  stood  up  in  a glory  of  gol- 
den curls,  frilled  petticoats,  and  silk  stockings,  to 


Pioneering  in  Modern  City  Missions , p.  40. 
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recite  pathetic  or  comic  pieces,  with  trained  expression 
and  practised  gestures  that  seemed  to  us  the  perfection 
of  the  elocutionary  art.  We  were  all  a little  bit 
stage-struck  after  these  entertainments;  but  what  was 
more,  we  were  genuinely  moved  by  the  glimpses  of  a 
fairer  world  than  ours  which  we  caught  through  the 
music  and  poetry;  the  world  in  which  the  beautiful  la- 
dies dwelt  with  the  fairy  children  anu.  the  clean  gentle- 
men. 

Classics  of  the  lighter  sort  were  judiciously  inter- 
spersed with  the  favorite  street  songs  of  the  day. 
nothing  that  savoreu  of  the  chapel  was  there  : the  hour 

was  honestly  devoted  to  entertainment.  . . .Knock-kneed 
men  with  purple  noses,  bristling  chins,  and  no  collars, 
who  slouched  sceptically  in  and  sat  tentatively  on  the 
edge  of  the  rear  settees  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
cert, moved  nearer  the  front  as  the  program  want  on,  and 
openly  joined  in  the  applause  at  the  end.  Scowling 
fellows  who  came  in  with  defiant  faces  occasionally 
slunk  out  shamefaced;  and  both  the  knock-kneed  and  the 
defiant  sometimes  remained  to  hear  Brother  Tompkins 
pray  and  preach.  . . . The  few  "toughs"  who  came  in  on 
purpose  to  make  trouble  were  promptly  expelled  by 
Brother  Hotchkins  and  his  lieutenants. 26 

A temperance  and  rescue  meeting  following  the  concert  was  in 
turn  followed  by  a social  period  with  refreshments.  The 
children  who  attended  the  concert  generally  would  leave  the 
hall  noisily  before  the  religious  service  began.  A Total 
Abstinence  Guild  was  organized.  A "Gospel  Temperance  Saloon" 
was  established  where  entertainment  and  fellowship  could  be 
found  and  the  social  advantages  of  a barroom  could  be  ob- 
tained. However,  alcoholic  beverages  we re  not  available  at 
the  bar.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  temperance  activity 
at  Morgan  Chapel  which  has  developed  into  the  Fred  H.  Seavey 


26  The  Promised  Land,  pp.  267-66. 
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Seminary  Settlement  for  Men.  This  settlement  will  be  consi- 
dered in  Chapter  Four. 

Helms'  survey  of  the  church  revealed  some  conditions 
that  he  insisted  on  changing.  A cleaning  of  the  church  x*as 
needed  at  once.  Dust,  vermin,  and  filth  x^ere  beaten  out  of 
the  cushions,  swept  out  of  the  pews,  and  washed  out  of  the 
aisles  of  the  sanctuary.  More  difficult  was  the  task  of  re- 
moving the  names  of  inactive  members  and  the  names  of  immoral 
members  from  the  membership  list.  On  this  list  were  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  had  given  the  appearance  of  a 
change  in  attitued  and  a desire  to  live  a moral  life.  How- 
ever, in  many  cases,  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed 
for  the  person  to  demonstrate  his  sincerity.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  professional  gamblers  attended  the  church  ser- 
vices in  order  to  sell  policy  slips  to  the  worshippers. 2? 

A Public  Bath.  Helms'  house-to-house  survey  revealed 
to  him  that  few  of  the  tenement  dwellings  had  bath  tubs,  and 
that  in  many  situations  where  tenement  suites  did  have  bath 
tubs,  they  were  not  used.  Often  it  was  necessary  to  put 
coal  in  the  bath  tubs  during  the  winter,  because  the  occu- 
pants had  no  other  place  in  which  to  store  their  fuel. 

During  Helms'  first  summer  as  pastor,  public  bath  facilities 

27  E.  J.  Helms,  "Morgan  Memorial  Religious  Work  Since 
the  Days  of  Henry  Morgan, " unpublished  manuscript  dated  1942, 

n.  p. 
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were  installed  and  also  a laundry  in  the  basement  of  the 

chapel  building.  At  that  time,  the  City  of  Boston  was  in 

process  of  constructing  a building  on  Dover  Street  for  the 

purpose  of  public  baths.  Until  the  new  municipal  bath  house 

was  ready,  the  City,  as  had  been  the  custom  for  many  summers, 

had  anchored  a floating  bath  house  near  the  Dover  Street 

bridge,  where  people  might  take  a "swimming  oath"  in  the 

Fort  Point  Channel.  Thus  -•.organ  Chapel  was  meeting  a well 

recognized  need  when  public  baths  and  laundry  were  installed 

for  people  who  had  no  chance  where  they  lived  to  bathe  or  to 

wash  their  clothes.  A charge  of  five  cents  was  made  for  the 

use  of  these  facilities.  In  describing  the  installation  of 

the  bath  facilities,  Helms  said: 

What  a time  we  had  to  find  a place  where  ^tfe  could  put 
a reservoir.  Happily,  I thought  of  Mr.  Morgan's  high 
pulpit.  Taking  up  the  floor  we  discovered  his  for- 
gotten baptistry  where  he  immersed  his  converts.  The 
tank  was  there  all  ready  for  us.  We  used  the  water 
from  that  immersion  box  to  sprinkle  the  people  who 
washed  in  the  basement  below. 28 

Services  to  Children.  Helms'  was  determined  to  extend 
further  opportunities  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  in  the  year  1690  that  Miss  Eugenia  Preston  (later  Mrs. 
Helms)  and  Miss  Kate  F.  Hobart,  a member  of  Arlington  Street 
Church  (Unitarian),  started  the  Industrial  School  at  Morgan 


28 


Ibid. 
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Chapel. Kiss  Hobart  continued  in  the  work  after  Mrs.  Helms' 
death,  teaching  in  the  public  schools  and  volunteering  her 
services  at  Morgan  Chapel  until  her  retirement  from  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  when  she  devoted  full  time  to  the  Indus- 
trial School.  The  school  operated  at  first  only  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Boys  did  cardboard  work,  basket  weaving,  printing, 
cobbling,  and  woodworking.  Girls  had  classes  in  cooking  and 
in  various  grades  of  sewing.  A girl  finishing  the  entire 
course  would  have  made  her  entire  wardrobe.  Ignorance  in 
managing  a home  was  considered  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
poverty  in  the  neighborhood. cC  The  Industrial  School  tried 
to  give  practical  training  in  home  management.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  what  has  since  become  the  Morgan  Memorial  Youth 
and  Children's  Center. 

During  the  summer  of  1896,  a vacation  Bible  school  was 
opened.  A group  of  about  400  children  came  to  the  school. 

With  but  one  helper  to  control  the  group,  it  was  only  a few 
days  until  nearly  every  pane  of  window  glass  in  the  vestry 
was  broken.  This  Bible  School  was  conducted  for  the  three 
summer  months,  "t  the  close  of  the  school,  small  children 

29  "American  Methodism's  Most  Unique  Institution," 
Zion's  Herald.  March  4,  1914,  pp.  265-70;  E.  J.  Helms,  Pio- 
neering in  Modern  City  Missions,  p.  49. 

30  Robert  A.  Woods,  "Work  and  Wages,  " in  The  City 
Wilderness,  pp.  103-05. 
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who  were  too  young  for  public  school  kept  drifting  back  to 
Morgan  Chapel  searching  for  amusement.  A kindergarten  tea- 
cher was  soon  secured  to  care  for  these  children.  She  re- 
mained but  a short  time.  After  some  search,  Miss  Mary  Fagan 
was  secured  for  the  work.  Miss  Fagan,  who  had  been  attending 
services  at  Morgan  Chapel,  agreed  to  leave  her  position  as  a 
governess  in  a Back  Bay  residence  and  take  over  this  work, 
asking  only  for  a place  to  live  and  enough  to  eat.  Cut  of 
this  beginning,  grew  the  Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  at 
Morgan  Chapel. 

The  day  nursery  work  was  organized  in  1897  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Fagan.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Chapel  was 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  cushions  from  pews,  which  were  not 
being  used,  were  put  to  service  as  mattresses  upon  which  the 
children  could  lie  during  rest  periods.  During  the  first 
month,  thirty-nine  different  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
nursery.  The  following  month,  which  was  August,  the  enroll- 
ment jumped  to  fifty;  subsequent  months  saw  enrollment  varying 
between  thirty  and  fifty- two.  Average  daily  attendance  of 
children  the  first  nine  months  of  operation  was  sixteen.52 
A charge  of  five  cents  per  day  was  paid  by  the  parents.  This 

E.  J.  Helms,  "Morgan  Memorial  Religious  Work  Since 
the  Days  of  Henry  Morgan, " upublished  manuscript  dated  1942, 

52  "Cleaner  Card  for  the  Morgan  Chapel, " a circular, 

n.  p. 
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amount  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  children's  meals,  but 
was  designed  to  encourage  a sense  of  independence  in  the  mo- 
thers. Opening  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  receive 
children  whose  mothers  were  sick  or  must  work  outside  the 
home,  the  nursery  cared  for  the  children  until  the  mothers 
returned  from  work. 33  During  the  earlier  years;  considerable 
assistance  was  given  the  nursery  by  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Association,  who  provided  Deaconess  leadership  to  assist 
Kiss  Fagan.  The  kindergarten,  closely  allied  with  the  nursery 
was  established  under  the  general  oversight  of  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock  who  sent  students  from  her  kindergarten  school  to 
supervise.  Miss  Wheelock  was  also  interested  in  other 
day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  in  the  South  End.  Through 
the  years,  pupils  from  the  Wheelock  School,  now  known  as  the 
Wheelock  College,  have  done  field  work  at  the  nursery  and 
kindergarten.  From  these  beginnings  grew  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten. 

During  1897,  a music  school  was  opened  at  Morgan  Cha- 
pel under  the  leadership  of  W.  W.  Adams,  Offering  lessons  in 
voice,  piano,  and  other  instruments,  the  purpose  of  the 

33  Mary  E.  French,  "The  Morgan  Memorial,"  a pamphlet, 

n.  p. 

54  Loc.  Cit. 
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school  was  to  open  realms  of  musical  enjoyment  to  children 
and  others  whose  circumstances  might  otherwise  prevent  their 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  joy  of  playing  an  instrument  or 
singing.  By  March  19,  1901,  over  500  pupils  had  received 
instruction  in  the  music  school.05  The  development  of  this 
feature  is  considered  along  with  that  of  the  Youth  and  Chil- 
dren's Center,  in  Chapter  Four. 

Industrial  Work.  In  1896,  an  employment  bureau  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  helping  needy  people  find  jobs. 

By  March  1,  1901,  Mary  E.  French,  supervisor,  was  able  to  re- 
port that  2,744  different  persons  had  been  assisted  in  find- 
ing employment.00  During  the  next  three  years,  a night 
school  was  established  to  train  people  who  could  not  get 
training  elsewhere,  in  carpentry,  cobbling,  printing,  tail- 
oring, dressmaking,  and  millinery.  There  was  a great  need 
for  clothing  and  household  furnishings  among  the  poverty 
stricken  people  living  in  the  neighborhood.  Morgan  Chapel 
tried  to  find  jobs  through  the  various  churches  for  these 
people.  Helms  tried  to  alleviate  the  situation  by  securing 
clothing  and  furniture  through  the  churches  for  these  people. 

°5  Warren  Wesley  Adams,  "School  of  Music  Report,  " The 
Morgan  Chao el  Mirror,  March,  1901,  p.  15. 

56  Mary  E.  French,  "Employment  Bureau  Report, " The 
Morgan  Chapel  Mirror.  March,  1901,  p.  11. 
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With  a national  economic  crisis  in  1900,  it  xvas  impossible  to 
find  enougn  work  for  the  needy  people  and  workshops  were  es- 
tablished so  that  people  might  earn  the  articles  they  needed 
by  repairing  materials  that  came  into  the  Chapel  from  the 
churches. A room  in  the  Chapel  building  was  set  aside  for 
this  industrial  work  which  had  the  double  purpose  of  provia- 
ing  jobs  and  providing  training  in  various  trades.00  Out  of 
this  small  beginning  has  grown  a large  Goodwill  Industries 
at  Morgan  Memorial  and  a Goodwill  Industries  that  is  inter- 
national in  its  scope.  Chapter  Five  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  development  of  tnis. 

i 

Comparison  wi th  St.  Bar  the 1 om  ew 1 s Cnurch.  Morgan 
Cnapel  had  so  rapidly  taken  on  the  attributes  of  an  institu- 
tional church  tnat  Josiah  Strong,  writing  in  the  year  1900, 
recognized  Morgan  Cnapel  as  one  of  the  important  institution- 
al churches  in  America.  He  selected  St.  Bartholomew's  Church 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  in  New  York  City  and  Morgan  Chapel  for 
special  mention  because  the  former  was  an  excellent  example 
of  what  could  be  done  by  a church  with  unlimited  financial 
backing  and  the  latter  illustrated  what  could  be  done  with 

^ E.  J.  Helms,  Pioneering  in  the  Modern  Ci ty  Mission, 

p.  69. 

E.  J.  Helms,  "Morgan  Memorial  Religious  Work  Since 
the  Days  of  Henry  Morgan,  " unpublished  manuscript  dated  1942, 

n.p. 
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an  extremely  limited  budget. In  1900,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
with  an  unlimited  budget,  backed  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
and  members  of  his  family,  had  expanded  its  program  to 
eighteen  different  services  on  Sunday  and  an  average  of 
thirty- two  other  gatnerings  daily  during  the  week.  There 
were  special  activities  and  services  in  the  German,  Armenian, 
Chinese,  and  Swedish  tongues.  There  was  a library,  Penny 
Provident  and  Mutual  Benefit  Funds,  roof  garden,  clubs,  kin- 
dergarten, Holiday  House  at  Washington,  Connecticut,  and 
fresh  air  outings  for  tired  mothers  and  their  children.  It 
had  a tailor  shop  which  provided  temporary  work  for  any  out 
of  employment.  In  addition,  St.  Bartholomew's  had  an  indus- 
trial school  and  a clinic.  Said  Josiah  Strong,  "The  splendid 
work  at  St.  Bartholomew's  shows  what  can  be  done  when  occurs 
the  rare  combination  of  a big  brain,  a big  heart,  and  a big 
treasury. "4^ 

Strong  pointed  out  that  Morgan  Chapel  had  the  combina- 
tion of  a big  brain  and  big  heart  but  was  pitifully  lacking- 
in  funds.  Nevertheless,  Morgan  Chapel  was  important  because 
it  showed  that  much  could  be  done  at  little  expense,  the 
total  budget  for  1399  being  $3, 180. 42. 41  The  Morgan  Chapel 

39 

Josiah  Strong,  Religious  Movements  for  Social 
Betterment,  pp.  21-24. 

40  Ibid. , p.  22. 


41 


Ibid.  . p.  24. 
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activities  which  Strong  listed  were  the  ones  that  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Communi ty  Improvement.  Concurrent  with  the  beginning 
of  the  institutional  phases  of  Morgan  Chapel,  Helms  launched 
a vigorous  drive  to  improve  the  community  by  attaching  the 
prevalent  prostitution  in  the  neighborhood.  His  first  ten 
years  at  Morgan  Chapel  were  marked  by  continuous  warfare 
against  vice  in  the  community.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  the  streets  bordering  upon  Morgan  Chapel  were  notorious 
for  their  houses  of  ill-fame.  Helms  secured  the  services  of 
a young  real  estate  agent,  W.  J.  Anstey,  who  operated  a 
realty  affice  for  Morgan  Chapel.  This  agent  secured  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  owners  of  the  property  that  was 
being  used  for  immoral  purposes.  In  most  cases,  as  soon  as 
the  owners  were  convinced  of  the  fact  they  took  steps  to 
cast  out  the  occupants,  and  often  they  listed  their  property 
with  the  agent  employed  by  the  institution.  Thus  it  was 
possible  to  select  the  people  to  whom  tenements  were  rented 
and  eliminate  applicants  suspected  of  desiring  to  use  the 
property  for  illegal  and  immoral  purposes.  Helms,  himself, 
made  court  appearances  to  prefer  charges  against  some  of  the 
operators  of  various  nouses.  Finally,  under  a reform  admin- 
istration in  the  city  government  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  social  and  religious  agencies,  the  character  of  the 
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neighborhood  was  substantially  changed,  according  to  Helms. 

A let  er  dated  February  15,  1907,  was  written  to  the  members 
of  the  Unitarian  and  Methodist  Joint  Committee  which  had 
direction  of  the  institution.  It  sain  in  part: 

I wish  you  could  realized  how  full  my  heart  is  this 
morning  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  uod.  I feel 
I must  pass  the  good  news  to  you.  . . . 

Twelve  years  ago  when  I came  to  Morgan  Chapel,  nearly 
every  house  on  Corning  Street  was  a wide-open  place  of 
licentiousness.  Even  the  policeman  on  the  beat  had  a 
key  to  the  Chapel  and  was  caught  bringing  women  into  our 
vestry  for  immoral  purposes.  It  has  been  a long,  hard, 
wretched  fight. 

We  finally  got  rid  of  all  but  three  or  four.  These 
were  conducted  by  one  woman  who  owned  one  house  and 
hired  the  others  of  landlords  who  cared  for  nothing 
except  high  rents.  Weil,  last  month  we  had  them  ar- 
rested and  convicted  again.  Through  the  police,  we 
have  induced  one  landlord  to  put  them  out  of  his  house. 
The  police  have  told  us  if  we  wo uld  take  that  house  and 
put  In  clean,  decent  people — it  is  next  door  to  the  one 
owned  by  the  woman — the  police  would  stand  by  us  and 
close  all  the  others. 

I have  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  workers  in 
rug  factory  . . . and  they  have  premised  to  come  and 
live  there  and  pay  the  same  rent  as  they  pay  elsewhere. 
This  will  fill  the  house  and  pay  the  rent  and  expenses 
of  the  same.  Indeed  it  establishes  a Settlement,  an 
ideal  lodging  house  in  the  midst  of  lodging  houses  that 
need  just  such  a concrete  example. 

...  we  will  supplant  the  "House  of  Perdition"  with 
the  House  of  Praise. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I am  snouting  happy  this  morning. 

I ca..  almost  hear  you  say  "Hallelujah"  as  you  read  this. 


Management  of  Morgan  Chapel.  Under  the  terms  of 
Henry  Morgan’s  will,  Morgan  Chapel  was  owned  by  the  Benevo- 
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lent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  the  Unitarian  city  missionary 
organization.  The  will  also  stipulated  that  a minister  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  England  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cnurch  must  he  in  charge  of  the  religious  work  at 
the  Chapel.  Under  this  provision,  E.  J.  Helms  became  the 
pastor  of  Morgan  Chapel.  To  finance  the  project,  the  Unitar- 
ian trustees  had  leased  the  corner  of  the  building  to  a firm 
which  established  a drug  store  there.  Mental  from  this 
store  was  the  chief  source  for  the  minister's  salary.  When 
Helms'  discovered  that  illegal  sales  were  being  made  in  the 
drug  store,  he  Insisted  that  the  lease  be  terminated.  Other 
sources  of  income  were  the  contributions  of  the  local  con- 
stituents and  the  Methodist  City  Missionary  Society. 

After  the  close  of  the  drug  store,  the  Benevolent  Fraternity 
of  Churches  and  the  Boston  Missionary  and  Church  Extension 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  made  equal  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  the  work.  A "Joint  Committee"  was 
established  to  administer  the  work.  This  committee  consisted 
of  representatives  of  the  two  missionary  societies.  The 
trustees  of  the  property,  however,  were  the  trustees  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  as  provided  in  Morgan's 
will.  By  1900,  the  work  had  grown  so  large  that  the  existing 
building  was  inadequate.  In  1901,  the  building  became  un- 

E.  J.  Helms,  "The  Development  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries, " unpublished  manuscript,  p.  2. 
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safe.  The  city  ordered  it  razed.  The  building  was  torn  down 
but  no  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  rebuilding.  The  church  ser- 
vices and  some  of  the  activities  were  continued  using  the 
building  of  the  Barnard  Memorial,  a nearby  religious  and  so- 
cial agency.  Neither  the  Unitarian  nor  the  Methodist  denomin- 
ations had  funds  available  with  which  to  rebuild. 45  The 
trustees  did  not  desire  a public  appeal  and  general  solicita- 
tion. Helms  declared  in  his  book  Pioneering  in  Modern  City 
Missions  that  the  trustees  feared  a general  solicitation 
would  interfere  with  their  receipts  as  a denomination.44 
In  order  to  rebuild,  the  trustees  borrowed  $50,000  from  the 
Franklin  Savings  Bank.  Interest  on  the  mortgage  amounted 
to  $2500  per  year,  which  became  a constant  source  of  irrita- 
tion among  members  of  the  Joint  Committee.  A Women's 
Auxiliary  was  organized  among  women's  groups  of  various  de- 
nominations and  each  year  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  was 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a fair  sponsored  by  the  group. 

This  method  of  raising  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  continued 
until  1910  when  the  fair  failed,  and  a crisis  was  precipi- 
tated.45 Meanwhile,  however,  a new  building  was  constructed 

45  Ibid. 

44  p.  41. 

45  "American  Methodism's  Most  Unique  Institution," 

Zion 1 s Herald,  p.  268. 


and  in  1903  was  occupied. 

Upon  moving  into  the  new  building,  the  name  was 
changed  from  Morgan  Chapel  to  Morgan  Memorial. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  organizational  structure  which  is  operative  in  the 
institution  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  social  service 
and  educational  activities  will  he  considered  in  this  chapter, 
but  the  industrial  activities  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  Five. 
Source  material  for  this  chapter  includes  the  files  of  Zion  * s 
Herald;  files  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council;  Morgan 
Memorial.  Report  of  a Study  Carried  on  in  1945  and  1S44 , by 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council;  personal  letters  of 
Edgar  James  Halms;  minutes  of  the  Joint  Com;  it tee  directing 
Morgan  Memorial  until  its  reorganization;  reports  ana  records 
of  Morgan  Memorial;  interviews  with  officers  and  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Morgan  Memorial;  interviews  with 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  organization;  interviews  with 
departmental  heads;  and  an  interview  and  correspondence  with 
P.  J.  Trevethan  who  is  the  acting  executive  secretary  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America  and  of  the  Department  of  Good- 
will Industries  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  executive  secretary  of  Morgan 
Memorial  refused  permission  for  the  examination  cf  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  cf  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Morgan 
Memorial. 
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l^organ  Memorial  Church  will  be  considered  in  Chapter 
Seven  which  considers  the  development  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Church  of  All  Nations. 

A.  FORMAL  ORGAN I Z AT I ON 1 2 

Morgan  Memorial  continued  to  be  operated  by  the  same 

joint  committee  which  had  administered  Morgan  Chapel.  In 

1905,  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  contributed  the 

sum  of  $2500.  An  equal  sum  was  contributed  by  the  Boston 

Missionary  and  Cnurch  Extension  Society  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church.  The  total  sum  received  from  all  sources 

was  ^9,960.  This  sum  was  $170  short  of  meeting  the  expenses 

of  the  year  which  included  interest  on  the  mortgage,  salar- 

2 

ies,  supplies,  insurance,  and  utilities.  Officers  of  the 
committee  at  this  time  were  the  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  who  was 
paster  of  Second  Cnurch  in  Boston  (Unitarian);  Everett  0. 
Fisk,  Methodist  layman;  Courtenay  Guild,  a Unitarian  layman 
who  remained  as  treasurer  of  Morgan  Memorial  and  later  as 
vice  president  until  his  death  in  1945;  and  E.  J.  Helms, 
secretary  of  the  comma t tee  ana  superintendent  of  Morgan 
Memorial.  The  sub-committees  were:  the  Finance  committee 


1 See  charts  of  the  formal  organization  in  the  Appendix. 

2 "Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee, " unpublished  record, 
June  27,  1904,  p.  3. 
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headed  by  Mr.  Van  Ness,  the  Religious  Work  Committee  with  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Mansfield  as  chairman,  the  Music  Committee  led  by 
Mr.  Guild,  the  Children's  Work  Committee  headed  by  Professor 
Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  and  the  Cooperative  Work,  Relief  and 
Temperance  Committee  with  Mr.  Fisk  as  chairman.0 

In  tne  year  1905  the  industrial  and  relief  work  car- 
ried on  by  tne  Morgan  Memorial  was  organized  and  incorporated 
under  the  name  "Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and 
Stores,  Incorporated".  As  a non-profit,  charitable  corpora- 
tion, it  carried  on  the  industrial  and  relief  work  in  the 
Morgan  Memorial  building  and  a series  of  adjacent  houses. 

Rent  was  paid  to  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  use  of  the  build- 
ings. Tnis  phase  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  development  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  chapter. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1909,  it  was  be- 
coming increasingly  evident  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee that  Morgan  Memorial  could  not  continue  much  longer 
without  a reorganization  and  re-assessment  of  responsibili- 
ties. Accordingly,  on  October  1,  1909,  the  Joint  Committee 
requested  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  release 
its  financial  interest  in  Morgan  Memorial,  as  provided  in 
Henry  Morgan's  last  will  and  testament.  The  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches  in  turn  agreed  always  to  keep  a 


3 


Ibid. . p.  2. 


Ill 


4 

Methodist  Episcopal  minister  in  charge. 

On  May  6,  1910,  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee 
was  authorized  to  notify  the  Boston  Missionary  and  Church 
Extension  Society  and  the  benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 
that  interest  on  the  mortgages  was  past  due  and  that  the 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  demanded  a reduction  of  the  principal 
by  §10,000  as  well  as  the  payment  of  interest.4 5  At  this 
time,  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores, 
Incorporated,  was  paying  one  hundred  dollars  monthly  rental 
for  the  use  of  the  building. 

Cn  July  20,  1910,  foreclosure  was  carried  out.  An 
auction  sale  was  held.  Since  there  were  no  bidders,  the 
property  passed  from  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bene- 
volent Fraternity  of  Churches  to  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank. 
The  property  was  then  rented  from  the  bank.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee requested,  at  a special  meeting  on  July  29,  1910, 
that  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Cnurches  submit  a statement 
of  the  terms  under  which  it  would  be  willing  to  continue  its 
part  in  the  work  at  Morgan  Memorial. 5 

In  the  spring  of  1910  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 

4 Ibid. . October  1,  1909,  pp.  87-88. 

5 Ibid. . May  6,  1910,  pp.  94-96. 

5 "Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee,"  unpublished  rec- 
ord, July  29,  1910,  p.  99. 
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Churches  employed  an  investigator  to  study  the  work  of  Morgan 
Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores.  Charges  we re 
made  that  the  bookkeeping  system  was  inadequate  and  tnat  the 
employment  of  individuals  in  the  industrial  work  and  the 
sale  of  goods  in  the  stores  was  not  according  to  the  best 
principles  of  social  service.  It  was  held  that  investigation 
of  each  individual  should  precede  the  giving  of  relief.  The 
Joint  Committee,  on  motion  of  2.  J.  Helms,  immediately  voted 
to  have  a thorough  study  of  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  In- 
dustries and  Stores  made  by  a committee  of  experts.?  In  a 
prepared  statement  to  the  Joint  Committee,  2.  J.  Helms 
agreed  with  "the  unanswerable  dictum  of  scientific  charity 
that  'investigation  should  precede  the  giving  of  relief'." 
Helms,  however,  differentiated  between  "relief"  and  "opportu- 
nity". The  giving  of  opportunity  should  be  furnished  every- 
one, he  maintained,  as  long  as  the  rights  of  others  are  not 
interfered  with.  ~ Purchasers  in  the  store  paid  their  money 
or  worked  for  what  they  got.  Sales  were  not  made  to  those 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  hone  of  the  purchasers  or 
workers,  according  to  Helms,  asked  for  charity  or  relief. 
Those  who  do  ask  for  charity,  he  maintained,  should  be  in- 
vestigated before  relief  is  given.  He  believed  opportunity 

? Ibid. , October  10,  1910,  pp.  102-15. 
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to  be  different  from  relief.9 10 

Luring  the  latter  part  of  1309  and  throughout  the 
year  1910  the  Joint  Committee  was  considering  plans  for  re- 
organization. On  September  2,  1910,  a board  of  directors 
was  created  with  three  directors  to  be  chosen  by  the  Benevo- 
lent Fraternity  of  Churches,  three  directors  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Boston  missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society,  three 
directors  to  be  cnosen  by  the  shareholders  of  Morgan  Memori- 
al Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores,  one  director  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  Morgan  Memorial,  and  one 
director  to  be  chosen  by  the  Official  3oard  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Church.  Membership  on  the  board  of  directors  would 
be  contingent  upon  the  continuance  by  the  above  named  organ- 
izations of  at  least  their  current  contributions.  In  this 
reorganization  it  was  further  stipulated  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  religious  work  be  according  to  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Morgan  and  under  the  direction  of  a minister 
appointed  by  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.^0 

In  a resolution  passed  by  the  meeting  of  delegates  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  on  March  12,  1911,  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  withdrew  from  active  participation  in 

9 Loc.  Cit. 


10  raid. . October  2,  1910,  p.  116. 
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the  management  of  Morgan  Memorial  as  of  May  1,  1911.  The 

reason  given  for  the  action  was  as  follows: 

. . . the  Fraternity  can,  under  present  conditions,  ren- 
der tne  best  service  to  the  Morgan  Memorial  work  and  to 
the  community  by  leaving  the  Morgan  Memorial  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  logically  fitted  to  administer  it, 
the  Fraternity  having  first  earnestly  co-operated  with 
other  societies  to  learn  by  careful  investigation  how 
the  work  can  best  be  conducted. 

This  action  . . . will  . . . leave  those  most  direct- 
ly active  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  work  free  from  the 
difficulties  which  must  necessarily  arise  in  a large  and 
more  complex  and  cumbersome  management. 

It  is  believed  also  that  the  Fraternity  will  be  able 
to  do  more  effective  work  by  turning  its  attention  to 
other  fields  which,  more  and  more,  demand  its  energies 
and  resources. H 

The  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  continued  to  contribute 
to  the  enterprise  for  a period  of  one  year  after  its  with- 
drawal. 


Soon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity 
of  Churches,  a campaign  was  launched  to  raise  funds  to  retire 
the  mortgage  and  make  needed  repairs  in  the  building.  By 
June  14,  1911,  Helms  was  able  to  report  to  the  directors  of 
the  Boston  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society  that 
§51,500  had  been  secured.  “While  Methodists  gave  most  largely, 
the  responses  received  from  Unitarian,  Congregational,  Episco- 


--  Letter  from  N.  W.  Robinson,  recording  secretary  of 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  to  M.  J.  Helms,  dated 
March  17,  1911,  and  "Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee,"  Aoril  2}., 
1911,  pp.  123-129. 
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palian  and  Baptist  friends  were  generous  ana  fraternal,  11 
said  Helms.12  Many  requested  their  names  be  not  mentioned; 
among  others  who  gave  $5,000,  were  E.  o.  Fish,  Roswell  R. 
Robinson,  Miss  Alice  Linscott  and  l^rs.  W.  W.  Warren.  Moses 
Merrill,  who  had  befriended  Henry  Morgan,  contributed  gener- 
ously, as  did  George  H.  Maxwell,  R.  S.  Douglass,  and  Dr.  Dil- 
13 

Ion  Bronson. 

The  building  was  purchased  from  the  Franklin  Savings 
Bank  by  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  and  it  became  a Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Under  the  new  management,  Morgan  Memorial 
continued  to  be  broad  in  outlook.  At  the  mortgage- burning 
ceremony  the  Reverend  Thomas  Van  Ness,  pastor  of  Second 
Cnurch  in  Boston  (Unitarian)  said  that  Morgan  Memorial  stood 
as  an  example  of  a religious  democracy  that  fused  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  into  human  welfare  work  and  broke  down  denomina- 
tional differences.  Bishop  John  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  the 
Boston  Area  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  replied,  "City 
evangelism  is  a work  of  such  large  proportions  that  no  one 
denomination  can  cope  with  it. "14 

The  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores, 

12  "Morgan  Memorial's  Peril  and  Rescue,"  Zion's  Herald. 
June  14,  1911,  p.  742. 

13  Lee.  Cit. 

14  "Morgan  Memorial's  Mortgage  Burning,"  Zion's  Herald. 
Feb.  14,  1912,  p.  217. 
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Incorporated,  continued  to  rent  space  in  the  building.  In 
the  year  1917  construction  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of 
All  Nations  was  begun.  At  this  time  legal  ownership  of  ail 
buildings  previously  owned  by  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  was 
transferred  to  that  of  the  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores. 
A consideration  in  this  transfer  was  a large  gift  toward  the 
construction  of  the  new  Church  of  All  Nations  building  which 
was  given  by  George  Henry,  a benefactor  and  director  of  the 
total  Morgan  Memorial  enterprise.  Details  and  reasons  for 
this  transfer  may  be  ascertained  only  from  the  minutes  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

With  the  transfer  of  property,  there  was  also  a trans- 
fer of  management  of  educational  and  social  service  activi- 
ties. This  transfer  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tax 
exemption  for  the  entire  institution,  according  to  Fred  C. 
Moore,  who  was  executive  Secretary  of  Morgan  Memorial  at  the 

I c T1 

time  of  thi s writing.  m.  j.  Helms  continued  in  his  post 
as  administrator  of  both  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  In- 
dustries and  Stores  and  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cnurch  of  Mu 
Nations.  There  was  considerable  overlapping  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  former  corporation  and 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  church. 

There  was  no  change  in  policy  in  any  phase  of  the 


Interview  with  F.  C.  Moore,  Dec.  15,  1948. 
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institution  at  this  time.  In  the  volume  Prospectus  and 
Kanual  of  Morgan  Memorial  1922.  published  by  the  institution 
itself,  no  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  between  religious 
activity  and  social  service  and  education  activity.  The  book 
begins  with  a "Statement  of  Purpose"  followed  by  a considera- 
tion of  specific  objectives  for  the  next  ten-year  period  of 
the  life  of  the  institution.  The  chapter  on  the  Church  of 
All  Nations  included  sections  describing  the  English  Speaking 
Department,  the  Italian  Department,  the  Syrian  Department, 
the  Portugese  Department,  the  Negro  Department,  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  and  the  Americanization  Department.  The 
following  chapter  described  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary 
Settlement  and  was  followed  by  a chapter  on  the  Cooperative 
Industries  and  Stores.  These  latter  chapters  discussed 
specific  religious  work  to  be  done  in  tne  respective  depart- 
ments, and  was  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Church  of  ^11  Nations. 

In  1933  the  G-r eater  Boston  Community  Fund  was  organ- 
ized and  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores 
entered  the  new  plan.  It  had  previously  received  sums  of 
money  for  relief  work  from  the  Associated  Charities,  which 
the  new  Community  Fund  organization  supplanted.  It  entered 
this  organization  as  a non-sectarian  agency.  Hence  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  separate  the  Cnurch  of 
All  Nations  and  its  religious  activity  from  the  Cooperative 
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Industries  and.  Stores,  which  in  the  year  1946  included  the 
G-oodwiil  Industries,  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center,  the 
Cnarles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys,  the  summer  camps,  the 
Goodwill  Day  Nursery  and.  Kindergarten,  the  Fred  H.  Seavey 
Seminary  Settlement  for  Ken,  the  Bliza  Henry  Home,  the  Lucy 
Stone  Home,  and  the  Henniker  Goodwill  Lodge.  Since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Helms  in  1942,  the  administrative  head  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Industries  and  Stores  and  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
All  Nations  have  not  been  the  same  person.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  cooperation  between  the  two  organizations  and  in 
many  ways  they  may  be  considered  as  one  institution  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  discussion  of  tne  various  departments. 

In  June,  1944,  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 
issued  a report  of  the  investigation  it  had  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  year  1945  and  1944  of  Morgan  Memorial.  This  report 
noted  that  Morgan  Memorial  was  carrying  on  service  in  seven 
different  roles  of  social  work  as  well  as  operating  a sizable 
business.  These  different  aspects  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
work  were  observed  to  have  a singleness  of  purpose  which 
gave  a measure  of  unity  to  the  organization,  that  purpose 
being  to  minister  to  the  needy  and  to  help  the  afflicted. 

Said  the  report : 

It  is  essentially  a religious  purpose,  and  Morgan  Memo- 
rial from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the  original 
Morgan  Chapel,  has  retained  its  religious  character. 

The  Church  of  All  Nations  stands  as  the  central  feature 
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of  the  extensive  group  of  buildings.  The  dominant 
influence  is  Methodist.  There  is  close  affiliation  with 
Boston  University,  particularly  the  Theological  Scnool 
whose  students  engage  in  various  departments  of  the  work 
as  part  of  their  training  and  as  a means  of  earning  part 
or  all  of  thfeir  living  expenses.  While  the  religious 
purpose  is  basic,  the  management  disclaims  any  interest 
in  proselyting  and  asserts  that  the  practice  is  to  re- 
spect scrupulously  the  avowed  religious  preferences  of 
those  they  serve.  . . . Chiefly  does  the  religious  mo- 
tive in  the  work  of  Morgan  Memorial  find  expression  in 
a warm-hearted,  out-going  spirit  of  service  founded  upon 
the  Christian  concept  of  charity.  Everybody  is  taken 
in,  no  matter  how  erring  or  unattractive  he  may  be. 

There  is  no  discrimination  against  any  individual  or 
group  on  any  basis  at  all.1^ 


B.  OBJECTIVES  OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 


In  1922  Morgan  Memorial  printed  the  following  as  its 
general  objective: 

In  ten  years  Morgan  Memorial  should  makes  its  ideals 
and  resulting  methods  of  loving  service  so  clearly  ap- 
preciated by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  its  neigh- 
borhood and  enlarging  parish,  that  they  will  assist  in 
the  unselfish  enterprise  of  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  Love  oh  earth.1*7 

Dr.  Helms,  writing  as  administrative  head  of  the  institution, 
repeated  this  objective  for  the  organization  on  October  21, 
1941.  He  added  that  with  a fast  moving  parish  there  was 
little  nope  for  much  development  and  organization  of  ideals 
among  the  commercialized  citizens  of  the  community  who  scon 


lo  Morgan  Memorial.  Re sort  of  a Study  Carried  on  in 
1945  and  1944,  p.  6. 

17 


p.  17. 


Prospectus  and  Manual  of  Morgan  Memorial . 1922, 
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move  to  more  comfortable  locations  elsewhere.  The  further 
objective  was  given  as  follows: 

Morgan  Memorial  should  seek  to  maintain  in  principle 
and  practice  a stalwart  democracy  in  all  departments  of 
its  work.  It  system  of  staff  conference  and  action  by 
responsible  committees  on  all  proposals  should  insure 
this.  Dictatorship  will  be  almost  impossible  if  respon- 
sible workers  insist  on  such  discussion  and  vote. 

Morgan  Memorial  must  always  give  especial  service  to 
the  poor  and  underprivileged.  If  there  is  any  favor- 
itism, it  is  for  the  poor. 18 

Democratic  cooperation  was  set  forth  as  the  objective  of 
Morgan  Memorial.  "Not  totalitarian  power  over  others  to  ex- 
ploit them  for  a select  group,  but  democratic  cooperation  for 
equal  enrichment  of  all  mankind.  1,89 


Particular  Objectives.  A series  of  "particular  ob- 
jectives" for  the  institution  written  by  Helms  in  1941,  car- 
ried forward  ana  expanded  those  previously  published  in  1922. 
These  particular  objectives  are  as  fellows: 

1.  In  religion  the  Morgan  Memorial  should  aim  at 
being  so  tolerant  that  a child  of  God  of  any  race  or 
tongue  will  find  worship  of  his  Heavenly  Father  as  nat- 
ural as  breathing  and  will  recognize  a Christian 
brotherhood  in  all  personal  contacts. 

2.  In  citizenship  the  organization  should  be  vibrant 
with  the  best  American  ideals,  thus  the  immigrants  will 
find  every  incentive  to  develop  their  best  potentiali- 
ties as  their  contribution  to  a better  American  civil- 


18  E.  J.  Helms,  "Morgan  Memorial  Objectives,  1941," 
unpublished  manuscript,  p.  1. 

19  Loc.  Cit. 
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ization  to  come. 

3.  In  industry  Morgan  Memorial  should  be  so  just  and 
merciful  in  all  of  its  relationships  that  advocates  of 
excessive  radicalism  or  excessive  capitalism  shall  be 
disarmed. . Democratic  organization  of  Morgan  Memorial 
and  the  Christian  spirit  are  essential  to  accomplishing 
this.  The  Goodwill  Industries  should  not  only  “save  the 
waste"  but  use  the  waste.  An  enlargement  of  plant  is 
needed  in  order  that  more  of  the  old,  handicapped  and 
unfortunate  may  find  in  its  workshops  that  the  best  help 
is  the  help  which  helps  one  to  help  himself  by  helping 
some  one  else. 9 *  11 

4.  In  Children's  Work  Morgan  Memorial  should  help- 
fully influence  the  unborn  babe  . . . from  first  child- 
hood to  second  childhood  its  program  of  education  should 
provide  . . . inspiration,  instruction,  and  forms  of 
service  . . . which  stimulate  the  best  character  and 
most  useful  citizenship. 

5.  In  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  and 
Hayden  G-oodwill  Inn,  Morgan  Memorial  should  minister  in 
ways  to  restore  man  and  boys  to  normal  living  quickly. 
Methods  to  be  used  must  be  a scientific  and  Christian 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  these  coming  for  help. 

6.  Fresh  Air  Camps,  Farm,  and  Industrial  Plantation 
at  South  Athol  are  Morgan  Memorial's  way  of  developing 
an  enlarging  ministry  to  increasing  numbers  by  producing 
new  products,  by  building  new  human  fiber  and  intro- 
ducing new  ideals  in  a new  environment.  Here  also  a 
small  cooperative  commonwealth  with  proper  leadership 
could  be  established. 

7.  The  Morgan  Memorial  Clinic  should  aim  to  treat 
the  body,  mind,  and  soul  with  special  emphasis  on  pre- 
venting sickness  by  wholesome  living.  The  staff  should 
understand  the  various  tongues  of  the  polyglot  popula- 
tion. 

8.  The  Working  Women's  Settlement  offers  opportunity 
to  render  a protective  and  Christ-like  ministry  to  many 
homeless  working  women. 

9.  In  the  proposed  Market,  Morgan  Memorial  desires 
to  feed  the  hungry  as  well  as  clothe  the  naked.  . . . 

to  reduce  tiie  heavy  burden  of  the  poor At  South 

Athol  and  in  Boston,  Morgan  Memorial  by  inaugurating 
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some  producer’s  and  consumer's  cooperatives  will  carry 
out  the  vision  of  E.  J.  Helms  wnen  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores  was  formed. 

10.  A well-educated  group  of  supervisors  and  fore- 
men with  specially  trained  assistants  must  be  developed 
so  that  the  underprivileged  and  handicapped  workers 
will  receive  training  that  will  life  them  from  depend- 
ency to  positions  contributing  to  public  welfare  and 
self-support. 

11.  Morgan  Memorial  should,  aim  at  the  establishment 
of  a pension  system  for  all  workers,  opportunity  workers 
and  missionary  workers,  who  have  one  or  more  years  of 
service.  This  system  should  have  a character-building 
value  what  will  transcend  governmental  and  insurance 
company  pension  plans.  ^ 


C.  DAY  NURSERY  AND  KINDERGARTEN 


It  has  been  noted  that  day  nursery  work  in  Morgan 
Chapel  began  in  1897.  Miss  Mary  Fagan  remained  leader  of 
this  department  for  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  In  1910  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  to  Morgan  Memorial  took  the  responsibility 
of  raising  funds  with  which  to  operate  the  day  nursery,  and 
in  1920  the  Auxiliary  also  assumed  the  expenses  of  the  kinder 
garten.^1  In  1912  Miss  Helen  Paine,  a kindergartn  teacher  in 
the  boston  Public  Schools,  was  engaged  as  teacher  and  direc- 
tor of  the  program.  It  was  under  her  leadership  that  the 
present  educational  features  of  the  day  nursery  and  kinder- 


2°  Ibid.,  pp.  1-3. 

21  Mrs.  W.  Adams,  "Historical  Sketch  of  Morgan  Memo- 
rial Day  Nursery, " unpublished  manuscript,  p.  2. 
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garten  program  were  developed.  In  1925  Kiss  Capen,  a 

graduate  of  Miss  Nell's  Kindergarten  ana  Primary  Training 
School,  succeeded  Miss  Paine  as  director. 

The  staff,  in  addition  to  Miss  Capen,  in  1948  included 
three  nursery  and  kindergarten  teachers,  graduates  of  accred- 
ited schools.  In  addition,  eight  students  from  the  Wheelock 
College,  the  Perry  Normal  School,  and  the  Simmons  College  of 
School  of  Home  Economics  do  practice  work  from  two  to  four 
mornings  a week  for  the  course  of  a school  term.  With  three 
terms  during  the  year,  there  is  a changing  group  of  students. 
Additional  staff  includes  a housekeeper,  a cook,  and  a jani- 
tor. 


Facilities.  In  1938  funds  were  provided  in  the  George 
E.  Henry  estate  for  the  erection  of  the  present  three-story 
Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  building.  Cn  the  first  floor 
are  two  large  school  rooms  with  toilet  and  coat  rooms  adjoin- 
ing. Appointments  and  furnishings  in  these  rooms,  as  in  the 
entire  building,  are  especially  designed  for  use  by  small 
children.  The  Director's  office  and  the  isolation  and  exam- 
ination room  are  on  this  same  floor.  Cn  the  second  floor  is 
located  the  children's  dining  room  with  a spacious  modern 
kitchen  adjoining  it.  Two  large  sleeping  rooms  with  cots  for 
each  child  are  used  for  rest  periods.  On  this  floor  is  also 
located  a teachers'  rest  room.  The  third  floor  houses  the 
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Women's  Auxiliary  meeting  room  ana  two  apartments  for .workers. 
On  the  roof  there  is  a fenced-in  play  area  with  a little  house 
in  which  equipment  may  be  stored.  In  the  basement  is  a large 
play  room,  and  adjoining  tne  building  is  an  enclosed  out-door 
playground. 

Program.  The  Nursery  School  daily  program  for  the 
two  and  three  year  old  chilaren  ana  the  Kindergarten  program 
both  begin  at  7:30  A.M.  with  a health  inspection  of  the 
children  as  they  arrive  and  free  play  until  8:30  A.M. , when 
most  of  the  children  arrive.  If  the  teacher  suspects  dis- 
ease or  other  unhealthy  condition,  the  Board  of  Health  nurse 
makes  an  examination.  The  Nursery  School  program  begins  with 
a period  of  stories,  songs,  and  creative  activities.  Then 
follows  the  toilet  routine,  after  which  each  is  given  a 
spoonful  of  cod  liver  oil. 

A mid-morning  snack  with  fruit  juice  or  milk  is  fol- 
lowed by  a play  hour  out-of-doors,  and  the  toilet  routine. 

’The  washing  of  face  and  hands  and  combing  of  hair  plus  a fif- 
teen minute  rest  period  precedes  dinner.  An  afternoon  rest 
period  of  two  hours  length  follows,  after  wriich  the  children 
are  given  a two-hour  free  play  period  out-of-doors  wnen 
weather  permits. 

^2  interview  with  Miss  Ruth  Capen  on  Oct.  18,  1948,  and 
Ruth  Capen,  "Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Day  Nursery, " mimeo- 
graphed, p.  5,  also  Morgan  Memorial,  Report  of  a Study  Carried 
on  in  1S43  and  1944 , p.  115-15. 
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The  Kindergarten  program  is  slightly  different.  Time 
is  taken  in  the  schedule  to  replace  equipment  and  materials 
used  during  the  work  and  play  periods.  There  is  a twenty 
minute  conversation  period  when  health  habits,  nature  study, 
and  other  subjects  are  discussed.  Tnere  are  periods  for 
games  of  rhythms  and  for  songs  and  stories.  Like  the  Nursery 
School  program,  there  is  an  hour  of  free  play  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  afternoon  rest  period 
for  the  Kindergarten  is  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  in 
length. 

There  is  also  a program  for  the  adults.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  departments  of  Morgan  Memorial,  mothers  of 
nursery  children  meet  to  discuss  problems  of  child  care. 
Health  specialists  and  children's  workers  sometimes  speak  at 
these  meetings.  A Red  Gross  Home  Nursing  course  occupied 
the  program  of  several  meetings  in  1943,  and  a cooking  school 
was  the  center  of  other  meetings.  These  meetings  are  held  in 
the  evenings,  and  recreational  activities  are  always  part  of 
the  program.  Cider  brothers  and  sisters  are  encouraged  by 
the  nursery  workers  to  attend  the  clubs  and  classes  of  the 
Youth  and  Children's  Center  of  Morgan  Memorial.  "Our  Day 
Nursery  recommends  to  unchurched  Protestant  families  the 
Church  of  All  Nations  with  its  vital  church  and  church  school 
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program. 23 

Intake  Policy.  A mother  who  desires  to  secure  admis- 

— ■ . ■ . . ...  . i . h 

sion  for  her  child  in  the  Day  Nursery  or  Kindergartn  applies 
to  a social  worker  in  the  Family  Service  Department  of  Morgan 
Memorial.  The  Social  Service  Index  is  then  used  and  other  a- 
gencies  familiar  with  the  family  may  be  consulted.  The  so- 
cial worker  visits  the  home  and  carefully  studies  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  family,  health  conditions  in  the  home, 
and  general  conditions  existing  there.  An  intake  committee 
which  includes  the  director  of  the  nursery  and  the  social 
worker  either  accepts  or  rejects  the  application.  If  the 
application  is  rejected,  some  other  agency  may  be  suggested 
to  the  parent.  A fee  of  from  five  cents  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  is  charged  the  parent,  the  exact  amount  depending  on 
the  financial  condition  in  the  home.  Medical  examinations 
and  innoculations  are  required  of  children  accepted. 

Children  are  accepted  only  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, that  is,  within  easy  walking  distance.  The  area 
which  the  nursery  ana  kindergarten  aim  to  serve  is  bounded 
by  Dover,  Tremont,  Stuart,  Kneeland,  Tyler,  and  Albany 
Streets.  There  are  some  circumstances  in  which  children  who 
live  outside  this  area  are  accepted. 

The  capacity  of  the  nursery  and  kindergarten  is  forty 


23  Ruth  Capen,  Op.  Cl t. , p.  7. 
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children;  however,  present  enrollment  is  forty-seven.  There 
is  always  a waiting  list  of  applicants. 

In  making  a study  of  case  work  at  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Day  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Miss  Esther  Edith  ^oddeck  dis- 
covered that  case  histories  of  children  accepted  into  the 
program  in  1942  and  1943  fell  into  eight  categories.  These 
catagories  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

(1)  Families  in  which  the  mother  is  unmarried; 

(2)  families  with  marital  difficulty  resulting  in  discord, 
separation,  divorce,  or  desertion,  leaving  but  one  parent  to 
earn  the  living  and  care  for  the  child;  (3)  families  in  which 
one  of  the  parents  is  ill  or  dead;  (4)  families  who  bring 
their  child  or  children  to  the  nursery  with  specific  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  emotional  problems  to  be  remedied  in  the 
group  situation;  (50  families  in  which  poor  social  conditions 
over  a period  of  years  have  prevented  their  functionas  as  a 
satisfactory  social  unit,  despite  the  assistance  of  numerous 
agencies;  (6)  families  who  provide  an  unsuitable  environment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  child,  exclusive 
of  the  environment  under  poor  social  conditions;  (7)  families 
having  racial-cultural  problems;  and  (8)  families  in  which  a 
simple  work  problem  is  created  by  the  employment  of  both 

^ "Case  Work  in  a Day  Nursery,  A Study  of  41  Cases  at 
the  Morgan  Memorial  Day  Nursery,  1942-1943,  11  unpublished 
master's  thesis,  pp.  21-22. 
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mother  and  father.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
care  for  children  of  mothers  who  must  work  to  supplement  the 
family  income,  and  a majority  of  cases  consequently  would  be 
placed  in  the  final  category. 

D.  THE  YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN'S  CENTER  AND 
THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  an  Industrial  School 
was  started  at  Morgan  Chapel  in  18S0,  and  that  in  1897,  a 
School  of  Music  was  formed.  A Sunday  School  was  conducted  in 
the  church  prior  to  Helms'  appointment  as  pastor,  and  this 
feature  has  continued  through  the  years  to  the  present  time. 
There  were  many  attempts  at  general  education  and  religious 
education  among  both  children  and  adults.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  present  the  currently-existing  Youth  and 
Children's  Center  and  the  Religious  Education  Department 
together  with  the  various  educational  activities  which  were 
forerunners  of  the  present  organization. 

Youth  and  Adult  Education.  In  October,  1907,  the 
School  of  Applied  Christianity  of  Morgan  Memorial  had  its 
first  sessions,  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  the  follow- 
ing decaue,  some  type  of  training  for  Christian  leaders  was 
conducted  in  connection  with  Morgan  Memorial.  Tne  purpose 

Walter  Scott  Athearn,  An  Adventure  in  Religious 
Education,  p.  22. 
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of  this  school  was  to  inform  and  train  volunteer  workers  for 

26 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  other  churches  in  greater  Boston. 
Five  courses  were  offered  by  the  school.  One  course  met 
Sundays  at  3 P.M.  as  a "People's  Forum"  and  drew  large  crowds, 
many  of  whom  we re  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  school. 

The  forum  was  in  existence  at  Morgan  Memorial  prior  to  the 
founding  of  the  school.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  this  forurn 
was  made  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  spoke  many  times  from 
this  platform.  He  objected  to  the  fact  that  after  he  fin- 
ished speaking  on  municipal  ownership,  many  speeches  were 
made  from  the  floor  and  not  one  made  allusion  to  the  subject 
assigned  for  the  meeting. 27  Among  the  subjects  which  had 
been  considered  by  the  forum  prior  to  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Christianity  were:  courts  and  prison  reform, 
legislative  corruption,  women's  suffrage,  socialism,  relig- 
ious aspects  of  evolution,  municipal  ownership,  temperance, 
trade  unions,  sociology,  science  of  the  mine.,  spiritualism, 

the  people's  rule,  the  single  tax,  anti-vaccination,  agnos- 

28 

ticism,  ana  the  age  to  corne.^  When  the  forum  became  a part 
of  the  School  of  Applied  Christianity,  it  was  described  as 

-6  h^h  Evening  School  of  Applied  Christianity, " 

Zion's  Herald.  July  17,  1907,  p.  921. 

^ Edward  Everett  Hale,  "The  Boston  Forum,  " The 
Christian  Register.  Jan.  15,  1905,  p.  88. 

28  ii Morgan  Memorial  Forum, 
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follows:  "Religion  as  Applied,  to  the  Political,  Social,  In- 

dustrial ana  Economic  Problems  of  the  Present.  Lectures 

29 

followed  by  lively  discussions."  " Other  courses  in  uhe 
school  were  "Health  and  Healing,  11  "Immigration",  "Dependents 
and  Delinquents",  ana  "Religion  as  Applied  to  Hu sic  and  Art." 
The  latter  course  was  offered  in  connection  with  the  music 
school  at  Morgan  Memorial.  Visiting  lecturers  were  featured 
in  the  courses.  Each  course  met  one  night  a week.  Tuition 
for  all  courses  was  one  dollar.  Single  admission  to  any  lec- 
ture or  concert  by  tnose  other  than  students  in  the  school 
was  five  cents. 

The  Scnool  for  Applied  Christianity  existed  in  various 
forms  as  a school  for  the  training  of  Christian  leaders  until 
November  9,  1917.  At  this  time,  the  school  was  united  with 
the  Deaconess  Training  School,  which  in  turn  was  to  be  merged 
with  Boston  University.  On  December  27,  1917,  this  merger 
was  accomplished  and  a new  school,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Work,  had  its  beginning. 30 

Morgan  Memorial  contributed  financially  to  the  new 
Boston  University  School  for  one  year  and  in  the  fall  of  1918 

^ "Catalog  of  the  School  of  Applied  Cnris tianity, " 
1907-1908,  p.  2. 

30  Athearn,  Ojo.  Ci  t. . p.  27. 
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founded  the  Morgan  Memorial  Academy  which  was  described  as 
"A  High-Grade  bight;  Preparatory  School".  Its  purpose  was  to 
prepare  students  for  college  entrance,  general  education,  and 
Americanization.3-*-  Some  of  the  courses  of  instruction  of- 
fered were  supervised  by  the  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massacnusetts  and  appropriate  university  extension  credit 
was  given  upon  the  completion  of  these  courses. 

With  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  there  was  an 
influx  of  immigrants  fro.;,  many  different  countries  who  set- 
tled in  the  South  End  of  Boston.  Morgan  Memorial  Academy 
offered  five  courses  in  English;  six  courses  in  mathematics; 
six  courses  in  commercial  subjects;  three  courses  in  history; 
three  in  civics  and  economics;  four  courses  in  science; 
courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  (upon  demand);  three 
courses  in  education,  including  one  in  methods  of  teaching 
English  to  immigrants;  and  three  courses  in  Bible.  Glasses 
were  open  to  immigrants  themselves,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
would  teach  immigrants. 

By  1921  the  name  had  been  changed  from  Morgan  Memorial 
Academy  to  Morgan  Memorial  School  of  Americanization,  Univer- 
sity Etc  tension,  and  Religious  Education.  As  the  new  name 

31  "Catalog  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Academy,"  1918-1919, 
front  cover. 
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indicated,  Americanization  of  unassimilated  groups  in  the 
city  of  Boston  was  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  operation  of  the 
school.  In  connection  with  this  school,  the  Morgan  Memorial 
School  for  Industrial  training  offered  courses  in  home- 
keeping, home-nursing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  wood-working, 
masonry,  reed-basketry  and  furniture.  The  facilities  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  School  of  Handicraft  were  also  available  to 
students  in  the  School  of  Americanization,  University  Exten- 
sion, and  Religious  Education.  This  made  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  earn  his  expenses  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Morgan 
Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  while  learning  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  shoe  repairing,  furniture  repairing  and  wood- 

work, upholstering,  painting,  printing  and  binding,  paper 
stock  work,  automobile  operation  and  repair,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  laundry,  cleansing  and  pressing,  millinery,  and 
salesmanship.  The  Morgan  Memorial  School  of  Music  was  also 
an  additional  facility  available  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Americanization,  University  Extension,  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion. By  the  year  1924,  the  Boston  Public  School  system 
had  enlarged  to  include  an  extensive  program  of  Americaniza- 
tion work  and  the  Morgan  Memorial  school  disbanded. ^ 

32 

"Morgan  Memorial  School  of  Americanization,  Univ- 
ersity Extension,  and  Religious  Education, " 1921-1922, 

pp.  1-20. 

33 

Interview  with  Miss  Edith  McDowell,  former  in- 
structor. 
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Since  the  abandonment  of  Americanization  work  at  Mor- 
gan Memorial,  the  religious,  educational,  and  social  workers 
of  the  institution  have  encouraged  people  to  take  part  in  the 
classes  at  the  public  schools  and  often  accompany  the  more 
timid  immigrants  to  see  that  they  get  properly  started. 

The  Children 1 s Settlement . The  building  erected  in 
1902  did  not  have  sufficient  space  available  for  the  expanding 
children's  program  at  Morgan  Memorial.  This  program  consisted 
of  the  Industrial  School,  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  Sunday 
School  and  youth  group  of  the  church.  In  1908,  a house,  lo- 
cated where  the  Church  of  All  Nations  now  stands  was  pur- 

chased and  equipped  with  rest  rooms,  game  rooms,  and  a study 
room.  This  was  known  as  "Children's  House." 

In  1915,  the  children's  work  was  organized  into  "The 
Children's  Settlement".0^  Tnis  Children's  Settlement  program 
included,  the  School  of  Music,  with  instruction  in  voice, 
organ,  piano,  violin,  harmony,  band  ana  orchestral  instru- 
ments. It  also  included  a School  of  Art,  with  indiviaual  and 
class  lessons  in  painting  and  drawing.  A School  of  Elocution 
was  designed  to  awaken  the  stuaent  to  the  realization  of  his 

own  powers  of  expression.  These  schools,  along  with  the  In- 

dustrial School  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  made  up  the 

*7.  A 

" Morgan  Memorial  Children ' s Settlement,  Annual 
Announcement,  1915 , pp.  1-50. 
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program  of  the  Children's  Settlement.  Religious  education 
was  its  chief  aim  and  all  group  work  was  directed  according- 
ly. Classes  in  Bible  were  held  on  Thursday.  On  Sunday  there 


was  the  Sunday  School  ana  youth  group. 

In  1917,  Old  South  Church  gave  up  its  mission  chapel 
which  was  called  Hope  Chapel.  In  doing  sc,  the  work  of  this 
chapel  was  transferred  to  Morgan  Memorial  and  the  Reverend 
H.  0.  Martin,  who  was  serving  Hope  Chapel,  became  the  chil- 
dren's minister  and  head  of  children's  work  at  Morgan  Memo- 
rial. According  to  the  agreement  with  Old  South  Church,  one 
half  of  his  salary  was  contributed  by  that  organization, 
which  also  furnished  a representative  on  the  Morgan  Memorial 
board  of  directors.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Martin  accepted  a call  elsewhere.  The  interest 
of  Cld  South  Church  in  the  children's  work  at  Morgan  Memo- 
rial was  further  evidenced  by  occasional  combined  outings  of 
their  two  Sunday  Schools.  In  a similar  manner  the  Sunday 
School  of  Arlington  Street  Church  held  combined  sessions  and 
outings  with  Morgan  Memorial. 

With  the  construction  of  a second  Goodwill  Industries 
building  in  1918  and  the  erection  of  the  Church  of  All 
Rations,  it  was  possible  for  the  children's  work  to  occupy 


°5  "Grati 
8,  1917,  p.  1017 


"Gratifying  Co-operation, " Zion's  Herald.  August 
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most  of  the  old  building.  This  was  the  building  which  was 
constructed  in  1S03  to  replace  the  old  Morgan  Chapel.  In 
1926  the  building  was  remodeled. 

Frier  to  the  entrance  of  Morgan  Memorial  into  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Fund,  little  attempt  was  made  to 
distinguish  between  activities  of  the  children's  settlement 
and  youth  and  children's  activities  of  the  cnurch.  Religious 
education  and  general  education  were  both  carried  on.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Community  Fund,  the  general 
educational  program  was  organized  separately  from  the  reli- 
gious education  program  and  the  Church  of  All  nations  as- 
sumed full  responsibility  for  the  latter.  In  1944,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  the 

term  "Children's  Settlement"  was  abandoned  ana  the  name 

36 

"Youth  and  Children's  Center"  was  adopted.  ° 

Morgan  Memorial  Youtn  and  Children ' s Center.  Objec- 
tives of  this  division  of  Morgan  Memorial  as  restated  in  1947 
are  as  f ollows : 

"1.  To  make  vital  contacts  with  large  numbers  of  children 
and  young  people  from  our  neighborhood. 

2.  To  help  our  members  acquire  a growing  loyalty  to  our 
enterprise,  and  an  ever-increasing  appreciation  of 
the  Christian  ideals  for  which  we  stand. 


Morgan  Memorial.  Report  of  a Study  Carried  on  in 
1945  and  1344.  pp.  109-112. 
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3.  To  help  our  members  to  reverence  God  and  live  to- 

gether as  responsible  members  of  one  world  community. 

4.  To  provide  activities  for  the  development  of  a whole- 

some recreational,  educational,  and  aesthetic  life 
for  our  members. 

5.  To  provide  abundant  recreational  facilities  for  our 

members  during  summer  months. 

6.  To  help  the  parents  of  our  members  to  gain  an  under- 

standing and  appreciation  of  our  various  activities 
and  to  enlist  their  co-operation  in  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  with  their  children. 

7.  To  train  leadership  for  our  work,  present  and  future. 
Administrative  responsibility  for  this  division  is 

carried  by  Miss  Eugenia  G.  Helms,  daughter  of  the  founder  of 
Morgan  Memorial.  She  is  a graduate  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social  Service  with  three 
years  of  specialized  music  study  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  and  other  specialized  training.  She  has  worked 
in  the  division  since  1931  and  became  director  of  the  Youth 
and  Children's  Center  in  1942. 

There  are  four  other  full-time  workers  in  the  Center. 
Arlington  Crossman  is  supervisor  and  group  worker  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  has  general  supervision  over  the  Cub  and  Boy  Scout 
Program,  boys'  activities  and  the  camping  program.  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Everest  is  a group  worker  and  supervisor  of  mass  group  acti- 
vities for  primary  children.  Mrs.  Arlington  Crossman  is  a 


'X.rp 

"Objectives  of  Morgan  Memorial  Youth 
Center,  Ke stated  1S47,  11  mimeographed  sheet. 
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group  worker  who  also  has  charge  of  records  and  reports  for 
the  department. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Browning  is  a part-time  worker  in  the  Youth 
and  Children's  Center,  specializing  in  counseling,  assembly 
programs  and  youth  work.  Mrs.  Browning  is  an  ordained  deacon 
in  the  Methodist  Church  and  is  also  director  of  Religious 
Education  for  the  Church  of  All  Nations.  Among  other  part- 
time  workers  in  the  Center  are  Mrs.  Ella  France  Jones,  tea- 
cher of  piano  and  voice,  as  well  as  organist  and  choir 
director  of  the  Church.  Miss  Margaret  Carruthers  is  a part- 
time  worker  in  this  department,  te  ching  piano.  She  is  also 
employed  in  the  collection  office  of  the  Goodwill  Industries. 

Morgan  Memorial  has  always  relied  upon  students  for 
considerable  leadership.  On  April  1,  1948  there  were  thir- 
teen students  who  were  assisting  in  the  program  on  a part- 
time  schedule.  Bight  of  these  were  students  at  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  one  was  a student  at  Whe slock 
College,  one  was  studying  at  Boston  University  Scnool  of 
Music,  and  three  were  wives  of  students  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  one  of  whom  was  studying  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. Some  of  the  students  lived  with  their  wives  at  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Eliza  Henry  Home  and  received  apartment 
rental  ana  an  hourly  fee  for  their  services.  Six  high  school 
girls  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  community,  who  had  previously 
attended  Morgan  Memorial  as  pupils  were  engaged  as  part-time 
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helpers.  There  were  two  volunteer  workers  who  were  students 
at  the  Bouve  School  and  three  volunteer  workers  who  were  stu- 
dents at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  system  of  “Missionary  Workers"  at  Morgan  Memorial 
is  fully  discussed  in  a later  chapter.  The  Youth  and  Chil- 
dren's Center  benefits  by  this  sytem.  On  April  1,  1048, 
sixteen  missionary  workers  in  other  departments  of  Morgan 
Memorial  we re  each  volunteering  two  hours  a week.  They  did 
tasks  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  program,  but  few  were 
performing  auties  which  demanded  much  individual  Initiative 
or  permitted  much  self-expression. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Yoyth  and  Children's 
Center  there  were  1483  different  individuals  enrolled  during 
the  year  1946-47.  Of  these,  1399  were  enrolled  in  activities 
in  the  Boston  program  and  eighty-four  w^ere  enrolled  in  the 
camp  only.  These  figures  include  the  enrollment  of  the 
Religious  Education  Department,  and  also  of  the  Day  Nursery. 
Table  I.  shows  the  enrcllement  according  to  age  groupings  at 
three-year  intervals  from  1931- to  1947. 

Nationality  is  recorded  on  each  child's  enrollment 
card,  according  to  whatever  the  child  gives  as  his  national- 
ity. In  cases  where  the  child  does  not  know  his  nationality, 
the  workers  may  fill  it  in  from  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  family  or  from  the  family  name  that  is  given.  Some 
children  were  born  in  other  countries,  but  the  majority  are 
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native  American  citizens.  'The  enrollment  records  are  the 
basis  of  the  figures  in  Table  II.  Twenty-seven  different 
backgrounds  are  represented  in  the  1946-47  enrollment.  A 
decline  in  enrollment  of  children  with  Syrian  and  Italian 
backgrounds  is  significant  and  confirms  the  observations  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Cnurc.i  of  All  nations  that  these 
groups  have  been  moving  to  neighbornoods  further  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  A substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
colored  children  is  indicated  by  the  Table.  This  increase 
is  most  marked  between  the  1957-1938  season  and  the  1940- 
1941  season.  Staff  members  and  visitors  of  the  Youth  and 
Children's  Center  and  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations  are  all 
agreed  that  there  has  been  a considerable  influx  of  colored 
people,  especially  from  the  southern  states,  into  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Table  III  indicates  that  of  the  613  children  whose 
place  of  r sidence  was  analyzed,  the  majority  lived  in  Census 
Tracts  1-1,  1-2,  and  G— 2,  with  twenty  or  more  living  in  G-l 
and  G— 4.  This  indicated  that  most  of  the  group  analyzed  lived 
in  either  the  Castle  Square-New  York  Streets  district  or  the 
South  Cove  district.  Table  IV  indicates  that  most  of  the 
Negro  enrollees  in  the  group  of  613  children,  whose  place  of 
residence  was  analyzed,  lived  in  Census  tracts  1-1  and  1-2. 

In  October,  1948,  workers  of  Morgan  Memorial  Youth  and 
Children's  Center  and  of  Lincoln  House  and  Ellis  Memorial, 
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TABLE  I 


ENROLMENT  OF  YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN’S  CENTER  AND 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
AT  THREE  YEAR  INTERVALS 
1937-1947 


Age  group 

1946-47 

1943-44 

1940-41 

1937-38 

Pre-school 

285 

226 

208 

192 

Primary 

287 

243 

248 

210 

Junior 

222 

213 

218 

308 

Intermediate 

208 

204 

219 

175 

Young  people 

161 

176 

210 

208 

Adults 

245 

352 

421 

566 

Teachers 

75 

123 

177 

Totals 

1,483 

1,539 

1,525 

1,6&9 

Source:  Records  of  the  Youth  and  Children’s  Center  and 
Religious  Education  Department  of  Morgan  Memorial. 
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TABLE  II 

NATIONALITY  OF  THOSE  ENROLLED  IN  YOUTH  AND 
CHILDREN'S  CENTER  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  AT  THREE  YEAR 
INTERVALS  1937-1947 


Nationality 

1946-47 

1943-44 

1940-41 

1937-38 

Aneri  can 

413 

454 

540 

383 

Colored 

451 

305 

279 

292 

Armenian 

9 

25 

61 

53 

Assyrian 

2 

3 

12 

10 

Canadian 

17 

21 

25 

31 

Chinese 

25 

36 

4 

9 

Engli sh 

10 

8 

14 

16 

French 

32 

22 

22 

18 

German 

11 

13 

12 

9 

Greek 

46 

58 

85 

84 

Hebrew 

15 

22 

12 

24 

Irish 

48 

34 

63 

39 

Italian 

141 

227 

273 

294 

Newfoundlander 

16 

14 

24 

29 

Portugese  Colored 

77 

60 

26 

5 

Russian 

1 

5 

12 

2 

Syrian 

137 

187 

186 

246 

Uk rani an 

5 

3 

5 

11 

Source:  Records  of 

the  Youth 

and  Children 

l's  Center 

and  Religi 

Education  Department  of  Morgan  Memorial. 


NOTE:  Those  nationalities  which  had  less  than  ten 

representatives  are  not  included  in  this  Table. 
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TABLE  III 

EMOLLMENT  COUNT  IN  NON-RELIGIOUS  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 
OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL  YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN’S  CENTER, 
OCTOBER,  1945,  TO  JUNE,  1946,  BY  CENSUS  TRACTS 


Census 

Age  in 

. Years 

Total 

Tract 

1-4 

5-6 

7-11 

12-14  15- 

16 

17-18 

19-25 

Other 

1-1 

7 

26 

79 

46 

16 

5 

5 

16 

200 

1-2 

8 

15 

85 

41 

25 

13 

6 

6 

199 

1-3 

1 

10 

5 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1-4 

1 

1 

G-l 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 

3 

20 

G-2 

8 

9 

47 

25 

5 

4 

2 

3 

103 

G-3 

1 

1 

G— 4 

1 

10 

13 

3 

1 

1 

3 

32 

L-2 

1 

1 

L-3 

2 

1 

3 

L-5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

J-l 

5 

8 

7 

2 

1 

4 

1 

28 

J-2 

3 

3 

Total  25  67  254  135 


50  25  23  34  613 


Source:  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  file  S-346. 

NOTE:  This  Table  is  concerned  only  with  those  persons 
taking  part  in  group  activities.  It  does  not  include  mass 
activities  such  as  Morgan  Hour,  when  motion  pictures  are 
shown  to  all,  or  the  general  open-house  program.  It  does 
not  Include  the  music  school  enrollment,  work  with  individ- 
uals, and  groups  which  are  classified  under  the  religious 
education  department.  It  does  show  the  areas  in  which  613 
of  the  children  taking  part  in  the  Youth  and  Children’s 
Center  were  living.  Most  of  these  were  living  in  census 
tracts  I— 1,  1-2,  1-3 , G— 1 , G-2,  G— 4,  and  J— 1, 
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TABLE  IV 


ENROLLMENT  COUNT  OF  NEGROES  IN  NON-RELIGIOUS  GROUP 
ACTIVITIES  OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL  YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN’S 
CENTER,  OCTOBER,  1945,  TO  JUNE,  1946,  BY  CENSUS  TRACTS 


Census 

Age  In  Years 

Total 

Tract  1-4 

5-6 

7-11 

i — i 

i 

CM 

H 

15-16 

17-18 

19-25 

Other 

1-1  2 

11 

27 

10 

9 

5 

2 

10 

76 

1-2  4 

6 

44 

25 

19 

10 

4 

4 

116 

1-3 

5 

2 

7 

G-2 

2 

1 

3 

G— 4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

7 

L-2 

1 

1 

J-l 

1 

1 

2 

Total  6 

21 

80 

40 

29 

15 

7 

14 

212 

Source:  Greater  Boston  Council,  file  S-346. 


NOTE:  This  Table  is  for  comparison  with  Table  III. 

The  Colored  persons  whose  enrollment  is  analyzed  here  are 
included  among  the  613  persons  whose  enrollment  is  analyzed 
in  Table  III.  Like  the  previous  Table,  this  Table  is  concerned 
only  with  those  persons  taking  part  in  group  activities.  It 
does  not  include  mass  activities,  the  music  school,  work  with 
individuals,  or  groups- which  are  classified  under  the  religious 
education  department.  This  Table  shows  that  of  212  Colored 
people  attending  the  Youth  and  Children’s  Center,  the  majority 
live  in  census  tracts  1-1  and  1-2. 
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which  are  nearby  settlement  houses,  compared  enrollment  rec- 
ords of  the  three  institutions  and  found  very  little  duplica- 
tion of  children.  This  finding  is  confirmed  by  the  mimeo- 
graphed report  prepared  by  the  Community  Studies  Section  of 
the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council 
in  1948,  the  "Report  on  Unduplicated  Count  of  Settlement 
House  and  Youth  Agency  Members  Resident  in  the  South  End  for 
the  1945-46  Season.  11 

Program.  The  Yout.i  and  Children's  Center  since  1942 
has  maintained  an  "open  door"  program  and  has  tried  to  become 
a "home  annex"  for  a'_l  who  came.  Games,  informal  gatherings 
in  the  lounge,  study  facilities,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  were  provided.  Smaller  groups  and 
clubs  provided  specialized  activities.  The  second  floor  of 
the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  building  has  been  used  since 
1942  for  activities  of  primary  and  junior-aged  children. 

The  program  has  functioned  from  the  time  public  school  was 
dismissed  in  the  afternoon  ntil  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
While  this  department  has  specialized  in  group  work  with  a 
sponsor  for  each  small  group,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
keep  a record  on  each  individual  child.  Children  presenting 
special  problems  nave  been  discussed  in  weekly  staff  meet- 
ings in  the  effort  to  find  ways  of  helping  them. 

To  avoid  keeping  any  child  out,  the  practice  at  the 
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time  of  this  writing  was  tc  make  no  charge  for  participation 
in  the  program.  However,  certain  groups  had  special  fees 
such  as  the  Brownies'  and  Girl  Scouts'  national  dues.  A 
charge  of  five  cents  was  made  for  participation  in  some 
clubs  and  basketball  and  bowling  teams.  Youth  coming  in 
during  the  evening  hours  for  open  house  were  not  charged,  but 
a charge  of  two  cents  was  made  if  they  participated  in  cer- 
tain games.  Such  fees  totaled  $1,340.61  during  the  year 
1947. 58 

The  Religi ous  Education  Department.  Officially  a 
part  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations,  the  Religious  Education 
Department  used  the  facilities  of  the  Youth  and  Children's 
Center  as  well  as  those  of  the  church.  The  general  educa- 
tion program  and  the  religious  education  program  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  were  worked  out  cooperatively  and  adminis- 
tered through  the  respective  staffs.  The  Youth  and  Chil- 
dren's Center  staff  included  the  Religious  Education  staff, 
and  the  Ministers'  staff  which  directed  the  church  program 
included  the  director  of  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center 
as  one  of  its  members.  The  fact  that  the  staff  members  of 
the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  were  also  leaders  in  the 


38 


"Treasurer's  Report,"  1S47. 
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church  school  made  the  relation  of  the  two  departments  even 
closer. 

The  Reverend  Henry  E.  Helms,  pastor,  was  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Church  of  All  Rations.  Mrs.  Ruth  Browning,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University  Scnool  of  Theology,  currently 

, t 

enrolled  as  a candidate  for  the  boctor  of  Philosophy  degree, 
was  the  director  of  religious  education.  'There  were  fifty- 
three  officers,  teachers,  and  assistant  teachers  in  the 
church  school  on  January  1,  1949.  Of  this  number,  ten  were 
enrolled  as  students  either  in  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  or  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Boston  University. 

Forty  of  the  church  school  staff  were  employed  in  other  de- 
partments of  Morgan  Memorial  during  the  week  and  nearly  all 
of  these  were  missionary  teachers  who  had  accepted  an  assign- 
ment to  teach  classes  in  fulfillment  of  the  missionary  re- 
quirements of  the  institution  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Church  School  enrollment,  including  the  evening  youth 
groups,  was  reported  at  450  in  1946, 40  551  in  1947, 4^  and 
658  in  1948. 4:<:  Average  attendance  reported  in  1948  was 

of.  Post,  Chapter  4. 

40  G.  Albert  Higgins,  ed. , Official  Minutes  of  the  I\T ew 
England  Conference,  the  Methodist  Church.  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty- First  Session,  p.  981. 

41  Loc.  Cit. 

42  G.  Albert  Higgins,  ed. , Official  Minutes  of  the  New 
England  Conference,  the  Me  thou is t Church.  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty- Second  Session,  p.  165. 
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275. 43  Table  V analyzes  the  enrollment  in  the  Sunday  morning 
sessions  of  the  Church  Scnool  according  to  race.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  were  considerably  more  Negro  children  en- 
rolled than  white  children.  This  was  especially  noticeable 
in  the  Primary  department  where  there  were  2.8  times  as  many 
Negroes  as  whites  and  in  the  Junior  department  where  there 
were  approximately  2.6  times  as  many  Negro  chiluren  as  white. 

The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  of  Morgan  Memorial 
Church  of  All  Nations  is  a part  of  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gious Education.  It  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Six  where 
it  can  be  treated  in  its  historical  context. 

In  recent  years,  weekday  religious • education  has  been 
centered  in  the  All  Nations  Clubs.  These  clubs  were  conduct- 
ed in  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  building  during  the 
daily  schedule  of  the  general  education  program.  A limita- 
tion was  placed  on  membership  in  these  clubs  which  had  re- 
ligious instruction  as  their  purpose.  Only  children  and 
youths  known  to  be  connected  with  the  church  school,  and 
those  whose  parents  signified  in  writing  their  desire  for 
the  individual  to  receive  religious  instruction  were  en- 
rolled. No  encouragement  was  given  to  boys  and  girls  to 
join  unless  they  were  already  attending  the  church  school  on 

Sunday.  Morgan  Memorial  has  claimed  that  the  general  educa- 
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TABLE  V 

ENROLLMENT  OF  THE  SUNDAY  MORNING  SESSION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  SCHOOL  OF  MORGAN  MMORIAL  CHURCH  OF  ALL 
NATIONS  ACCORDING  TO  AGE-®OUPS  AND  RACE, 
JUNE  1,  1948  AND  JANUARY  20,  1949 


Age- group 

Negroes 

White 

Other 

1948  1949 

1948  1949 

1948  1949 

Nursery-Kindergarten 

56 

38 

30 

21 

1 

0 

Primary 

52 

56 

21 

20 

4 

3 

Junior 

65 

68 

31 

26 

2 

2 

Intermediate 

11 

12 

12 

19 

2 

1 

Young  People 

15 

13 

15 

17 

1 

1 

Adult* 

15 

10 

16 

6 

0 

1 

Total 

212 

197 

125 

109 

10 

8 

Teachers 

8 

10 

41 

40 

3 

3 

*The  Seavey  Settlement  for  Men  not  included  in  this  figure. 
Source:  Sunday  morning  attendance  cards. 
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tion  program,  while  having  a religious  motivation  for  its 
existence,  was  non-sec tarian.  It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of 
these  clubs  to  proselyte.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  the  fact  that  no  clergyman  of  any 
denomination  nor  any  parent  has  come  with  a complaint  that 
pressure  is  being  brought  to  change  the  children 1 s sec tarian 
beliefs,  is  evidence  of  this.” 

The  Cecilians,  Carolers,  and  the  Aeolians  were  chil- 
dren 1 s choral  groups  which  took  part  in  the  services  of  wor- 
ship on  Sunday  morning  in  the  Church  of  All  Nations.  I'l ember- 
ship  in  these  groups  was  also  limited. 

E.  THE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
CHARLES  hayden  goodwill  inn  for  boys 

The  Morgan  Memorial  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for 
Boys  was  established  to  provide  a residence  for  homeless  boys 
from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one.  Whether  in  resi- 
dence temporarily  or  on  a long-term  basis,  each  boy  takes 
part  in  a constructive  vocational  program.  Recreational  and 
social  opportunities,  a work  training  program,  and  summer 
camp  work  are  associated  with  this  program. 

Historical  Development.  The  economic  depression  ac- 

11  Recommendations  and  Answers  in  connection  with  A 
Recent  Study  Made  of  the  York  of  Morgan  Memorial  by  the 
Greater  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,"  mimeographed,  n.p. 
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centuated  the  "wandering  boy"  problem  and  in  the  late  Autumn 
of  1931  loston  began  to  feel  the  burden  of  the  homeless  and 
transient  individual.  The  national  Youth  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  were  among  the  governmental  attempts  to  ameli- 
orate the  situation.  In  Boston  in  April,  1932,  a Committee 
on  the  Homeless  and  Transients  was  established  by  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Later  that  year  at  a meeting  of 
that  committee,  an  executive  of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society 
informed  the  group  that  existing  shelters  for  the  homeless 
and  transient  men  were  not  suitable  for  wandering  boys  and 
young  men.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  special 
placement  facility  for  such  youths.  F.  C.  Moore,  then 
treasurer  of  Morgan  Memorial,  was  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing and  conceived  of  the  idea  of  establishing  a Goodwill  Inn 
4 ^ 

for  Boys.  Cn  the  way  home  he  found  a house  in  the  Morgan 
Memorial  neighborhood  which  appeared  suitable.^0  He  secured 
funds  for  inaugurating  this  project  from  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Association,  an  association  of  which  Mrs.  George  E. 
Henry  was  president,  William  M.  Bailey,  vice-president, 

W.  J.  Kurth,  secretary,  and  F.  C.  Moore,  treasurer. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  Massachusetts 


45  E.  M.  Hartl,  "Morgan  Memorial  Charles  Hayden  Good- 
will Inn.  for  Boys, " mimeographed  manuscript,  p.  2. 

46  Morgan  Memorial,  Report  of  a Study  Carri ed  on  in 
1943  and  1944,  p.  56. 
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Housing  Association,  trie  Morgan  Memorial,  and  the  Traveler's 
Aid  Society.  Housing  facilities  and  personnel  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Association.  Supervision, 
a work-f or-clo thing- and-meals  program,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities were  to  be  furnished  by  Morgan  Memorial.  The  Trave- 
ler's Aid  Society  undertook  the  responsibility  of  case  work, 
including  social  service  investigations  and  planning  for  the 
future  of  the  young  transients. 

Mr. .and  Mrs.  Emil  M.  Hartl,  then  students  at  Boston 
University,  were  employed  to  supervise  a boys'  program  that 
operated  twenty-four  hours  a day  and  seven  days  a week.  The 
home  had  a capacity  of  fifteen  boys. 

Later  the  house  at  twenty-six  Kirkland  Street  was  ac- 
quired. This  building  had  a capacity  of  eighteen.  A rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  transients  soon  demanded  additional 
facilities.  For  a while  the  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement 
building  was  used.  This  had  a capacity  of  fifty.  At  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration program  for  transients,  the  Massachusetts  Housing 
Association  had  purchased  three  other  houses  which  would 
comfortably  house  thirty-six  boys  but  sometimes  fifty  were 
crowded  in.  It  was  possible  in  these  three  houses  to  separ- 
ate the  students,  the  working  boys,  and  the  transient  boys. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  contributed  toward 
the  cost  of  eacn  boy  whom  it  sent  to  the  C-oodwill  Inn.  The 
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program  was  merely  to  offer  a temporary  haven  and  stopping- 
place,  but  some  were  allowed  to  stay  for  an  educational  and 
industrial  training  program. 

The  Charles  Hayden  Foundation  made  a gift  of  $120,000 
in  1938  for  the  erection  of  a new  building  to  be  known  as  the 
Charles  ^ayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys.  The  new  building,  a 
seven  story,  fireproof  building,  was  opened  in  October,  1938, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  memorial  buildings  to  be  given  by 
the  Hayden  Foundation.  There  are  beds  for  fifty  boys  in  the 
building:  nineteen  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  balance  in 

rooms  of  three  each.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a lobby 
which  will  accommodate  approximately  150  persons.  Focal 
point  of  this  room  is  a large  fireplace,  over  which  nangs  a 
picture  of  Charles  Hayden.  Prior  to  the  installation  of  this 
picture,  a portrait  of  Christ  hung  over  the  fireplace  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  room.  Tnis  building,  located  at  twenty- 
five  Wheeler  Street,  includes  among  its  facilities,  offices, 
conference  room,  gymnasium,  bowling  alleys,  hobby  room,  in- 
firmary, study  rooms,  and  a library.  There  are  also  apart- 
ments for  some  of  the  workers. 

Originally  organized  to  provide  living  quarters  for 
transient  boys,  by  1940,  the  Goodwill  Inn  was  receiving  boys 
from  fifty  different  social  agencies.  At  first  the  Goodwill 
Inn  was  little  more  than  a housing  project  or  hotel,  by  1940 
it  was  a charact er-building  enterprise.  Tne  Traveler's  Aid 
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Society  and  the  many  otner  agencies  referring  boys  to  the 
Goodwill  Inn  at  first  did  most  of  the  case  work  that  was  in- 
volved in  helping  the  boys  solve  their  problems.  Only  sup- 
plementary case  work  was  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Goodwill 
Inn.  Gradually  the  full  responsibili ty  for  the  boys  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Inn. 

The  Youth  Gui danc e Center.  William  H.  Sheldon,  Ph.  D. , 
M.  D. , while  visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  was  in- 
vited to  live  at  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  and  act  as  a part- 
time  psychiatrist  in  a guidance  program.  Sheldon,  an  or- 
dained Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  is  at  present  time  direc- 
tor of  the  Constitutional  Research  Clinic  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  and  associate  professor  of  psychi- 
atry at  the  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  is  the  founder  of  “Constitutional  Psychology".  The 
tenets  of  this  psychology  are  set  forth  in  two  volumes:  The 

Varieties  of  Human  Physique  by  W.  H.  Sheldon  with  the  collab- 

_ 47 

oration  of  S.  S.  Stevens  and  W.  n.  Tucker,  and  The  Varieties 

of  Temperament  by  W.  H.  Sheldon  with  the  collaboration  of 
48 

S.  S.  Stevens.  A third  work  will  discuss  the  application  of 
of  this  psychology  whose  foundation  is  developed  in  the  first 
two  volumes.  This  volume  is  scheduled  for  publication  by 

417  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1940. 

48  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1942. 
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Harper  and  Brothers  in  Lay,  1949,  under  the  title  The  Varie- 
ties of  Delinquent  Youth  and  is  written  by  W.  H.  Sheldon  and 
Emil  M.  Hartl.  This  is  a study  of  two  hundred  cases  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  Youth 
Guidance  Service.  Each  of  the  boys  were  observed  over  a ten 
year  period. 

The  Youth  Guidance  Center  was  designed  to  help  boys 
learn  their  potentialities  and  their  limitations  and  to  make 
a satisfactory  adjustment  in  society.  Boys  were  given 
medical  examinations  and  psychometric  testing;  we re  photo- 
graphed by  a special  technique  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
morphological  character;  were  interviewed;  and  case  histo- 
ries were  obtained;  and  were  generally  observed  in  their  life 
at  the  Goodwill  Inn.  In  this  way,  a knowledge  was  obtained 
of  the  boy  and  his  problems,  and  he  could  be  more  satisfac- 
torily helped  to  work  out  a plan  for  meeting  those  problems. 
Current  psychiatrical  social  work  in  ^oston  is  principally 
of  the  Freudian  school  of  psychoanalysis . Sneldon  was  ec- 
lectic, using  the  findings  of  the  psychoanaly tic  technique 
and  of  medicine.  Environmental  and  social  factors,  as  wells 
as  the  individual's  esthetic  interests  and  orientation  towards 
goals  and  iueals,  w^ere  considered  in  Sheldon's  study  of  a boy. 
In  addition  to  these  factores,  Constitutional  Psychology  for 
the  purpose  of  counselling  and  helping  the  individual  con- 
siders hereditary  factors  of  physique  and  temperament  in 
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40 

making  an  analysis.  ^ 

A foundation,  separate  from  Morgan  Memorial,  was  es- 
tablished to  finance  the  research  which  was  carried  on  by 
Sheldon.  Morgan  Memorial  provideo,  the  facilities  in  which  he 
worked.  Sheldon  was  employed  on  a part-time  basis  for  guid- 
ance work  at  the  Goodwill  Inn,  and  much  of  his  salary  was 
turned  over  to  further  the  research  work  in  this  Constitu- 
tional Clinic. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  does 
not  have  a psychiatrist  on  its  staff.  Although  the  entire 
program  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  has  become  a guidance  program 
for  boys,  sufficient  funds  are  not  on  hand  to  obtain  such  a 

specialist. 

Types  of  Services  Offered.  The.  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys 
offers  different  services  to  boys  and  to  other  social  agen- 
cies. It  offers  a residence  to  boys  during  emergency  per- 
iods. It  has  an  emergency  service  for  homeless,  runaway, 
troubled,  and  bewildered  boys  to  whom  it  offers  temporary 
security  in  the  form  of  housing,  food,  recreation,  and  friend- 
ship. It  has  an  educational  program,  a scholarship  loan  plan, 
industrial  work  training,  a job  placement  service,  and  case 
work  and  counseling  service  to  help  the  beys  solve  tangled 


Interviews  with  Emil  M.  Hartl  and  Aldous  Huxley, 
"Who  Are  You?"  Harper 1 s.  Nov. , 1944,  pp.  512-522. 
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problems  which  confront  them. 

The  Goodwill  Inn  is  a group  foster-care  agency.  Social 
service  agencies  may  place  boys  here  for  study  and  diagnostic 
observation.  Boys  are  accepted  for  two  weeks.  ' During  this 
time,  a diagnosis  is  made  of  the  boy's  problems.  If  the 
Goodwill  Inn  offers  opportunities  which  will  be  therapeutic 
for  the  boy,  he  may  be  accepted  for  a longer  term.  Some  boys 
after  diagnostic  study  may  be  considered  able  to  make  prog- 
ress best  in  an  individual  fester-home  with  a small  family 
group.  Other  boys  may  be  referred  to  other  social  agencies 
or  in  some  cases  to  state  agencies  and  institutions.  At  the 
present  time,  diagnostic  study  is  limited  to  a study  of  so- 
cial and  environmental  factors  in  the  boy 1 s life,  psychomet- 
ric testing,  medical  examination,  and  observation  of  the  boy 
in  the  semi-supervised  group  life  of  the  Goodwill  Inn. 

The  recreation  program  includes  gymnasium  activities, 
bowling,  woodworking,  swimming  at  the  YnM.  C.A.  , weekly  dances 
with  girls  from  Wellesley  College  or  cooperative  activities 
with  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

The  educational  program  provides  opportunity  for  the 
boys  to  attend  different  public  and  private  schools  of 
Greater  Boston  while  living  at  the  Goodwill  Inn.  Study 
hours  a.re  kept  every  week  night  and  a number  of  volunteer 
tutors  are  on  hand  to  assist  when  necessary.  Through  a 
scholarship  fund  created  by  Mrs.  n£rry  K.  Keyes,  a limited 
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amount  of  financial  assistance  may  be  made  available  to  pro- 
mising boys. 

Experience  in  certain  occupations  is  available  to  boys 
who  desire  it  tnrough  "on-the-job  training"  and  employment  in 
the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Morgan  Memorial  and  the  Noyes 
Arork- Experience  Program.  The  summer  work-camp  plan  at  Charles 
Hayuen  Goodwill  Village  at  South  Athol,  Massachusetts,  can 
also  serve  this  purpose. 

Being  non-sectarian,  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  offers 
no  specific  program  of  religious  education  or  religious 
guidance.  Spiritual  values  are  supposed  to  be  stressed  in 
every  relationship  between  staff  and  the  boys.  A series  of 
firesides  and  forums  centered  around,  general  social  and  reli- 
gious subjects  have  been  poorly  attended  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  group  worker  in  September,  1948.  No  successor 
has  been  obtained  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Every  boy  is 
encouraged  to  attend  church  service  on  Sunday.  He  is  in- 
formed that  he  is  welcome  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations,  but 
he  is  advised  to  fit  tend  the  church  of  his  own  choice.  In  some 
cases,  clergymen  of  the  religious  body  to  which  the  boy  be- 
longs are  asked  to  assist  in  the  counselling  and  instruction 
of  the  boy. 

Leadership.  Director  of  the  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill 
Inn  and  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village  is  Emil  M.  Hartl, 
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B.  A.,  Hamline  University,  S.T.B.  and  Ph.  D. , Boston  Univer- 
sity. He  has  taken  one  or  more  university  courses  each  year 
since  receiving  his  doctorate.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
studying  human  genetics  at  Harvard  University,  as  a means  of 
furthering  his  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  bases  of 
human  behavior. 

Other  posts  of  leadership  include  that  of  assistant 
director,  held  by  Ralph  M.  Lindsey.  The  assistant  director 
in  addition  to  administrative  duties  is  also  a caseworker. 
'Tne  post  of  full-time  caseworker  is  vacant  much  of  the  time 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  pay  a salary  equal  to 
that  of  bther  social  agencies  in  the  city.  Other  offices 
are:  house  manager,  assistant  house  manager  and  boys  work 

program  leader,  evening  superintendent,  night  superintendent 
custodian  of  records  and  secretary,  medical  examiner  (part- 
time),  psychometrician  {part-time),  control-office  and 
switchboard  operators,  elevator  operators,  maintenance  re- 
pair man  and  hobby  shop  supervisor,  group  workers.  Several 
of  these  posts  are  filled  by  students.  Some  students  are 
studying  at  northeastern  University  and  alternate  three 
month  periods  attending  school  and  working  at  Goodwill  Inn. 
Other  students  are  graduate  students  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Social  Work.  The  medical  examiner  is  study- 
ing at  the  medical  school  of  Tufts  University,  while  the 
psychometrician  is  doing  graduate  study  at  Boston  University 
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School  of  Education. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  Henry  Hack,  and  Richard 
Toothaker,  students  of  Boston  University  Scnool  of  Theology, 
are  working  at  the  Goodwill  Inn  and  receiving  credit  in 
Clinical  Training  at  tnat  scnool.  This  field  work  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  Professor  Paul  E.  Johnson  and  Ur. 
Robert  Leslie.  During  the  1947-48  school  year  John  Johannaber, 
James  Leslie,  and  Ray  Lenzies  did  field  work  at  the  Goodwill 
Inn  for  credit  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  These 
students  have  an  administrative  duty  with  the  Goodwill  Inn  for 
whicn  they  are  paid.  The  post  of  dormitory  assistant  on 
Saturday  from  noon  until  midnight  is  one  of  the  administra- 
tive duties  which  has  been  carried  on  by  such  students.  The 
performance  of  such  duties  give  the  students  a claim  to  the 
boys'  confidence  and  opens  the  way  for  counseling.  These 
students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  weekly  case  conferences, 
record  their  observations,  and  present  one  case  per  semester 
in  a case  conference.  The  school  requires  weekly  reports  from 
each  student.  Copies  of  these  are  furnished  to  the  Goodwill 
Inn. 

There  never  has  been  a time  in  the  history  of  the  Inn, 
according  to  Director  Emil  1-1.  Hartl,  when  all  positions  have 
been  filled  at  the  same  time.  Adequate  personnel  and  suffi- 
cient funds  are  major  problems  of  this,  as  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  Morgan  Memorial. 
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[elation  to  Morgan  Memorial.  The  Goodwill  Inn  for 
Boys  is  an  integral  part  of  Morgan  Memorial.  Like  other 
departments,  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  has  a director  who  is 
responsible  to  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Morgan  Memorial 
and  who  in  turn  is  at  least  nominally  responsible  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  established  a 
special  advisory  committee  to  assist  in  problems  of  policy 
and  administration  at  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys.  While  four 
meetings  a year  have  been  planned  the  group  has  not  had  a 
meeting  since  May  21,  1947. 

The  relationship  between  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of 
All  Nations  and  its  Religious  Education  Department  and  the 
Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  is  not  clearly  defined. 
Table  VIII  indicates  that  41.33  percent  of  the  225  boys 
served  by  the  Goodwill  Inn  during  1948  claimed  to  have  a 
Protestant  church  affiliation.  However,  only  a f ew  of  the 
boys  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  take  part  in  the  Youth  Fellowship  or 
other  activities  of  the  Church.  Strong  on  work  witn  indivi- 
dual boys,  the  Goodwill  Inn  attempts  at  group  work  are 
meager.  Lack  of  personnel  is  one  explanation  of  this. 

Service  Record.  Table  VI  indicates  the  number  of  boys 
served  at  the  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  during  1948  and  by 
whome  they  were  referred  to  the  Inn.  Table  VII  indicates  the 
periods  of  time  that  the  boys  were  in  residence,  and  those 
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TABLE  71 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS  SERYED  AT  THE  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
CHARLES  HAYDEN  GOODWILL  INN  FOR  BOYS  AND 
CHARLES  HAYDEN  GOODWILL  VILLAGE  DURING 
1948  WITH  REFERRING  AGENCIES 


By  Whom  Referred 


Number  of  Percentage  of 

Boys  Total  Number 


Travelers*  Aid  Society 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
Children’s  Aid  Association 
Massachusetts  Boys  Parole 
Church  Home  Society 
Family  Welfare  Society 
Industrial  Aid  Society 
Boston  Child  Welfare 
Morgan  Memorial 
Boys  coming  on  their  o 1«n 
Referred  by  private  individuals 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center 
Boston  City  Hospital 
Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital 
Lynn  Child  Welfare 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children 
Cambridge-Sommerville  Youth  Study 
Red  Cross 

Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Chardon  Street  Home 
Juvenile  Adjustment 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospital 
Rhode  Island  State  College 
Boston  Social  Service  Welfare 
Boston  Police  Department 
Courts 


Total 


18 

8.00  fo 

13 

5.77 

5 

2.22 

18 

8.00 

5 

2.22 

5 

2.22 

1 

.45 

16 

7.11 

14 

6.22 

39 

17.33 

15 

6.67 

7 

3.11 

1 

.45 

5 

2.22 

1 

• 45 

I 

.45 

3 

1.33 

1 

.45 

1 

.45 

2 

.90 

1 

.45 

1 

.45 

1 

.45 

1 

.45 

1 

.45 

10 

4.44 

39 

17.33 

225 

100.00  1o 

Source:  "Statistical  Report  — 1948:  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill 
Inn  and  Village." 
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TABLE  VII 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  AT  CHARLES  HAYDEN 
GOODWILL  INN  AND  VILLAGE  DURING  1948 


Number  of  Days 

Number  of  Boys 

Percentage  of  Total 
Number  of  Boys 

1-7 

49 

21.78  % 

8-14 

10 

4.44 

15  - 31 

6 

2.67 

32  - 180 

68 

30.22 

181  and  over 

20 

8.89 

Interviews  only 

72 

32.00 

Total 

“225- 

100.00  % 

Source:  "Statistical  Report  — 1948:  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill 
Inn  and  Village." 


TABLE  VIII 


CHURCH  AFFILIATIONS  CLAIMED  BY  BOYS  SERVED  AT 
CHARLES  HAYDEN  GOODWILL  INN  AND  VILLAGE 
DURING  1948 


Church  Affiliation  Number  of  Boys  Percentage  of  Total 

Number  of  Boys 


Roman  Catholic  123 
Protestant  93 
Greek  Orthodox  3 
Hebrew  2 
None  or  no  information  4 


54.67  % 
41.35 
1.33 
.89 

1.78 


Total 


225 


100.00 


Source:  "Statistical  Report  — 1948:  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill 
Inn  and  Village." 
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who  came  in  for  interviews  only.  The  following  case  history 
is  illustrative  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Goodwill  Inn 
and  its  utilization  of  other  social  service  agencies. 

An  Illustrative  Case  History.  Tne  record  of  a boy, 
born  June  2,  1930,  has  been  chosen  from  the  file  of  case  his- 
tories because  it  illustrates  many  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front boys  who  come  to  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  help.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  a brief  outline  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  boy's  situation. 

The  boy  first  entered  the  Goodwill  Inn  as  a runaway  re- 
ferred by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  and  remained  four  days, 
being  returned  to  his  foster  home  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  boy  had  in  his  background  an  illegitimate  birth,  home 
difficulties,  and  a history  of  delinquency,  but  was  without 
court  record.  When  placed  in  a foster  home  he  had  been  unruly 
and  a runaway;  he  had  a mental  hospital  record,  and  had  been 
a state  ward.  Seventeen  days  after  the  boy  left  the  Inn,  he 
was  again  referred  to  the  Goodwill  Inn.  Referral  this  time 
was  by  the  Church  Home  Society  which  had  accepted  casework 
responsibility  for  the  boy.  The  boy  was  uncooperative  and  a 
chronic  runaway  in  a foster  home  placement. 

Trie  boy's  behavior  was  erratic  and  undependable  at  the 
Goodwill  Inn.  He  secured  entrance  to  the  Brandeis  Vocational 
High  School  and  for  a while  had  no  difficulty,  but  soon  his 
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classroom  behavior  became  such  a problem  that  the  teacher 
found  it  advisable  to  have  a conference  with  the  Goodwill  Inn 
caseworker.  While  the  boy  thought  he  was  in  the  ninth  gre.de, 
he  was  actually  in  an  ungraded  special  class.  Tests  were 
given  at  Boston  University  School  of  Education  reading  clin- 
ic. Appointments  were  arranged  for  him  at  the  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center  where  he  had  psychiatric  interviews  with  Dr. 
Rosenheim.  The  Goodwill  Inn  worker  suspected  a hearing  def- 
ect which  was  confirmed  by  examihati  n at  the  Boston  Dispens- 
ary. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  walking  on  a railroad  bridge 
near  North  Station.  A train  approached  apparently  without 
his  hearing  it,  although  his  companion  heard  it  and  stepped  to 
the  side.  A railroad  company  employee  pulled  him  out  cf  the 
way,  but  his  foot  was  run  over  by  the  train.  Toes  amputated, 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  he  returned  to  the 
Goodwill  Inn.  Healing  was  not  normal  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
Orthopedic  Club.  After  attempts  at  skin  grafting,  it  was 
necessary  to  amputate  his  foot.  Father  Norton  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church  was  notified,  since  the  boy  claimed  to  be  an 

Episcopalian.  He  had  many  counseling  sessions  with  the  boy. 
Since  the  accident  the  boy  has  been  fearful  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  ever  marry  and  unable  to  secure  a job.  At  the 
Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village  he  was  at  first  hesitant 
about  swi  ming  because  the  other  boys  would  see  his  handicap, 
but  guided  by  the  lifeguard,  he  case  aside  this  hesitation  and 
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seldom  missed  a chance  to  go  swimming  although  he  spent  ninety 
percent  of  the  time  in  the  water  where  his  handicap  could  not 
be  seen.  He  met  his  camp  duties  satisfactorily  at  first  but  in 
a short  time  could  not  be  depended  upon  except  under  super- 
vision. 

Brandeis  Vocational  high  School  decided  that  it  could 
not  help  the  boy  further.  At  his  request,  a job  was  secured 
for  him  in  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Morgan  Memorial.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  small  wares  department  where  later  he  was  de- 
scribed as  irregular  in  appearance  for  work,  destructive,  in- 
sulting, and  vulgar.  Through  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  employment  was  secured 
for  him  and  he  moved  out  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  taking  quarters  in 
a rooming  house.  He  was  unable  to  hold  a job  for  a long  period 
of  time  because  of  his  erratic  behavior,  although  several  jobs 
were  secured  for  him  by  the  Church  Home  Society  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Rehabilitation.  Father  Hultgren  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  helped  him  secure  a job  which  he  held  but  a short  time. 
The  boy  is  still  living  in  nearby  rooming  houses  and  from  time 
to  time  comes  to  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  for  counsel.^ 

This  case  illustrates  not  only  some  of  the  problems 
which  confront  boys  who  come  to  the  Goodwill  Inn  but  also  the 
various  community  facilities  which  may  be  called  upon  for 
specialized  assistance. 


5°  Case  Record  Number  H5458. 
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Originally  designed  to  provide  temporary  lodging  for 
transient  boys,  the  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  has 
become  a specialized  center  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 
problems  with  which  some  adolescent  boys  are  confronted. 

During  1948  the  state  legislature  established  a Youth 
Service  Board.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  this  board  has 
expressed  its  desire  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
Goodwill  Inn.  The  present  staff  as  well  as  the  facilities 
are  desired.  The  board  would  operate  the  Goodwill  Inn  as  a 
detention  home  and  ado.  a psychiatrist  to  the  staff  so  that 
boys  could  be  studied  and  recommendations  could  be  made  to 
the  courts  as  to  the  treatment  advisable  for  each  boy.  Ser- 
vices of  the  Inn  would  be  limited  to  boys  referred  by  the 
courts.  The  administrators  of  Morgan  Memorial  do  not  favor 
the  proposal. 

The  recent  Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  recommended 
that  the  Goodwill  Inn  11  should  undergo  a major  reorganization 
under  psychiatric  leadership,  and  with  regard  to  the  confusion 
of  religious  and  therapeutic  goals. "51  The  administrative 
staff  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  redef- 
inition of  its  goals  and  areas  of  service. 


Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  Conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  Ci tizens  to  Survey  the  Social  and  Health  Needs 
of  Greater  Boston,  p.  95. 
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F.  FRESH  AIR  CAMS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  day  nursery  program  at  Mor- 
gan Chapel,  it  was  found  advisable  to  provide  a period  in  the 
sum  er  during  which  the  little  children  might  be  taken  out  of 
the  city  to  pleasant  country  surroundings.  The  matron,  Miss 
Mary  Fagan,  was  able  to  secure  the  use  of  different  places 
each  summer  from  the  year  1898  to  1906.  Often  an  abandoned 
house  or  a big  tent  was  used  for  this  summer  vacation  work. 

In  1906  there  was  no  place  available  until  finally  Miss 
Hannah  Parker  Kimble  offered  the  use  of  her  farm  in  South 
Athol,  Massachusetts.  There  was  no  running  water  in  the  farm 
house  which  was  used  to  house  the  children  that  summer.  Af- 
ter  observing  the  use  to  which  the  farm  was  put,  Miss  Kimble 
gave  it  to  Morgan  Memorial  with  the  provision  that  it  would 
always  be  used  for  children's  work  during  the  summer.  Im- 
provements were  made  in  preparation  for  the  next  summer.  The 
citizens  of  the  village  of  South  Athol  were  much  impressed 
with  the  new  undertaking.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor 
of  the  local  church,  which  was  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  towns- 
people built  a camp  building  and  gave  it  to  Morgan  Memorial. 

It  was  named  "The  George  A.  Downey  Camp"  in  honor  of  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  and  was  used  as  a camp  for  girls.  In  1908 
a nearby  house  and  barn  were  purchased  and  the  barn,  which 
was  named  "Camp  Lofty",  was  used  to  shelter  boys.  The  house 
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was  used  as  a summer  home  for  women  of  the  South  End  of  Bos- 
ton and  for  women  working  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  In- 
dustries. 

In  1909  an  attempt  to  beautify  the  location  resulted 

in  the  removal  of  pig  sties,  henhouses,  and  barns  from  the 

central  area  to  make  room  for  a village  green  about  which  the 

present  Fresh  Air  Camps  were  constructed  during  the  ensuing 

years.  An  old  barn,  which  was  moved  to  another  location,  was 

converted  into  an  entertainment  hail.  After  one  of  the  boys 

had  fallen  from  the  loft  of  "Camp  Lofty"  and  broken  his  arm, 

52 

steps  were  taken  immediately  to  replace  that  camp  shelter. 
Among  the  buildings  moved  from  the  central  area  was  a dirty, 
rat-infested,  nenhouse.  This  frame  structure  was  remodeled 
into  a boys'  camp  and  was  used  from  1909  until  a new  camp 
building  was  constructed  in  1948.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
gift  by  Miss  Kimble  until  tne  year  1940  there  was  steady  im- 
provement and  enlargement  of  the  camp  grounds  and  facilities. 
With  this  enlargement  of  facilities  there  has  been  a corres- 
ponding enlargement  of  program.  Originally  the  camp  was  for 
nursery  children.  It  has  developed  into  a camp  with  facili- 
ties for  both  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from  the  nursery 
through  the  adolescent  years. 

5^  E.  J.  Helms,  "The  South  Athol  Cooperative  Colony, 
mimeographed  manuscript,  dated  July  28,  1938,  p.  2. 
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Present  Facilities.  The  present  camp  site  covers  more 
than  800  acres,  including  a lake,  farm,  and  meadowland  in 
hilly  country.  Buildings  include  an  administration  cottage, 
an  educational  building,  a tabernacle  for  religious  services, 
a doctor’s  residence,  a hospital,  a director’s  residence,  and 
a commissary.  These  buildings  are  centrally  located  in  the 
camp  as  is  also  the  village  church,  with  which  friendly  and 
cooperative  relations  are  maintained.  The  children’s  camps 
are  located  on  roads  radiating  from  this  center.  These  camps 
are  in  cottages,  each  with  a kitchen,  dining-room,  living- 
room  with  fireplace,  counselor's  rooms,  shower  and  wash 
rooms.  Some  camps  have  sleeping  rooms  with  cots  for  four  to 
six  children,  other  camps  have  a large  dormitory  room  with 
thirty  cots.  Some  camps  have  large,  stone  fireplaces  both  in 
the  living-room  and  on  the  porch. 

The  present  nursery  camp  was  constructed  in  1932.  The 
remodeled,  original  farm  house,  which  had.  been  a tavern  be- 
fore becoming  a farm  house,  was  used  as  the  nursery  and  kind- 
ergarten ciamp  until  this  date.  Since  the  construction  of  the 
new  building,  the  old  farm  house  has  been  remodeled  into  an 
infirmary  with  both  ward  and  private  room  accommodations  and 
living  quarters  for  nurses.  The  present  nursery  camp  is 
designed  to  house  forty  children  In  each  of  its  two  wings. 
Each  wing  has  two  dormitory  rooms  with  facilities  for  twenty 
children  to  sleep  in  each  room.  Other  rooms  in  each  wing  are 
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a play  room,  dining  room,  two  bathrooms,  and  staff  rooms. 

The  parlor  and  the  kitchen  are  located  in  the  central  part  of 
the  building  between  the  two  wings. 

All  camps  have  shelf  and  closet  or  chest  space  for 
campers  to  keep  their  belongings  in  good  conditions  All 
buildings  have  running  water  and  electricity.  Blankets,  bed 
linen,  towels  and  clothing  aie  provided  by  the  camp.  Clothing 
is  provided  in  the  older  boys  and  girls  camps  only  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Children's  Camps  are  as  follows:  Wilbur  Fenelon 

Young  Nursery  Camp,  capacity  80  boys  and  girls,  ages  two 
through  five;  Community  Camp,  30  girls,  ages  six  through 
eight;  George  Gilbert  Fox  Camp,  30  boys,  ages  six  through 
eight;  George  A.  Downey  Camp,  twenty-eight  girls,  ages  nine 
through  eleven;  Roswell  S.  Douglass  Camp,  thirty-six  boys, 
ages  nine  through  eleven;  Myra  Lewis  Cooke  Camp,  twenty-four 
girls,  ages  twelve  through  sixteen;  Wokapa  Camp,  eighteen 
boys,  ages  twelve  through  sixteen. 

Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village  is  also  a part  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  Fresh  Air  Work  in  South  Athol,  having  been 
made  possible  by  a grant  from  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation 
in  1940.  This  Village  is  removed  a short  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  camps  and  consists  of  six  cabins  arranged  in  a 
semi-circular  fashion  on  the  side  of  a hill.  Each  cabin  has 
a living-room,  fireplace,  and  sleeping  accommodations  for 
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nine  boys,  three  in  a room.  Two  counsellors  also  sleep  in 
each  cabin.  There  are  two  summer  homes  for  the  director  of 
the  Village  and  the  assistant  director  ana  their  families. 
There  is  one  dining  hall  for  the  Village  and  a recreation 
hall.  Atmosphere  is  added  by  a replica  of  "the  old  Lexing- 
ton belfry"  in  the  center  of  the  Village.  It  was  in  ISoo 
that  a farm  house  was  made  available  so  that  the  program  of 
the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  could  be  moved  to  South  Athol  and 
operated  as  a summer  work  camp  during  July  and  August  and 
parts  of  June  and  September.  This  program  now  is  carried  on 
in  the  well-equipped  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village. 

There  are  also  two  adult  rest  camps  and  an  inn  for 
visitors.  The  Crawf ord-Vander  Roest  Rest  Lodge  has  a capac- 
ity of  twenty-three  men  and  women.  It  is  intended  for  persons 
who  need  a complete  rest  and  who  are  unable  financially  to 
go  elsewhere.  The  attempt  is  made  to  have  this  lodge  oper- 
ated on  a self-supporting  basis.  The  Mary  J.  Wesley  Women’s 
Camp  has  a capacity  of  fourteen  women,  with  separate  rooms  for 
each.  Women  at  this  camp  remain  for  a two-week  period.  The 
Edward  A.  Buss  Goodwill  Inn  occupies  an  historic  farmhouse 
and  is  run  for  paying  guests  who  come  as  visitors  to  the  camp. 

Objectives.  In  a lecture  at  the  Goodwill  Industries 
Rational  Training  School  in  1941,  Henry  E.  Helms,  who  was  at 
that  time  director  of  the  camping  program  and  pastor  of  the 
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South  Athol  village  church,  said, "The  main  objective  is  to 

help  the  camper  grow:  Physically,  mentally,  Morally,  Social- 

53 

ly,  Spiritually.  11  At  an  earlier  date  he  had  worded  the 
general  objective  as  follows:  "To  help  children  and  adults, 

underprivileged  because  of  physical  and  social  conditions, 
by  affording  them  a period  of  living  in  the  country  under 
leaders  of  sterling  character. 1,54  Among  the  particular 
objectives  he  listed  were: 

"a.  Health  and  Safety  are  primary  objectives.  The  very 
name  'Fresh  Air  Camps*  directs  the  camping  program  a- 
long  lines  which  will  guarantee  healthful  outcomes. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  matters  of  health  and 
safety,  such  as  rest  periods,  menus  and  diet,  so  that 
the  physical  vitality  of  the  campers  may  be  increased. 

"b.  Social  Adjustment  is  another  important  objective  in 
Morgan  Memorial  Camps.  The  Camp  seeks  to  develop  hab- 
its and  attitudes  which  make  for  successful  and  har- 
monious living  with  others. 

"c.  The  Development  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  interests 
in  numerous  activities  - such  as  athletics,  swimming, 
arts  and  crafts,  nature  lore,  which  may  help  the  camper 
to  find  such  satisfaction  in  the  activity  as  will  lead 
to  a life-long  pursuit  of  the  interest. 

"d.  Habit  Formation  of  a desirable  sort  may  be  inculca- 
ted by  experience  in  Camp.  Such  habits  as  thorough- 
ness, neatness,  originality,  dependability,  resourceful- 
ness, and  tolerance  may  be  acquired  under  proper 
guidance. 

"e.  Appreciation  of  the  finer  things  in  life.  Wholesome 
companionship  and  love  of  beauty,  are  fundamental  ob- 


5^  "Camps  and  Colonies, " mimeographed  manuscript,  p.  4. 

54  "Fresh  Air  Camps  and  Summer  Vacation  Program, " 
mimeographed  manuscript,  p.  3. 
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jectives  of  camp.  The  whole  camping  experience  should 

be  a spiritual  adventure. 55 

Selection  of  Children.  During  the  month  of  April, 
children  and  their  parents  make  application  for  camp  at  the 
Family  Service  Department  of  Morgan  Memorial.  The  director 
of  this  department  then  assigns  copies  of  the  applications  to 
members  of  the  Youth  and  Children’s  Center  staff,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  All  Nations,  members  of  the  Family 
Service  Department  staff,  and  students  of  Boston  University 
School  of  Social  Work  who  are  doing  their  field  work  in  the 
Family  Service  Department  of  Morgan  Memorial.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
applications  each  year.  The  worker  to  whom  the  applications 
are  assigned,  visits  the  homes  of  the  applicants  ano.  attempts 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  child’s  need  for  a period  at 
camp.  If  the  child  and  family  is  already  well  known  to  the 
workers,  it  is  often  not  necessary  to  visit  the  home. 

The  visitors,  along  with  a few  other  staff  members, 
then  meet  together  to  determine  which  children  will  be  accep- 
ted for  camp  and  which  applications  will  be  rejected,  referred 
to  another  agency,  or  put  on  the  waiting  list.  This  committee 
also  determines  the  amount  each  child  shall  pay  for  his  camp- 
ing. The  sliding  scale  of  fees  runs  from  one  dollar  per  week 

Ibid. . pp.  3-4. 
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up  to  six  dollars  per  week.  However,  at  the  time  the  one 
dollar  charge  is  assigned,  it  is  known  that  some  will  be  able 
to  pay  only  a part  of  that  amount.  The  selection  of  boys  to 
go  to  the  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village  is  made  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Goodwill  Inn. 

It  is  the  general  aim  of  the  selection  committee,  of 
which  the  writer  has  been  a member  during  the  past  two  years, 
to  select  children  who  need  camp  the  most.  However,  there  is 
no  standard  or  schedule  to  help  the  visitor  in  determining 
need  for  camp,  nor  do  the  visitors  discuss  standards  of  pro- 
cedures before  making  the  visits.  The  word  "need"  is  a very 
general  term  and  it  quite  possible  that  different  visitors 
and  different  social  workers  would  have  different  understand- 
ings of  its  meaning. 

When  the  selecting  committee  meets,  each  applicant’s 
name  is  read  and  the  visitor  and  others  present  tell  what 
they  know  of  the  situation  in  the  home  of  the  applicant.  If 
the  person  is  regularly  enrolled  and  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Day  Nursery,  he  receives  preferred  standing  in  the 
selection.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  work  with 
some  children  throughout  the  entire  year.  After  removing  the 
applications  of  those  who  obviously  have  less  need  for  camp, 
only  those  with  considerable  need  and  those  with  preferred 
standing  are  left  on  this  list.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  enough  children  from  the  list  so  that  the  capacity  of 
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each  camp  will  not  be  exceeded.  In  this  process,  many  very 
needy  applicants  are  removed. 

At  times  the  meeting  becomes  a contest  among  the  visi- 
tors who  are  determined  that  the  ones  of  whose  need  or  worthi 
ness  they  are  convinced  shall  not  be  removed  from  the  list. 
Thus  camp  selection  is  often  a slow  process.  Since  there  is 
no  printed  list  of  accepted  standards  by  which  applications 
may  be  rated,  the  selection  is  sometimes  deadlocked  for  long 
periods  of  time.  This  is  especially  true  when  “new  contacts" 
children  not  otherwise  connected  with  Morgan  Memorial,  are 
being  considered.  If  the  "new  contact"  is  referred  by  an- 
other social  agency,  his  chances  of  being  accepted  are  slight 
ly  better.  Generally  the  "new  contact"  is  relegated  to  the 
rejected  or  waiting  list  regardless  of  need  unless  the 
visitor  has  the  endurance  to  outlast  the  demands  of  other 
visitors  as  they  press  for  the  acceptance  of  their  applicants 
who  are  already  known  to  Morgan  Memorial  and  who  are  also 
quite  needy  and  deserving. 

Children  accepted  for  camp  report  for  medical  exami- 
nations during  June  and  then  for  another  medical  examination 
the  day  before  leaving  for  camp.  The  medical  doctor  making 
the  examinations  has  the  power  to  disqualify  those  with 
health  conditions  which  might  make  camping  dangerous  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  other  children. 
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Length  of  Camping  Period.  Children  accepted  for  the 
Myra  Lewis  Cooke  Camp  are  in  camp  for  a period  of  one  month 
and  then  are  replaced  by  another  group  of  girls  for  the  sec- 
ond month.  Groups  of  boys  in  Wokapa  Camp  change  every  two 
weeks,  although  it  is  possible  to  keep  some  individuals  in 
exceptional  circumstances  for  longer  periods.  Boys  at  the 
Goodwill  Village  are  on  a work  program  and  are  in  camp  ten 
weeks  or  more.  The  majority  of  the  campers  are  of  the  young- 
er ages  and  are  accepted  for  an  eight  week  period. 

Camp  Program.  Each  of  the  camps  develops  its  own  pro- 
gram of  activities,  although  there  are  some  centralized 
classes,  projects,  and  some  general  "all  campus"  events.  In 
different  degrees,  because  of  the  varying  age  groups,  campers 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  their  camp.  Each  camp  has 
an  evening  fireside  which  usually  includes  singing,  story- 
telling, and  a prayer  period.  The  tabernacle  is  used  for 
entertainments  on  Friday  evening  and  for  religious  services 
on  Sunday. 


Came  Director.  With  the  enlarging  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Work  at  South  Athol  it  became  increasingly  necessary  to  have 
an  administrative  director  of  the  entire  camp,  who  would  be 
on  the  grounds  continuously  during  the  camping  season.  Since 
this  post  was  not  considered  a year-round  position  there  has 
been  considerable  change  in  directors.  In  some  summers, 
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young  ministers  have  directed  the  camp.  Other  summer,  execu- 
tives of  other  departments  of  Morgan  Memorial  have  directed 
the  camp.  Among  these  were  F.  C.  Moore,  who  carried  on  his 
tasks  as  treasurer  while  directing  the  camp;  P.  J.  Trevethan 
was  supervisor  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  and  assistant  super- 
intendent while  directing  the  camp;  Henry  E.  Helms  was  pastor 
of  the  South  Athol  village  church  while  directing  the  camp 
and  later  pastor  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations  while  camp  di- 
rector. The  past  three  summers  Wendell  S.  Moore,  present 
treasurer  of  Morgan  Memorial  has  directed  the  camp,  making 
occasional  visits  to  Boston  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  treas- 
urer. 

The  idea  that  a camp  which  serves  so  many  children 
and  adults  has  need  of  a year-round  specialized  camp  direc- 
tor has  been  accepted  by  many  members  of  the  administrative 
staff.  Steps  nave  been  taken  to  train  the  boys'  worker  of 
the  Youth  and  Children's  Staff  to  take  over  the  directorship. 

Other  Leadership.  The  camp  director  is  responsible  for 
the  employing  of  bther  leaders  for  the  camp  season.  Volunteer 
leadership  is  not  used.  It  is  the  policy  to  make  some  payment 

5°  Enrollment  in  1946  was  as  follows; 


Children's  camps  -----  19S 

Young  People's  camps  - - - 148 
Adult  camps  -------  64 

Workers  ---------  7o 

Total  number  -----  435 
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to  every  worker  in  addition  to  his  board.  Helpers  and  junior 
counselors  may  be  college  students  or  young  people  who  have 
grown  up  while  participating  in  the  various  departments  of 
Morgan  Memorial  and  have  gone  to  South  Athol  as  campers  in 
the  summer  seasons.  Having  demonstrated  their  ability  and 
reached  the  minimum  age  level,  they  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
such  posts  of  responsibility.  Leaders  for  the  individual 
children's  camps  are  college  students  and  graduate  students, 
school  teachers  who  use  their  summer  vacation  in  this  way, 
and  members  of  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  staff.  Some  of 
these  workers  return  for  succeeding  camp  seasons  and  thus 
build  up  a background  of  experience.  The  assistant  director 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  boys  worker  of  the  Youth 
and  Children's  Center.  A doctor  and  three  nurses  are  sought 
for  each  summer.  The  tv/o  men  who  do  the  general  carpentry, 
plumbing,  and  maintenance  for  all  the  Morgan  Memorial  build- 
ings and  also  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Association  buildings 
in  Boston  spend  the  summer  camp  season  repairing  and  improv- 
ing the  buildings  at  South  Athol.  Cther  staff  members  in- 
clude commissary  men,  truck  driver  and  helpers,  and  a water- 
front supervisor  and  his  assistants.  An  educational  pro- 
gram is  conducted  during  the  camp  season  by  the  dir eat or  of 
the  Youth  ana  Children's  Center  and  certain  members  of  her 
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Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village.  The  Charles  Hayden 
Goodwill  Village  is  organized  separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
camps.  While  under  the  direction  of  the  general  camp  direc- 
tor, Dr.  Emil  Hartl  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  this 
Village.  During  the  summer  months,  the  Goodwill  Inn  in 
Boston  is  closed  and  the  program  and  staff  of  the  Goodwill 
Inn  transfer  to  the  Village.  Boys  accepted  for  the  Village 
include  those  who  are  living  at  the  Goodwill  Inn  on  a long 
term  basis;  others,  who  are  referred  by  other  social  agencies, 
churches,  and  ether  organizations  and  individuals  are  also 
taken  to  camp.  The  staff  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  is  responsible 
for  selecting  boys  for  the  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village. 

The  program  of  the  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Village  is 
a combination  of  work  and  recreation.  A limited  number  of 
boys,  whose  physical  conditions  is  good,  is  selected  for  the 
maintenance  crew.  These  boys  work  from  four  to  five  hours  a 
day  and  receive  fifty  dollars  for  a ten  week  period.  The 
other  boys  have  a work  program  of  about  four  hours  a day  and 
receive  from  one  dollar  a week  to  two  dollars  ana  fifty  cents 
a week,  depending  upon  the  boy  and  his  character  and  abili- 
ties. This  rate  of  pay  varies  from  year  to  year.  The  nature 
of  the  work  includes  tasks  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
entire  South  Athol  camp,  such  as  collection  of  garbage,  wood, 
chopping,  kitchen  duties,  roadside  improvement,  digging  of  a 
well,  and  operation  of  the  public  address  system.  Opportunity 
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is  also  available  for  some  to  do  gardening  and  other  farm 

work. 

A rating  system  has  been  devised  whereby  all  boys  be- 
gin the  season  as  "braves"  and  have  the  opportunity  for  quali- 
fying for  higher  ratings.  These  higher  ratings  qualify  the 
boy  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  privileges  ac- 
cording to  tne  dependability  of  boys  achieving  these  ratings, 
and  increased  pay. 

G-.  THE  FRED  K.  SEAVEY  SEMINARY 
SETTLEMENT  FOR  MEN 

Historical.  The  Saturday  evening  concerts  and  tem- 
perance meetings  at  Morgan  Chapel  and  the  development  of  a 
temperance  saloon  have  been  noted  in  Chapter  Three.  Believ- 
ing that  rescue  meetings  and  social  events  were  not  enough  to 
guard  the  sincere  person  who  desired  to  lead  a sober  life 
from  the  evil  influence  of  his  companions  and  social  milieu, 

E.  J.  Helms  conceived  of  a temperance  tower.  In  this  build- 
ing, Helms  desired  to  see  a mission  hall  for  religious  meet- 
ings, a club  room  with  facilities  for  reading,  games,  and 
entertainments,  a lunch  counter,  barber  shop,  baths,  dormi- 
tory, and  disinfecting  room.  The  building  would  also  contain 
apartments  for  religious  and  social  workers.  Helms  envisaged 
a staff  of  five  experts  carrying  out  a program  of  rehabilita- 
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tion  for  alcoholics  and  other  unattached  men.  This  staff  was 
to  include  a missionary  for  religious  work,  a doctor  for  phys- 
ical examination  and  treatment,  a social  worker,  a psycholo- 
gist, and  an  industrial  worker  to  superintend  w ork  done  by  the 
patients  of  the  temperance  tower  program  in  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries.5,7 This  department  of  Morgan  Memorial  was  to  be 
definitely  linked  twith  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 
At  that  time  Helms  was  professor  of  evangelism  at  that 
school.  The  dean  of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  president, 
were  connected  as  a director  and  advisor  respectively. 

In  June,  1S15,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  Fred 
K.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement,  also  called  Seminary  Tower  and 
Temperance  Tower.  Fred  H.  Seavey,  one-time  sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk County,  became  acquainted  with  E.  J.  Helms  while  the 
latter  was  chaplain  of  the  Charles  Street  Jail  and  was  much 
impressed  with  his  work.  Upon  Seavey' s death,  Mrs.  Belle 
Floyd,  his  sister,  gave  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Fred  H. 
Seavey  Seminary  Settlement.  The  word  "Seminary"  was  included 
to  indicate  its  connection  with  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology.  In  describing  the  new  building,  Zi on 1 s Herald  said: 

In  the  seminary  tower  there  will  be  rooms  for  some  of 
the  students  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 
Small  suites  have  been  provided  so  that  married  men, 
with  their  wives,  who  are  assigned  to  this  special  pnase 

57  "American  Methodism's  Most  Unique  Institution," 

Zion' s Herald.  March  4,  1914,  p.  270. 
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of  the  work  through  their  attainments  in  scholarship  at 
the  school,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  living  right  on 
the  ground  and  securing  actual  experience.  . . .The 
seminary  settlement  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  where  Methodist  students  may  be  in  resi- 
dence in  a center  of  spiritual  salvation. 58 

Students  were  to  provide  much  of  the  leadership  and  dynamic 

of  this  new  division  of  Morgan  Memorial.  The  program  was 

described  at  the  time  of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  as 

follows : 

Men  who  want  to  live  a Christian  life  no  longer  need  go 
back  to  old  companions  and  temptations.  Sociologists, 
psychologists,  and  spiritual  workers  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Seminary  Settlement,  ana  will  devote  themselves 
to  studying  each  individual  man  and  doing  everything 
possible  to  rescue  him  from  the  evil  associations  and 
bring  him  back  to  a life  of  usefulness. 59 

In  speaking  before  the  "First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Cities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  in  April, 
1917,  E.  J.  Helms  said: 

...  so  long  as  wicked  men  are  keeping  the  cities  as 
they  are,  we  have  got  to  have  rescue  work.  John  Wesley 
believed  in  it.  His  sons  ought  to  believe  in  it  and  see 
that  it  is  carried  on  wisely. 


A man  who  comes  to  this  institution  cannot  get  a lodg- 
ing if  he  has  got  a nickel.  He  has  got  to  go  to  a nickel 
hotel  elsewhere  if  he  is  as  flush  as  that.  If  he  is 
penniless  we  take  him  in.  Then  we  bring  to  bear  upon  him 
all  these  agencies  /minister,  social  secretary,  physici- 
an, industrial  director  and  vocational  secretary  who  is 
a psychologist/.  Do  you  know  the  ordinary  rescure 
missionary  is  right  glad  if  he  can  s*ave  one  to  five  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  passed  through  his  hands?  We  can 


58  "Important  Addition  to  Morgan  Memorial."  Zion's 
Herald.  June  23,  1915,  p.  782. 

59  Loc.  Cit. 
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lay  our  hands  on  twenty  percent  of  those  who  have  passed 
through.  They  have  been  restored  to  their  homes,  many 
of  them  have  gotten  good  situations  on  the  outside  and 
are  doing  simply  fine.60 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  statement  was  made  after 
the  Seavey  Settlement  program  had  been  operating  but  a few 
days  over  a year.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  Morgan 
Memorial  three  hundred  fifty  six  different  men  were  served  in 
some  way  through  the  Seavey  Settlement  during  that  year. 

Case  records  were  not  kept  at  this  time  and  there  was  no  fol- 
low up  work  to  determine  long  range  effectiveness  with  the 
men. 

A pamphlet  entitled  "A  Study  in  Human  Salvage"  was  is- 
sued on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Seavey 
Seminary  Settlement,  March  7,  1918.  The  procedures  used  in 
the  program  were  explained  briefly  in  the  pamphlet.  G-uests 
*were  divided  into  three  grades:  (1)  juniors,  who  were  the 

new  arrivals;  (2)  middlers,  "those  who  by  good  conduct  and  a 
manifest  purpose  to  industrially  improve  their  condition  in 
life  have  satisfied  the  vocational  secretary  ...  of  their 
ability";  (3)  seniors,  who  were  those  men  who  had  demonstra- 
ted fitness  to  become  learners  in  Christian  work.6-*-  Each 


60  "Spiritual  Values  of  Social,  Institutional,  and  In- 
dustrial Efforts, " First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Cities  of  the  Kethcuist  Episcopal  Church,  op.  17-18. 

01  "A  Study  in  Human  Salvage, " a pamphlet,  p.  2. 
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class  of  men  was  assigned  to  a different  dormitory. 

Religion  was  at  the  center  of  the  program  in  these  ear- 
ly years  and  has  remained  so  to  the  present  time.  The  empha- 
sis of  the  rescue  work  was  an  attempt  to  make  dominant  the 
divine  element  which  was  innate  in  each  person.  The  religious 
leaders  were  students  of  the  disciples  of  Borden  Parker  Bowne 
at  Boston  University.  The  emphasis  was  not  on  the  utter  de- 
pravity of  man  as  a result  of  original  sin  and  his  complete 
dependence  upon  supernatural  power  to  life  him  from  his 
plight.  Objective  of  the  Seavey  program  was  given  in  1918  as: 

We  believe  Christ  is  in  every  man  by  virtue  of  his  cre- 
ation. We  believe  our  job  is  to  set  the  imprisoned 
Christ  free  and  bring  Kim  into  control  of  the  lost.  To 
this  end  we  are  glad  to  use  all  that  science  and  busi- 
ness and  common-sense  may  be  able  to  contribute. 62 

• 

A high  percentage  of  lasting  changes  in  the  lives  of 

those  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  Seavey  program  was 

claimed  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence. 

. . . our  records  show  that  1C % of  Juniors  who  have  gone 
out  from  us  are  doing  fine;  that  57^  of  the  Mlddlers  who 
have  left  are  making  good  and  that  90^  of  the  Seniors 
who  have  graduated  nave  become  excellent  Christian 
Citizens. 

During  the  year  1921,  a financial  emergency  arose  at 
Morgan  Memorial.  In  order  to  avoid  curtailment  in  the  Good- 
will Industry  employment,  the  Fred  K.  Seavey  Seminary  Settle- 


62  Loc.  Cit. 
65 
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ment  was  closed  for  a few  months. 

In  January,  1922,  an  economic  recession  had  created 
considerable  unemployment.  When  the  Board  of  Health  closed 
Urbain  Ledoux's  hotel  for  the  jobless,  Ledoux  marched  his 
"jobless  army"  to  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  and  then  to  the 
Touraine  Hotel  demanding  shelter.  A report  was  received  at 
Morgan  Memorial  that  the  "army"  intended  to  march  on  Morgan 
Memorial  the  next  day  ana  then  go  on  to  Trinity  Church.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  about  fifty  men  led  by  Ledoux 
drenched  in  rain,  mobilized  in  front  of  Morgan  Memorial.  Af- 
ter delivering  an  address  on  social  and  economic  conditions, 
Ledoux  ashed  if  any  religious  institution  had  a practical  so- 
lution. The  Seavey  Settlement  was  reopened  and  the  men  were 
invited  to  share  Christian  hospitality  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  that  had  been  placed  on  others.  They  were  to 
register,  take  a warm  showerbath,  put  on  a clean  night  snirt 
which  was  furnished  by  the  institution,  be  examined  by  a 
physician  to  see  if  they  were  able  to  work  and  had  no  conta- 
gious diseases.  They  were  to  be  given  a bed  with  clean 
sheets,  good  blankets,  and  comfortable  mattresses  and  springs. 
Luring  the  night  their  clothes  were  to  be  dried,  disinfected, 
cleansed,  and  pressed.  In  the  morning  they  were  to  receive  a 
free  breakfast.  If  they  desired  to  stay  longer  they  would  be 
given  a job  in  the  G-oodwill  Industries.  All  except  "four" 
of  the  army  remained  to  work.  Of  these  that  stayed  and 
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worked,  reported  William  P.  Helms,  then  supervisor  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries,  only  one  man  had  to  be  dismissed  for  un- 
willingness to  work.^4 

Between  1922  and  1942  the  program  of  the  Seavey  Settle- 
ment remained  much  the  same.  Ken  were  received  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Ledoux's  "jobless  army".  Fifteen  religious  ser- 
vices per  week  were  held.  Ken  who  stayed  beyond  the  first 
night  were  expected  to  work  in  the  Goodwill  Industries.  A 
lodging  house  on  Corning  Street  was  operated  as  a residence 
in  which  men  who  left  the  Seavey  Settlement  might  live.  The 
Settlement  closed  in  the  summer  seasons  and  some  of  the  men 

were  taken  to  the  South  Athol  camps  for  work  in  connection 

65 

with  the  camps  and  the  rug  and  blanket  factory.  Leadership 
of  this  department  has  changed  frequently.  Students  have 
left  when  their  schooling  was  finished. 

In  1942,  George  James  Barbour,  then  caseworker  at  the 
Seavey  Settlement,  made  a study  of  the  1011  unattached  men 
served  in  the  settlement  during  1941.  In  the  introduction  he 
noted: 

Staff  members  of  Morgan  Memorial  have  expressed  two 
points  of  view  with  regard  to  the  program  of  the  Seavey 


"How  Morgan  Memorial  Seavey  Settlement  Captured 
Ledoux's  Jobless  Army,"  The  Good  Samaritan.  9:35,  Jan.,  1922, 

p.  1. 

The  rug  and  blanket  factory  is  discussed  in  Chapter 

Five. 
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Settlement.  One  view  is  that  the  Seavey  Settlement 
should  be  considered  definitely  a religious  mission,  and 
that  the  offering  of  any  of  its  services,  beyond  over- 
night emergency  care,  should  be  contingent  upon  the  cli- 
ent's presence  in  various  religious  meetings,  in  the 
belief  that  the  only  possible  solution  to  the  problems 
of  such  a man  lies  in  a religious  conversion  experience 
publicly  witnessed. 

A second  point  of  view,  no  less  "religious"  in  the 
minds  of  others,  favors  the  case  work  process  and  its 
methods,  as  permitting  the  full  use  of  the  many  re- 
sources of  the  Seavey  Settlement,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material,  aiming  toward  making  a person  "whole"  again, 
without  requiring  immediate  constant  attendance  at  re- 
ligious services,  and  a professed  conversion,  as  a 
qualification  for  further  service. 66 

The  study  points  out  that,  prior  to  June,  1941,  clients  of 
the  Seavey  were  expected  to  attend  thirteen  different  reli- 
gious meetings  per  week.  With  a change  of  chaplains  for  the 
Seavey  in  1941  an  attendance  record  was  not  kept.  George 
Huber,  then  a student  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
did  not  force  attendance,  although  ten  religious  services  per 
week  we re  still  carried  on  at  the  Seavey  Settlement,  the 
Church  of  All  nations,  and  the  Goodwill  Industries.6*7 * * 

Of  the  1011  men  served  in  1941,  three-quarters  were 
native-born,  and  two-thirds  gave  their  legal  residence  as 
Boston.  Almost  half  were  between  thirty- five  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  a third  between  fifty  and  sixty-five  years.  Over 


06  "Casework  with  Unattached  Men  in  the  Fred  H.  Seavey 

Settlement  of  Morgan  Memorial  in  1941,  11  unpublished  master's 

thesis,  p.  iv. 
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Ibid. , p.  4. 
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half  were  Roman  Catholics.  Approximately  half  of  them  had 
not  gone  beyond  grammar  school  in  education,  although  there 
were  some  high  school  and  college  graduates  among  them.  Ap- 
proximately one  third  were  skilled  workers  representing  sixty- 
seven  different  occupations.0^ 

The  program  of  the  Seavey  Settlement  for  Hen  has  varied 
considerably  over  the  years,  as  leadership  has  changed  fre- 
quently. Students  have  left  when  their  schooling  was  fin- 
ished. 


During  1941  the  Washingtonian  Hospital  was  used  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholics  by  the  Seavey  Settlement.  Ac- 
cording to  Barbour: 

This  was  done  because  it  seemed  apparent  that  very  little 
effective  work  was  being  done  with  alcoholics  in  the 
Seavey  Settlement.  It  had  been  years  since  a lasting 
“conversion 11  had  been  seen  in  a Seavey  Mission  meeting 
and  many  other  men  whose  sobriety  was  the  result  of  an 
affective  relationship  with  a worker,  relapsed  as  soon 
as  something  happened  to  destroy  that  relationship. 

Faced  with  the  realization  that  in  some  cases  a religi- 
ous appeal  had  failed,  and  an  employment  program,  sup- 
plemented by  a somewhat  deficient  leisure  time  activity 
program,  had  also  failed,  it  was  felt  that  medical 
treatment  and  psychotherapy  such  as  was  offered  by  the 
Washingtonian  Hospital  might  furnish  an  answer,  if  used 
to  supplement  the  regular  program  of  the  Seavey  Settle- 
ment. B9 

In  1942  and  1943,  a less  employable  group  of  men  with 
alcoholics  predominating  received  services  at  the  Seavey 


68  Ibid. , p.  16. 
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Ibid. . p.  37. 
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Settlement.  War-time  employment  absorbed  most  of  those  who 
had  been  at  the  Seavey  and  numbers  decreased  until  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  close  the  Settlement  on  June,  1943. 

Post-war  Program.  In  September,  1S46  the  Seavey 
Settlement  was  reopened  witn  the  Reverend  Willis  P.  Browning 
as  director.  Tne  new  director  was  a graduate  of  Boston  Univ- 
erisity  School  of  Theology  and  was  continuing  his  study  under 
Professor  Paul  E.  Johnson  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  Psychology  of  Religion.  He  resigned  in  June,  1948  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  completion  of  his  doctorate.  In  the  fall 
of  1948  he  prepared  some  observations  on  the  Seavey  program 
during  his  directorship.  His  evaluation  is  as  follows: 
''Strengths : 

1.  Differentiation  of  the  Seavey  function  from  that  of 
the  employment  office  or  that  of  a lodging  house.  . 

. . We  defined  our  program  as  one  of  rehabilitation. 
Employment  and  lodging  were  incidental  to  that  pri- 
mary purpose.  . . . Men  who  wanted  only  a place  to 
"flop"  for  the  night  had  no  desire  for  rehabilita- 
tion, no  loyalty  to  our  program,  and  no  good  in- 
fluence upon  the  man  who  was  sincere. 

2.  Establishment  of  diminishing  controls  over  earnings 
and  expenditures.  This  discouraged  the  man  who  wan- 
ted only  to  earn  enough  to  get  by,  or  enough  to  con- 
tinue drinking.  It  encouraged  savings  for  the  future 
and  provided  for  growing  responsibility . 

3.  A rational  approach  through  counseling  and  group  dis- 
cussion. Without  sacrificing  emotional  development, 
it  avoided  much  of  the  insincerity,  the  exploitation, 
and  the  temporary  character  of  a purely  emotional 
appeal. 

4.  Development  of  democratic  leadership  and  group  sol- 
idarity (including  a sense  of  individual  worth  and 
security),  by  means  of  group  discussions  on  problems 
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of  common  interest,  the  house  association  wnich  was 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  men  themselves,  and 
various  group  recreational  activities. 

Weaknesses : 

1.  Limited  resources  of  a private  agency  attacking  a pub- 
lic problem. 

a.  The  treatment  of  alcoholism  rightfully  demands  a 
well-staffed  clinic,  using  the  experience  and 
training  of  a doctor,  a psychiatrist,  a social 
worker,  a mature  recovered  alcoholic,  and  a sec- 
retary or  director  who  doesn't  have  to  spend  all 
his  time  worrying  about  raising  funds  to  keep  go- 
ing. 

b.  We  were  definitely  understaffed  and  Inadequately 
supported  financially.  The  smallness  of  the  staff 
handicapped  us  in  two  ways.  We  couldn't  spend 
enough  time  with  individual  men.  We  couldn't  ex- 
change ideas  and  experiences  for  our  own  improve- 
ment. 

c.  We  probably  limited  ourselves  too  much  in  our  at- 
tention to  alcoholism. 

2.  Problems  within  the  larger  framework  of  the  institu- 
tion: lack  of  systematic  control,  immoral  practices, 
general  contempt  and  disloyalty. 

Accomplishments : 

Though  one  or  two  men  have  continued  to  live  sober, 
useful  lives,  and  I believe  that  almost  all  of  the  men 
benefit ted  by  the  educational  program  in  a general  way, 
and  though  I was  richly  rewarded  oy  the  experience,  the 
actual  success  of  the  venture  was  extremely  limited. "70 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Seavey  Settlement  to 
close  in  the  summer  periods  to  save  on  finances  and  because 
numbers  drop  off.  Some  of  the  men  prefer  to  sleep  outside  in 
summer  weather  and  others  secure  jobs  in  summer  resorts. 
Closing  in  June,  1948,  the  Seavey  Settlement  did  not  reopen 


TO  "Evaluation  of  the  Seavey  Settlement  Program,  Sep- 
tember, 1946-June  1948,"  unpublished  manuscript,  n.p. 
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until  November,  1948,  when  a new  director  had  been  secured. 

The  new  director  was  hired  by  F.  C.  Moore,  executive 
secretary.  He  is  a graduate  of  Gordon  College.  He  has  comp- 
leted his  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the 
field  of  History  at  Boston  University  and  will  receive  his 
degree  in  June,  1949.  He  is  a veteran  of  the  first  world  war 
and  draws  certain  compensation  because  of  injury  received. 

He  has  engaged  two  students  of  Gordon  College  as  his  assis- 
tants. He  has  arranged  for  the  services  of  the  Goodwill 
Inn's  medical  doctor  on  call.  There  is  a part-time  janitor. 

On  December  8,  1948  there  were  twelve  men  residing  at 
the  Seavey.  It  was  explained  by  the  present  director  that 
men  are  continually  checking  in  and  out  using  the  Settlement 
as  a place  to  tide  them  over  emergencies,  as  a lodging  house, 
and  place  of  employment.  The  program  includes  religious 
services  every  evening  in  the  week,  the  regular  Goodwill  In- 
dustries chapel  services,  Church  School,  and  morning  worship 
services  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations. 

Objective  of  the  Seavey  Settlement  as  Stated  in  1941. 
E.  J_  Helms  in  setting  forth  the  objectives  of  Morgan  Memo- 
rial on  October  21,  1941,  stated  the  following  objective  for 
the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement: 

In  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  and  Hayden 
Goodwill  Inn  Morgan  Memorial  will  minister  to  the  home- 
less man  and  youth  in  ways  that  will  most  quickly  re- 
store them  to  normal  living.  Its  methods  will  be  a 
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scientific  and  Christian  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  this 
class  of  men  and  boys.71 

The  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  pointed  toward 

one  means  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished  when  it  said: 

The  work  to  be  done  at  Seavey  Settlement  requires  a 
well-trained  full-time  male  social  worker  who  will  be 
likely  to  build  his  professional  career  upon  the  study 
and  treatment  of  unattached  men.  He  should  be  a person 
of  mature  judgment  with  successful  casework  experience, 
as  well  as  sincere  interest  both  in  men  of  the  sort  he 
is  to  work  with  and  in  the  social  problem  they  present. 
Having  in  mind  the  religious  background  of  the  Seavey 
Settlement,  the  social  worker  in  charge  would  also  be 
expected  to  understand  fully  the  place  of  religion  in  a 
total  program  of  rehabilitation.  The  sincerity  of  his 
own  religious  conviction  would  make  him  more  effective 
in  inspiring  the  men  to  seek  spiritual  help  in  their 
progress  toward  recovery.  Such  a worker  should  be  ade- 
quately compensated,  probably  at  not  less  that  $2500 
without  quarters.  Preferably  he  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  place  of  residence. 

...  He  would  be  expected  to  compile  adequate  case 
histories,  using  such  helps  as  the  Social  Service  Index. 
...  As  time  and  ability  permit,  he  would  be  expected 
to  assume  initiative  in  city- wide  coordination  of  work- 
ers and  services  for  homeless  men. 

The  Executive  would  need  to  have  regularly  available 
the  consulting  services  of  a physician,  a psychiatrist 
and  clergymen,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  There 
should  be  developed  a case  conference  committee  consis- 
ting of  those  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Morgan  Memo- 
rial best  suited  to  advise  on  difficult  cases. 

The  Seavey  Settlement  should  restrict  its  services 
realistically  to  mentally,  physically  or  socially  handi- 
capped persons  who  clearly  need  supervised  quarters  and 
sheltered  employment  facilities.  Other  less  handicapped 
applicants  who  might  better  be  kept  in  the  open  commu- 


“Morgan  Memorial  Objectives,  1941,  11  mimeographed, 

p.  2. 
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nity,  should  be  referred  to  case  work  agencies  such  as 
the  Industrial  Aid  Society. 

The  Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  in  1949  held  that  shelter 
and  maintenance  services  for  unattached  men  was  a function  of 
government  and  not  of  private  agencies.  Its  recommendation 
reads  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  the  work  of  this  agency  . . . discloses 
that  a heavy  proportion  of  its  caseload  consists  of  al- 
coholics, which  the  staff  is  not  equipped  to  deal  with; 
and  that  the  facilities  and  subsistence  which  it  pro- 
vides fall  largely  within  public  agency  responsibility. 

In  view  of  these  facts: 

We  recommend  that  the  work  of  the  Fred  H.  Seavey 
Seminary  Settlement  of  Morgan  Memorial  should  be  discon- 
tinued; and  that  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  should 
materially  reduce  its  allotment  for  use  by  this  settle- 
ment during  1949  and  not  make  an  allotment  therefore  for 
any  period  after  December  31,  1950. 


H.  THE  ELIZA  HENRY  HOME 


In  1924,  Morgan  Memorial  purchased  a building  on  Yar- 
mouth Street  which  was  originally  built  for  use  as  a family 
hotel  but  had  gone  through  many  changes  in  ownership  as 
changes  took  place  in  the  neighborhood.  Miss  Eliza  A.  Henry 
advanced  the  funds  on  an  annuity  basis  for  this  purchase. 

The  plan  for  its  use  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  experience  of 


Morgan  Memorial.  Report  of  a Study  Carried  on  in 
1945  and  1944.  pp.  99-100. 

75  Greater  Boston  Communi ty  Survey  Conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  Citizens  to  Survey  tne  Social  and  Health  Needs 
of  Greater  Boston,  p.  112. 
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the  church  visitors  of  Morgan  Memorial  who  were  distressed  by 
the  sight  of  the  inadequate  living  quarters  which  elderly 
women  workers  could  afford  to  maintain  in  the  South  End.  The 
home,  then,  was  designed  to  provide  living  quarters  for  em- 
ployed women  of  ages  from  forty  to  sixty.  It  was  also 
planned  to  use  the  top  two  floors  for  apartments  for  student 
couples,  some  of  whom  were  providing  leadership  in  various 
departments  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

Records  are  not  available  for  determining  the  numbers 
of  women  and  student  couples  who  have  lived  there.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  forty-one  women  living  in  the  Eliza 
Henry  Home.  Some  of  these  have  stayed  on  past  the  age  limit, 
after  having  given  up  employment,  although  there  are  no  pro- 
visions for  medical  or  nursing  care  beyond  that  of  neighborly 
service.  These  women  pay  a rental  of  from  two  to  four  dol- 
lars a week.  There  are  eleven  student  couples  living  at  the 
Eliza  Henry  Home.  At  times  there  have  been  sixteen  student 
couples.  Most  of  these  are  studying  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology.  These  who  are  furnishing  services  to 
Morgan  Memorial  are  currently  receiving  remuneration  in  the 
form  of  rental  and  cash  at  the  rate  of  seventy  cents  an  hour. 

Matron  of  the  Heme  is  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Lacount.  There  is 
an  assistant  matron  and  a janitor.  The  executive  secretary 
of  Morgan  Memorial  has  administrative  jurisdiction  of  this 
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Home  as  of  all  other  departments  of  Morgan  Memorial. 
No  admissions  policy  has  been  published. 


CHAPTER  V 


MORGAN  MEMORIAL  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 


It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  1S05  the  industrial 
work  of  Morgan  Memorial  was  organized  and  incorporated  as 
"The  Morgan  Memorial  Co-operative  Industries  and  Stores",  a 
non-sec tarian,  non-profit,  charitable  organization.  Edgar  J. 
Helms,  Fred  C.  Moore,  Francis  H.  Slack,  David  Dunbar  Jr., 

Kate  F.  Hobart,  Mary  F.  Fagan,  and  Edna  C.  Brown  associated 
themselves  together  and  applied  for  articles  of  incorporation, 
"for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  extending  relief  to  poor  and 
destitute  persons,  of  improving  the  dwelling-places  and  living 
conditions  of  the  poor,  and  of  giving  religious  instruction."'1' 

In  the  revision  of  the  By-Lawrs  of  the  organization  in 

1941  the  purpose  was  amended  to  read: 

The  object  of  this  Corporation  shall  be  to  provide  for 
the  religious,  educational,  and  industrial  welfare  of 
the  handicapped,  the  needy,  and  the  dependent.  By  the 
inspiration  of  religion,  by  providing  industrial  educa- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  work,  by  the  encouragement 
of  thrift,  by  the  promotion  of  industrial  democracy  and 
cooperation,  this  Corporation  shall  seek  to  prevent 
pauperism,  to  relieve  the  temporary  distresses  of  the 
unfortunate  and  to  train  the  unemployed  and  handicapped 
in  self-supporting  occupations. 2 

During  the  year  1S06,  a total  of  1,169  destitute  per- 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Document  No.  10654. 

^ "Revised  By-Laws,  1941,  The  Morgan  Memorial  Coopera- 
tive Industries  and  Stores.  Inc.,"  leaflet.  n,o. 
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sons  received  employment  and  earned  $5332.53.  In  the  year 
1913,  an  industrial  building  was  erected,  making  it  possible 
to  employ  one  hundred  persons  per  day.  In  1918  a second  in- 
dustrial building  was  constructed.  Between  the  years  1920 
and  1929  an  average  of  250  persons  were  employed  daily.  In 
the  depression  years,  1930  to  1939,  the  program  was  enlarged 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  employment  of  the  emotionally,  phys- 
ically, and  socially  handicapped.  An  average  of  450  persons 
per  day  were  employed  during  this  period,  many  of  whom  were 
on  the  verge  of  going  on  relief.  buying  and  since  World 
War  II  the  number  daily  employed  has  averaged  350. 

The  term  "Goodwill  Industries"  was  first  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  industrial  work  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  mission 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  term  popularly  accepted,  and  be- 
came the  official  name  for  a movement  that  had  its  beginning 
at  Morgan  Memorial  and  has  spread  throughout  the  nation  and 
to  other  nations.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  industrial 
phase  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

A.  PURPOSES  AND  POLICIES 

The  general  objectives  of  Morgan  Memorial,  stated  in 
Chapter  Four,  apply  to  the  Goodwill  Industries  as  to  all  sec- 
tions of  the  enterprise.  Edgar  James  Helms,  it  was  noted  in 
Chapter  Two,  regarded  the  Goodwill  Industries  as  a method  of 
social  change.  This  change  he  believed  looked  toward  the 
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development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  would  be  character- 
ized by  brotherly  love  recognizing  and  respecting  the  divine 
that  is  in  each  person.  By  setting  up  a model  industry  which 
was  organized  not  for  profit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ers, Helms  sought  not  only  to  help  the  workers  but  also  to 
convert  the  industrial  system  of  the  nation.  Morgan  Memorial 
Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores, were  organized  under  Helms’ 
impression  by  the  European  Cooperative  movements,  with  the 
hope  that  it  could  become  eventually  a true  cooperative  based 
on  principles  similar  to  these  of  the  original  cooperative 
society  in  Rochdale,  England. 

In  1935  E.  J.  Helms  set  forth  a statement  which  was 
adopted  by  the  national  Goodwill  Industries  movement  as  well 
as  by  Morgan  Memorial.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  Goodwill  industries  is  a Business — plus.  As  a 
business  it  must  be  carried  on  according  to  good  busi- 
ness practices  or  it  will  fail.  ...  It  deals  in 
broken  down  materials,  more  difficult  to  restore  than 
new  articles.  It  employs  broken  down  and  disadvantaged 
workers,  unable  to  find  situations  in  normal  industry. 

It  sells  in  a broken  down  market.  Its  customers,  for 
the  most  part,  buy  in  Goodwill  Stores  because  they  can- 
not pay  the  prices  prevailing  in  other  stores.  ...  It 
exists  for  service  and  not  for  profits.  . . The  Good- 
will Industries  give  work  to  the  poor  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good  will  and  after  a careful  study  of  their  needs. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  is  a Social  Service  Enter- 
prise— plus.  It  endorses  most  of  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  scientific  social  work.  It  investigates 
and  studies  causes,  but  generally  it  regards  a job 
above  an  investigation, --not  charity  but  a chance.  . . 
Work  greatly  enhances  the  morale  of  those  who  help 
themselves  and  another  by  tneir  labor  in  our  indus- 
tries. This  work  is  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of 


1S9 


good  will  and  religious  culture.  To  enhance  the  best 
personality  we  need  God.  Therefore — 

The  Goodwill  Industries  is  a Religious  organization — 
plus.  Goodwill  Industries  without  the  spirit  of  good 
will  permeating  stores,  offices,  and  workshops  is  pagan. 
Goodwill  Industries  seeks  to  be  Christian.  Its  ministry 
is  chiefly  to  the  underprivileged.  A chapel  service  is 
regarded  as  vital  for  responsible  and  opportunity  work- 
ers. Staff  conferences,  fellowship  meetings  and  Goodwill 
Church  gatherings  are  permeated  wi th  prayer  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Master  and  secure  His  coopera- 
tion. These  meetings  are  generally  unsectarian.  Good- 
will industries  do  not  proselyte.  They  promote 
religious,  political,  and  industrial  freedom.  "From 
each  Recording  to  his  ability;  to  each  according  to  his 
need. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  is  a Democracy — plus.  Em- 
ployees usually  have  representatives  on  the  board  of 
directors.  0ur  staff  meetings  of  workers  usually  de- 
termine our  internal  management.  Our  wages  are  usually 
fixed  on  quality  and  quantity  of  product;  on  personality 
expressed  in  team-play;  on  cooperation  in  spiritual  and 
social  endeavors.0 

It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  above 
statement  about  Goodwill  Industries  as  an  instrument  to  con- 
vert society  into  a socialist  order  or  a mixed  economy  such 
as  Helms  had  envisaged.  Morgan  Memorial  expressed  in  its  ori- 
ginal purpose  the  goal  of  improving  community  conditions  in- 
volving housing.  Helms  often  spoke  of  the  improvements  that 
were  to  come  to  the  South  End  and  vowed  that  Morgan  Memorial 
would  work  toward  them.  For  example,  he  dreamed  that  the 
railroad  tracks  which  pass  alongside  Morgan  Memorial  would  be 


° "The  Spiritual,  Social  and  Economic  Implications  of 
the  Goodwill  Movement, " Purposes  and  Policies  of  Goodwill 

Industries,  pp.  1-2. 
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covered  over  and  a park  or  boulevard  built  on  the  surface  a- 
bove  the  tracks.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
a "social  engineer",  who  was  to  be  a full-time  employee  of 
Morgan  Memorial  and  was  to  familiarize  himself  with  govern- 
mental officials  and  methods  of  social  action  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  desired  improvements  in  the  community. 

The  Morgan  Memorial  never  did  officially  accept  the 
idea  of  converting  industry  througn  Goodwill  Industries  social 
workshops,  nor  did  the  national  association.  Similarly,  the 
idea  of  political  and  social  action  never  came  to  be  an  offi- 
cial part  of  the  program  of  Morgan  Memorial,  except  during 
the  years  from  1895  to  1907,  when  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
move houses  of  prostitution  from  the  neighborhood. 

Saving  the  Waste.  Tne  Goodwill  Industries  are  built 
upon  the  concept  of  "saving  the  waste  in  men  and  things." 
Cast-off  clothing,  furniture,  and  other  materials  are  donated. 
Waste  is  turned  into  wages  through  employment  of  the  needy 
and  handicapped  to  make  needed  repairs  in  the  articles.  Since 
much  that  comes  into  the  Industries  through  donations  is  not 
repairable,  it  is  sorted  and  sold  as  salvage.  "We  believe  in 
the  man.  . . . We  are  using  the  waste  of  society  to  restore 

4 

wasted  humanity. " 

Mot  Charity  but  a Chance.  The  slogan  "Not  Charity  but 

4 E.  J.  Helms,  quoted  in  Earl  Christmas,  The  House  of 
Goodwill,  p.  145. 
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a Chance11  originated  in  the  Goodwill  Industries  in  Detroit  to 

express  briefly  the  philosophy  of  the  Goodwill  Industries. 

The  method  of  dispensing  relief  is  to  have  an  investigation 

as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  helping  an  individual.  E.  J. 

Helms  differentiated  between  the  applicant  asking  for  a job 

5 

and  the  pauper  asking  for  alms. 

"The  Best  Help  is  the  Help  which  Helps  Others  to  Help 

■ II  ■ ■ ■ I ■ * — — ■ 1 mt  ■ — 

Themselves  by  Helping  Someone  Else. "6  The  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries exist  for  helping  others  to  help  themselves.  For  many 
years  this  meant  giving  employment  to  the  unemployed.  More 
recently  it  has  increasingly  come  to  mean  also  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  people  through  "sheltered"  employment. 
People  can  help  themselves  if  given  the  opportunity,  but  even 
more  effective  is  the  help  that  comes  to  people  who  help 
others.  Because  the  Goodwill  Industries  can  exist  only  when 
each  man  performs  his  duties,  and  because  the  greater  and 
more  perfect  production  is,  the  more  saleable  the  product  is, 
and  because  the  income  of  the  Industries  is  turned  into  wages 
except  for  overhead,  every  man's  work  raises  or  lowers  the 
wages  of  every  other  man.  Hence  the  worker  in  the  Goodwill 
Industries  is  net  only  helping  himself  but  is  helping  the 
other  workers  too. 

5 Ibid. . pp.  142-43. 

E.  J.  Helms,  Pioneering  in  Modern  City  Missions,  p.32. 
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Democracy.  Helms  desired  the  Goodwill  Industries  to 
be  managed  "by  a democracy  more  democratic  than  the  dreams  of 
the  social  agitator. 1,7  In  the  workings  of  the  organization, 
Helms  held  that  democracy  would  find  its  expression  in  the 
various  staff  meetings  and  conferences  and  through  employee 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Although  democracy 
was  officially  adopted  as  an  objective,  in  practice  the  goal 
has  not  been  reached.  Committees  and  staff  meetings  of  work- 
ers, like  the  Programming  Conference,  do  not  have  authority 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  or  actions  they  vote.  It 
has  been  observed  during  the  past  three  years  that  much  of 
the  action  voted  by  the  Programming  conference  has  been  re- 
scinded by  administrative  fiat.  There  has  been  no  assurance 
that  matters  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  such  con- 
ferences actually  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  that  body. 

An  employee’s  representative  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
has  been  elected  each  year  during  the  past  three  years  at 
meetings  called  by  the  executive  secretary.  That  official 
has  presided  over  these  meetings  and  appointed  the  election 
tellers.  Opportunity  for  nominations  and  discussion  was  not 
allowed.  The  representative  does  not  make  reports  to  the 
workers  of  his  actions  or  of  those  of  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  minutes  of  thee  oiee tings  of  that 


7 


Ibid. , p.  73 
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body  are  neither  posted  nor  open  to  inspection.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing,  the  Board  has  twenty-nine  members,  seven  of 
whom  are  administrative  employees  of  Morgan  Memorial.  Average 
attendance  at  meetings  has  been  estimated  at  thirteen  by  three 
members  of  the  Board. 


Statement  of  Purpose  and  Policies  in  1944.  In  April, 
1944,  Goodwill  Industries  affiliated  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Goodwill  Industries  and  auxiliary  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Goodwill  Industries  of  the  Methodist  Church  adopted 
in  joint  meeting  a revised  statement  of  purpose  and  policies. 
Morgan  Memorial,  being  a member  of  both  groups,  has  adopted 
the  statement  of or  its  Goodwill  Industries.  This  statement 
does  not  mention  democracy  as  an  objective.  It  reads  as 
follows : 


The  primary  purpose  of  Goodwill  Industries  is  to  pro- 
vide employment,  training,  rehabilitation,  and  opportun- 
ities for  personal  growth  for  the  handicapped  and  disa- 
bled. By  the  inspiration  of  religion,  through  occupa- 
tional training  and  useful  employment,  and  by  the 
skillful  use  of  the  techniques  of  social  work  and  life 
guidance,  the  handicapped  are  to  be  assisted  to  attain 
the  fullest  physical,  mental,  moral,  emotional,  social, 
cultural,  spiritual,  vocational,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  which  they  are  capable. 

Two  secondary  purposes  are  (a)  to  provide  persons  of 
limited  means  with  articles  at  reasonable  prices  though 
Goodwill  Stores  and  (b)  to  conduct  religious  and  social 
service  activities  to  meet  unmet  needs  prevailing  in  the 
communities  in  which  Goodwill  Industries  and  Stores  are 
located. 8 


^ 11  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Policies  for  the  Organiza- 
tion, Operation,  Service,  and  Development  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries, " revised  April,  1944,  mimeographed,  p.  1. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Goodwill  Industries  were  orig- 
inally designed  to  serve  the  needy  and  dependent  as  well  as 
the  handicapped,  its  emphasis  has  now  shifted  to  service  to 
the  handicapped.  With  the  growth  of  social  thought  in  re- 
cent years,  the  care  of  the  poor  has  become  increasingly  a 
function  of  government.  As  liberal,  just,  and  more  adequate 
arrangements  for  relief  have  been  developed,  there  has  come 
this  shift  in  the  program  of  the  Goodwill  Industries.  There 
are  still  individual  situations  in  which  the  person  does  not 
qualify  for  aid  and  the  Goodwill  Industries  are  able  to  serve 
adequately  in  such  situations.  Increasingly  the  service  to 
the  handicapped  is  becoming  dominant  in  the  program,  however. 
The  definition  of  "rehabilitation",  as  used  by  the  Goodwill 
Industries,  includes  the  restoration  of  the  handicapped  and 
disabled  to  the  fullest  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  spir- 
itual, vocational,  and  economic  extent  possible.  Opportuni- 
ties for  personal  growth  include  activities  which  result  in 
self-expression,  personality  development,  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  service  to  fellow  workers  and  fellow  men. 

The  word  "handicapped",  as  interpreted  by  the  Goodwill 
Industries,  includes  people  who  are  physically  handicapped 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  people  who  are  mentally 
handicapped  not  requiring  institutional  care  but  presenting 
personality,  emotional,  behavior,  and  social  problems  which 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  adjust  in  commercial  employment 
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situations,  and  people  who  are  socially  handicapped.  The  so- 
cially handicapped  group  includes 

those  individuals  who  through  personality,  emotional, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  behavior  problems,  economic  cir- 
cumstances or  health  problems  resulting  in  loss  of  work 
habits,  may  have  difficulty  in  becoming  socially  use- 
ful and  securing  remunerative  employment  in  commercial 
industry.  s 

The  efficacy  of  a set  of  principles  and  policies  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  Goodwill  Industries  administrator 
and  the  program  which  he  develops  and  the  attitude  with  which 
he  administers  the  program.  The  Reverend  A.  G.  Young,  former- 
ly of  Morgan  Memorial  and  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Goodwill  Industries  wrote: 

We  are  compelled  to  love  our  neighbor  as  well  as  to  love 
God,  if  we  are  to  continue  in  this  work.  Our  danger  is 
to  love  both  God  and  our  neighbor  either  too  much  with 
our  mind  and  strength,  and  lay  too  little  stress  on  the 
heart,  or  to  let  our  heart  get  away  with  our  head.  By 
keeping  the  balance,  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  disaster 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  we  exist. 1° 

Since  the  Goodwill  Industries  are  a religious  enter- 
prise, and  since  E.  J.  Helms  developed  the  movement  under  the 
intense  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  derivative 
doctrines  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  dignity  of  man  as 
son  of  the  Father-God,  a mere  emphasis  on  "service"  is  inade- 
quate. 


9 Ibid. , p.  2. 


10  Young,  0£.  Git. , p.  7. 
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Cooperatives.  Helms  envisaged  Morgan  Memorial  becom- 
ing both  a producer's  and  consumer's  cooperative.  That  this 
has  not  happened  is  due  to  the  expense  of  modern  machinery 
and  buildings.  That  Morgan  Memorial  Gooditfill  Industries  are 
not  entirely  self-supporting  but  must  depend  upon  cash  con- 
tributions through  the  Community  Fund  and  upon  the  contribu- 
tion of  cast-off  material  as  the  raw  material  for  the  indus- 
trial processes  is  also  a factor.  Under  these  conditions,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Industries  could  operate  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  in  which  the  employees  owned  and  op- 
erated the  industry. 

In  1902  E.  J.  Helms  announced  plans  for  a cooperative 
store  on  Corning  Street.  The  announcement  in  Zion' 5 Herald 
stated  that  shoes,  clothing,  and  possibly  bread  would  be  sold 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Special  privileges  will  be  given  contributors  to  the 
institution,  and  at  stated  times  the  profits  will  be 
divided  among  the  customers  according  to  the  ratio  of 
the  amount  purchased. -1 

In  1922  Helms  proposed  a cooperative  market  to  sell 
foods  and  produce  from  the  South  Athol  farms  operated  by 
Morgan  Memorial.  The  purpose  of  this  market  would  have  been 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  poor  people  to  save  money  on  the 

11  11 


p.  780. 


Morgan  Memorial, " Zion ' s Herald.  June  18,  1902, 
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purchase  of  food. 12  in  1941  Helms  repeated  this  proposal  and 
said: 

At  this  market  in  our  Goodwill  Industries  and  at  South 
Athol,  Morgan  Memorial  can  inaugurate  some  producer's 
and  consumer's  cooperatives  that  in  time  may  carry  out 
the  vision  of  forty  years  ago  when  the  Morgan  Memorial^ 
Co-operative  Industries  and  Stores,  Inc.  was  formed. 13 

In  1937  the  workers  of  Morgan  Memorial  organized  a 
Credit  Union  which  the  administration  welcomed  as  one  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a cooperative  enterprise. 

E.  J.  Helms  desired  to  establish  a cooperative  at 
South  Athol,  Massachusetts,  where  the  Morgan  Memorial  Fresh 
Air  Camps  we re  located.  A rug  and  blanket  factory  was  start- 
ed and  a rural  Goodwill  Industries  was  organized  as  a branch 
of  Morgan  Memorial.  Using  waste  woolen  goods,  wool  was  re- 
processed and  made  into  blankets.  Worn  carpets  were  also 
processed  into  new  rugs  at  this  factory.  A number  of  farm 
houses  were  acquired  in  this  nearly  abandoned  community  and 
people  were  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  them  on  liberal 
terms.  The  desire  was  to  put  into  operation  some  fifty  aban- 
doned farms  which  existed  within  a radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
village  center.  In  order  to  recover  the  possibilities  of 
this  land,  arrangements  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts 


^2  Prospectus  and  Manual  of  Morgan  Memorial,  1922. 

p.  18. 


p.  3. 


15 


"Objectives  of  Morgan  Memorial,  1941, " mimeographed, 
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at  Amherst  were  planned  so  that  advice  on  operation  of  these 
farms  would  be  available.  This  was  to  be  a cooperative  colo- 
ny. 14 

Froim  the  start  it  was  never  assumed  that  the  colony 
could  be  self-supporting.  It  was  thought  that  for  a number 
of  years  it  would  have  to  be  subsidized.  The  plan  was  never 
put  into  operation,  although  the  rug  and  blanket  factory  and 
rural  Goodwill  Industries  and  a farm  were  operated  and  some 
houses  were  occupied  by  persons  who  purchased  them  on  a 
liberal  payment  plan.  During  the  period  of  World  War  II  it 
was  necessary  to  close  the  factory  because  of  a lack  of 
skilled  and  supervisory  employees.  There  are  no  plans  for 
the  reopening  of  this  factory  at  the  present  time.  The  farm 
was  operating  at  a deficit  the  last  few  years,  and  it  was 
found  advisable  to  close  it  after  the  1848  harvest  season. 
Plans  are  being  considered  at  the  time  of  this  writing  for 
the  reopening  of  the  farm  under  new  management  in  1950. 

B.  ORGANIZATION 

The  supervisor  of  the  Goodwill  Industries,  the  foreman 
of  the  collection  department,  the  business  manager,  the  treas- 
urer, and  the  chaplain  are  administrative  officers  of  the  Goodwill 


E.  J.  Helms,  "The  South  Athol  Cooperative  Colony,  11 
mimeographed,  July  28,  1958,  p.  2. 
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Industries  responsible  to  tne  Executive  Secretary  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Industries.  The  Executive  Secretary  is  in  turn 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Directors  who  are  nominally  re- 
sponsible to  the  members  of  the  corporation  which  includes 
everyone  who  contributes  two  dollars  or  more  in  cash  or  mat- 
erials to  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

Types  of  Workers.  There  are  five  types  of  workers  as 

follows 

1.  Executives.  These  are  the  leaders  mentioned  above. 
They  are  expected  to  have  Christian  character,  ability  to 
work  with  others,  executive  ability  and  technical  and  social 
service  skills  according  to  their  office.  They  are  expected 
to  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as  Service  Workers,  a type 
which  is  mentioned  below. 

2.  Staff  Members  and  Department  Heads.  These  include 
the  director  of  the  Youth  and  Children* s Center,  the  director 
of  the  Day  Nursery,  the  religious  education  director,  the 
director  of  the  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn,  the  matron  of 
the  Eliza  Henry  Home,  the  boys  worker,  the  director  of  the 
Fresh  Air  Camps,  the  public  relations  director,  the  director 
of  the  Employment  and  Family  Service  Department,  the  o.irector 
of  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Settlement,  the  director  of  radio  acti- 

15  P.  J.  Trevethan,  "Types  of  Workers  in  a Goodwill 
Industries,"  mimeographed,  pp.  1-5. 
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vi ties  and  of  the  Noyes  Work-Experience  Program.  This  group 
along  with  the  Executives  constitutes  the  general  staff  which 
meets  to  attempt  to  unify  the  programs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. These  leaders  are  chosen  by  the  administration  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  addition  to  require- 
ments relating  to  character  and  ability,  they  are  expected 
to  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as  Service  Workers. 

3.  Service  Workers.  These  workers  are  workers  engaged 
for  their  special  skill  and  their  character.  They  include 
the  foremen  and  foreladies  of  the  several  departments,  the 
assistants  to  the  department  heads,  the  managers  of  the 
stores  and  qualified  approved  drivers  of  the  trucks.  They 
must  understand  and  assent  to  certain  requirements  which  in- 
clude reading  materials  and  visits  to  the  various  phases  of 
Morgan  Memorial  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  entire 
institution.  The  service  worker  is  expected  to  take  part  in 
religious  services  at  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Na- 
tions as  well  as  Goodwill  Industries  religious  services  in 
the  form  of  daily  morning  chapel  periods  and  special  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  meetings.  While  membership  is  not  required 
in  any  church,  nor  is  the  adoption  of  any  religious  creed 
required,  the  desire  is  to  employ  as  service  workers  on  the 
permanent  staff  only  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  stimulate 
Christian  characteristics  in  tneir  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
others  and  who  will  give  hearty  and  loyal  attendance  to  the 
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religious  meetings.  This  tends  to  limit  service  workers  to 
the  Protestant  religious  bodies.  C-enerally  only  Protestants 
are  hired  for  selling  and  truck  driving  positions. 

The  above  three  groups  of  workers  are  also  known  as 
"Missionary  Workers"  and  as  "Beneficent  Workers".  They  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  pension  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

4.  Special  Workers.  Workers  with  special  skills  nec- 
essary to  the  successful  operation  of  the  organization  who 
are  not  in  the  above  three  groups  are  known  as  "Special 
Workers".  Such  workers  may  be  promoted  to  service  workers, 
although  while  in  this  classification  they  are  considered 
temporary  workers. 

5.  Opportunity  workers  or  clients.  All  temporary  work- 
ers not  classed  as  special  workers  are  classed  as  opportunity 
workers  or  clients.  Their  length  of  stay  is  dependent  upon 
their  situation  and  the  ability  of  Morgan  Memorial  to  meet 
that  need.  They  are  usually  persons  who  are  of  limited 
employability.  They  require  temporary  employment  and  per- 
haps vocational  training  or  rehabilitation  and  the  assistance 
of  a caseworker.  Service  to  this  group  is  among  the  primary 
objectives  of  Morgan  Memorial.  Employees  in  this  classifica- 
tion who  remain  for  considerable  time  in  the  employment  of 
Morgan  Memorial  are  nevertheless  considered  but  temporary 
employees. 
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The  Morgan  Memorial  Pension  Fund.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Morgan  Memorial  annually  sets  aside  funds  to  be 
added  to  its  pension  fund.  This  fund  is  established 

to  promote  the  development  of  the  religious,  industrial, 
and  social  work  of  the  Morgan  Memorial,  to  develop  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  all  employees  who  desire  to 
cooperate,  and  to  acknowledge  the  leadership  contribu- 
tion of  such  service  employees.^ 

This  pension  is  regarded  as  a bonus  for  extra  service  ren- 
dered by  the  employee.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  pension 
fund  the  executive,  staff,  or  service  worker  must  of  his  own- 
free  choice  elect  to  accept  some  special  task  in  connection 
with  Morgan  Memorial. Tasks  are  assigned  by  a committee 
but  the  employee  may  ask  for  a change  in  assignment.  These 
assignments  are  often  called  "missionary  assignments".  Among 
the  assignments  are  the  teaching  of  church  school,  ushering 
at  worship  services,  singing  in  the  choir,  helping  with  the 
Boy  Scouts,  acting  as  doorkeeper  for  the  Youth  and  Children's 
Center  in  the  evening,  and  the  performing  of  other  tasks 
which  further  the  total  institutional  program.  Usually  an 
assignment  is  considered  to  take  one  two-hour  perioa  per 
week.  While  Church  School  teachers  may  use  mere  time  in 
preparation,  they  are  relieved  of  their  duties  during  the 
summer  months  when  the  church  school  is  closed.  Attendance 

16  it  Time  Morgan  Memorial  Pension  Fund," 

17 

There  are  exceptions  to  this. 


a pamphlet,  p.  1. 
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at  religious  services  is  expected  of  service,  executive,  and 
staff  workers. 

This  plan  makes  considerable  leadership  and  assistance 
available  to  the  Church  and  social  service  departments  of 
Morgan  Memorial,  and,  since  it  is  administered  on  a friendly 
basis,  there  is  little  complaint  from  the  workers.  However, 
a definite  danger  that  the  system  may  lead  to  a lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  worker's  efforts  has  been  recognized. 

This  occurs  when  the  line  is  not  clearly  drawn  between  the 
person's  employment  and  his  voluntary  missionary  assignment. 

At  present,  there  is  no  time  set  for  compulsory  re- 
tirement. E.  J.  Helms  retired  from  the  post  of  executive 
secretary  of  the  national  G-oodwill  movement,  but  continued 
as  superintendant  and  executive  secretary  of  Morgan  Memorial 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty- two.  He  had  a concept 
of  a life  mission  which  kept  him  in  active  leadership  until 
his  death.  However,  in  his  last  year,  he  arrived  at  a new 
ideal.  This  was  that  the  first  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years 
of  life  should  be  for  education  and  training,  followed  by 
forty  to  fifty  years  of  labor  for  one's  family  ana  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  Retiring  with  an  assured  support  at  the 

close  of  this  period,  he  believed  the  remainder  of  life  should 

IS 

be  spent  in  promoting  good  will  among  men. 

-*-8  "Introduction,  " Goodwill  Inaus tries.  A Manual,  p.  3; 
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P.  J.  Trevethan,  acting  executive  secretary  of  the 
national  Goodwill  Industries  organization,  stated  in  an  inter- 
view on  December  10,  1948,  that  Goodwill  Industries  throughout 
the  United  States  were  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
compulsory  retirement  age  for  those  in  executive  positions. 
Retirement  from  executive  capacity  would  not  necessarily  in- 
volve retirement  from  all  connection  with  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries involved.  Should  such  a plan  be  adopted  by  Goodwill 
Industries  generally,  Morgan  Memorial  would  probably  devise 
some  similar  plan.  Should  a retirement  age  be  made  compul- 
sory for  all  service  workers  at  Morgan  Memorial,  the  pension 
fund  might  be  seriously  depleted,  inas  much  as,  on  January  2, 
1949,  31.7  percent  of  the  executive,  staff,  and  service  work- 
ers were  sixty  years  of  age  or  over. 


Program.  There  is  a variety  of  processes  in  the  work 

of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries.  These  are 

briefly  outlined  below: 

Preparation  of  Goodwill  Bags 
Collection 

Receiving  and  Shipping 
Sorting 

Re-sorting  of  clothing 
Sorting  and  grading  of  rags 
Sorting  and  baling  of  waste  paper 
Repairing 

Clothing 

Shoes 

Smallwares 

Antiques 

Pianos  and  organs 
Upholstery  and  furniture 
Making  of  new  articles  from  old  stock 
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Manufacturing  of  mattresses 
Disposition 

To  relief  clients 
To  mills  and  salvage  dealers 
3y  retail  sales 
Maintenance 

Garage  and  machine  shop 
Repair  of  buildings  and  fixtures 
Printing  shop 

Employment  and  Family  Service  Department.  Miss 
Lillian  Girard,  head  of  the  Employment  and  Family  Service 
Department,  and  her  assistants,  including  some  field  work 
students  from  Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work,  have 
charge  of  all  casework  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  of 
Morgan  Memorial,  with  the  exception  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  where 
there  is  a cooperative  arrangement.  This  department  provides 
the  social  worker  for  the  Day  Nursery  who  makes  investiga- 
tions to  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  children  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Summer  camp  applications  come  to  this  department 
and  are  assigned  to  visitors  for  investigation.  Applications 
for  employment  also  come  to  this  department.  Some  applicants 
merely  want  to  work  for  a suit  of  clothes  or  a meal  ticket; 
others  wish  to  wo rk  a few  days  to  relieve  some  emergency 
situation;  handicapped  people  often  want  to  have  on-the-job 
training  and  rehabilitation. 

The  supervisor  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  notifies  the 
employment  office  eacn  day  concerning  the  needs  of  the  organ- 
ization. This  department  employs  people  in  accordance  with 
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the  needs  of  the  Industries  and  the  needs  of  the  applicants. 
Casework  interest  is  maintained  and  the  person  may  be  changed 
to  other  departments  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  best  place  for 
the  person.  No  provision  is  made  to  employ  those  with  severe 
physical  handicaps,  diseases  which  cause  deterioration,  or 
exceptionally  pronounced  maladjustment.  These  individuals 
are  referred  to  other  social  agencies  and  state  agencies 
which  are  more  adequately  prepared  tc  work  with  them.  Morgan 
memorial  dees  net  have  medical  and  psychiatric  therapeutical 
service  but  makes  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Boston  Dispen- 
sary, the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Divison  of  Rehab- 
ilitation, and  other  agencies  on  occasion.  These  agencies 
in  turn  send  clients  to  Morgan  Memorial  when  it  is  believed 
that  the  Goodwill  Industries  program  will  be  a benefit  to 
them. 

The  goal  of  the  social  worker  at  the  Employment  and 
Family  Service  Department,  according  to  Miss  Girard  in  an 
interview,  is  to  discover  some  kind  of  work  that  the  handi- 
capped person  can  do  well  and  from  which  he  derives  satis- 
faction, and  to  secure  for  him  a work  placement  which  will 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  making  a contribution  to  his  fellow- 
men.  That  this  goal  is  not  completely  reached  is  partly  be- 
cause of  the  understaffing  of  the  department  which  means  that 
there  is  insufficient  time  for  individual  attention. 

Work  with  a client  may  be  terminated  by  a client.  It 
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may  also  be  terminated  by  Morgan  Memorial  if  it  is  discovered 
that  the  client  is  completely  unemployable  in  the  Goodwill 
Industries  setting,  in  which  case  appropriate  relief  or  other 
agencies  are  suggested  to  him.  An  employee  or  client  may 
become  a permanent  sheltered  employee,  or  he  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Goodwill  Industries  into  a placement  in 
another  industry  or  business. 

Morgan  Memorial  is  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  and  Stores  for  eighty  percent  of  its 
annual  income,  the  remaining  twenty  percent  of  it  coming 
from  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund.  In  order  to  meet 
the  expenses,  including  wages,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
certain  production  standards  in  the  Industries.  After  a 
worker  has  had  experience  on  the  job,  his  production  is 
higher,  therefore  he  is  more  valuable  to  the  operation  of  the 
business.  That  this  may  be  doing  the  employee  a disservice 
is  recognized.  Some  workers  come  to  the  point  where  they  no 
longer  need  the  sheltered  workshop  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
sheltered  environment  further  is  to  keep  them  dependent. 
Korgkn  Memorial  faces  a continual  dilemma.  There  is  the 
desire  to  serve  people  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  production  level  of  the  Goodwill 
Industries  at  certain  standards.  This  dilemma  is  recognized 
and  accepted  in  the  administrative  offices,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  take  a middle  path.  The  I\'oyes  Work  Experience  pro- 
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gram  currently  being  developed,  may  prove  a partial  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Service  Records.  During  the  month  of  December,  1948, 
there  was  a total  of  eighty-four  executive,  staff,  and  service 
workers.  During  this  same  month  there  was  a total  of  400 
opportunity  and  special  workers.  Of  these  latter,  38.2  per- 
cent were  not  handicapped  and  61.8  percent  were  handicapped 
in  some  way.  Among  the  handicaps  of  these  workers  were 
handicaps  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  orthopedic  handicaps, 

general  medical  handicaps,  neurological  handicaps,  alcoholism, 

19 

and  the  handicap  of  being  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  idea  of  production  according  to  ability  and  dis- 
tribution according  to  need  has  but  a limited  application  in 
the  actual  operation  of  Morgan  Memorial  goodwill  Industries. 

It  applies  in  so  far  as  a minimum  wage  is  established  for 
all  workers,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  capable 
of  production  sufficient  to  pay  that  wage.  However,  the 
workers  who  are  more  capable  may  qualify  for  piece-work 
rates.  When  piece  work  rates. for  December,  1948  were  ave- 
raged on  an  hourly  basis,  it  was  discovered  that  they  varied 
from  forty-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 

Table  XI  indicates  the  ages  of  handicapped  workers 

19  See  TABLE  IX. 
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See  TABLE  X. 
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during  December,  1948. 

Business  Statistics.  Total  sales  in  the  main  store  a 
and  branch  stores  of  Morgan  Memorial  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1948  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $369,388.78.  This 
represented  a gain  of  $5,  989.28  over  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1947.  During  the  same  period  in  1948,  a total  of  122,152 
bags  of  clothing  and  other  material  was  collected  by  the 
Morgan  Memorial  fleet  of  trucks.  During  a similar  period  in 
1947,  a total  of  109,038  bags  of  clothing  and  other  material 
v/as  collected.  21 

Table  XIII  shov/s  the  general  budget  for  1949  which  v/as 
presented  to  the  Community  Fund.  Table  XCV  shov/s  the  inade- 
quacy of  Community  Fund  support  for  Morgan  Memorial.  Table 
XV  is  the  treasurer's  report  for  1948. 

The  Moves  'fork- Exp eri enc e Program.  Shortly  before 
World  War  II,  Mrs.  Harry  K.  Noyes  came,  without  solicitation, 
to  Morgan  Memorial  and  offered  to  assist  the  enterprise.  She 
became  active  in  the  women's  auxiliary  and  helped  support  the 
day  nursery,  but  she  desired  to  assist  financially  with  some- 
thing that  needed  to  be  done  which  was  not  already  being  done 
at  Morgan  Memorial.  A work- experience  training  program  was 
suggested.  She  purchased  a nearby  four-story  building,  which 
had  formerly  been  a candy  factory  and  was  well  suited  for  the 


21  See  TABLE  XII. 
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TABLE  IX 

NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  PIP  SONS  EMPLOYED  AT  MORGAN 
MEMORIAL  DURING  DECEMBER,  1947,  AND  1948 


Nature  of  Handicap 


Blind  and  defective  vision 
Impaired  hearing  or  speech 
Orthopedic  and  health  disability 
Handicapped  by  age  or  infirmities 
Mental,  emotional  or  social 
neurologi cal 
alcoholic 

Non  handicapped  persons 
Total 


Number  of  Individuals 
December  December 

1947  1948 


4 

4 

15 

17 

72 

65 

61 

46 

123 

- 

— 

33 

— 

82 

127 

153 

402 

400 

Source  of  December,  1947,  figures:  w1947  Annual  Report, 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America."  Source  of  December,  1948, 
figures:  "Handicap  Report,"  a record  of  the  Family  Service 
Department  of  Morgan  Memorial. 
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TABLE  X 

STAGES  PER  HOUR  PAID  TO  OPPORTUNITY  WORKERS  AT 
MORGAN  MEMORIAL  DURING  DECEMBER,  1948 


Hourly  Wage  Number  of  Persons 


| .40 

238 

.45 

9 

.50 

36 

.55 

40 

.60 

42 

.65 

8 

.70 

7 

.75 

14 

.80 

2 

.85 

0 

.90 

2 

.95 

1 

1.00 

1 

Source:  "Handicap  Report,"  a record  of  the  Family  Service 
Department  of  Morgan  Memorial, 

NOTE:  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  piecework  earnings 
have  been  prorated  on  an  hourly  basis  and  included  in  this 
Table. 
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TABLE  XI 

AGES  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  AT  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
AS  OPPORTUNITY  WORKERS  DURING 
DECEMBER,  1947,  AND  1948 


Age  Group  Number  of  Individuals 

December  December 

1947  1948 


Under  20  years 

19 

15 

20-29  years 

35 

30 

30-39  years 

36 

50 

40-49  years 

85 

128 

50-59  years 

106 

75 

60-69  years 

90 

77 

70  years  and  over 

31 

24 

Source  for  December,  1947,  figures:  ”1947  Annual  Report, 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America.”  Source  for  December,  1948, 
figures:  ”Handieap  Report,”  a record  of  the  Family  Service 
'Department  of  Morgan  Memorial. 


TABLE  XII 


REPORT  OF  THE  COLLECTION  DEPARTMENT  OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
JANUARY  THROUGH  NOVEMBER , 1947  AND  1948 


1947 


Bags  of  clothing  and  other 
material  collected 
Bags  of  paper  collected 
Pieces  of  furniture  collected 
Effective  calls  made  with  trucks' 
Deliver! es 
Collection  cost 


109,038 
63 , 666 
170,146 
66,971 
63,461 
| 86,304.64 


1948 


122,152 
80,109 
179 ,878 
70,138 
63,906 
; 89,194.14 


Source:  Morgan  Memorial  records 
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TABLE  XIII 

PROPOSED  GENERAL  BUDGET  FOR  1949 
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Department 

Expense 

Income 

Requested 
of  Community 
Fund 

Buildings  and  equipment 

$ 7,000 

$ 

$ 

Industrial  production 

147,300 

Salvage 

25,000 

100,000 

Relief  subsidy 

25,000 

Sales 

140,300 

430,500 

Industrial  promotion 

26,500 

Transportation 

128,000 

Other  Industrial  work 

32,000 

34,600 

Overhead  and  administration 

96,400 

51,400 

Investments 

11,000 

Camping  and  playground 

59,650 

24,700 

34,950 

Family  service 

12,080 

600 

11,480 

Youth  and  Children's 

Center 

22,395 

3,700 

18,695 

Day  Nursery 

16,065 

6,740 

9,325 

Hayden  Goodwill  Inn 

35,583 

10,800 

24 , 783 

Hayden  Goodwill  Village 

12,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Seavey  Settlement 

18,925 

6,500 

12,425 

Lucy  Stone  Home 

2,957 

675 

2,282 

E.  A.  Henry  Home 

10,670 

10,200 

470 

Henniker  House 

675 

675 

Total  Budget 

$818,500 

$645,690 

$172,310 

Source:  Records  of  the  treasurer  of  Morgan  Memorial 
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TABLE  XIV 


GREATER  BOSTON  COMMUNITY  FUND 
ALLOCATIONS  TO  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 
1959-1949 


Year 

Amount 

Amount 

requested 

allotted 

1939 

$172,688 

$120,769 

1940 

148,665 

120,769 

1941 

144,044 

110,750 

1942 

143,186 

110 , 750 

1943 

138,526 

110,750 

1944 

126,269 

110,750 

1945 

129,776 

67,981 

1946 

140,924 

90,000 

1947 

146,711 

90,000 

1948 

146,349 

90,000 

1949 

201,410 

79,420 

Source:  Morgan  Memorial  records. 


NOTE:  Since  entering  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Fund  j Morgan  Memorial  has  been  obliged  to  use  more  than 
$606,000  of  unrestricted  reserve  funds  for  current  expense 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  Community  Fund 
allotments. 
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TABLE  XV 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL  TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


RECEIPTS  — 


Store  Sales 
Salvage 
Printing 
Farm 

Mineral  Water 


1948 

$408,085.40 

99,356.41 

4,058.52 

20,490.95 

6,729.15 


FROM  OR  ON  BEHALF  OF  BENEFICIARIES 

Fresh  Air  Board  11,807.36 

Children’s  Center  Building  900.00 

Eliza  A.  Henry  Home  9,463.61 

Lucy  Stone  Home  487.50 

Goodwill  Lodge  1,043.50 

Seavey  Lodgings  1,817.95 

Charles  Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  & Village  3,932.03 

Youth  and  Children’s  Center  (Fees)  1,519.87 

Refunds,  Noyes  Scholarship  Fund  110.00 

Day  Nursery  Fees  3,419.30 


OTHER  RECEIPTS 

Rents  from  Property 
Received  on  Mortgage  Notes 
Sale  of  Securities 
Sale  of  Real  Estate 
Community  Fund 
General  Donations 
Withdrawn  from  Bank 
Income  from  Investments 
Endowments 

Endowments  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
Reserve  Fund 

Woman”  Auxiliary  for  Day  Nursery 
Reserve  Funds  for  Special  Activities 
Hayden  Village  (Hayden  Foundation) 

Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  (Halden  Foundation) 
Camp  Wokapa  (Hayden  Foundation) 

Accounts  Handled  for  Societies 
and  Individuals  (Credit  Balance) 

Cash  on  Hand  January  1,  1948 


997,120.28 

3,645.48 

1,000,765.76 

36,151.20 

$1,036,916.96 


DISBURSEMENTS  — 1948 

Beneficent  Workers,  Industries  $157,802.81 

Beneficent  Workers,  Social  Service  43,896.61 


201,699.42 


$538,720.43 


34,501.12 


4,654.26 

300.00 

168,598.21 

2,000.00 

89.074.00 

1.00 

11,575.28 

26,311.03 

1,128.43 

4,214.79 

47,090.91 

2,540.82 

56.410.00 

4.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

1.000. 00 


Opportunity  Labor  and  Relief 
Provisions  and  Supplies 
Investments 
Insurance 

Goodwill  Industries  of  America 
Registration  of  Trucks 
Rents 

Auditing  Books  and  Special  Reports 
Repairs 

Paid  from  Pension  Fund 
Printing,  Postage  and  Advertising 
Interest 
Telephone 

Freight,  Express  and  Carfares 
Purchase  of  Trucks 
Purchase  of  Equipment 
Taxes 

Water,  Light,  Power  and  Heat 

Removing  Rubbish 

Paid  from  Noyes  Scholarship  Fund 

Purchase  of  Real  Estate  & Permanent 

Douglass  Camp  Building 

Miscellaneous 


Cash  on  Hand  December  31,  1948 


348,337.70 

145,336.50 

121,566.99 

21',497.19 

1,804.15 

420.00 

17,263.50 

1,255.50 

18,695.67 

13,770.43 

15,385.99 

3.636.14 

6.446.95 
6,293.19 
4,492.35 

3.046.15 
4,027.04 

34,395.12 

1,046.00 

20.25 

Improvements  6,819.80 
21,725.83 

4.407.95 


1,003,419.81 

33,497.15 

$1,036,916.96 


ASSETS  — DECEMBER  31,  1948  LIABILITIES  — DECEMBER  31,  1948 


Cash  (General  Purpose) 

18,497.15 

Accounts  Payable 

11,901.61 

Cash  (Funds) 

15,000.00 

33,497.15 

Withheld  Tax 

Funds  Restricted  to  Special  Activities 
Reserve  Fund 

1,878.06 

44,919.87 

27,011.68 

Accounts  Receivable 

10,104.71 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  Funds 

40,000.00 

Notes  Receivable  (Mortgages) 

19,650.00 

Endowments 

406,708.83 

Investments 

565,219.69 

Pension  Fund 

109,552.07 

Inventories  and  Equipment 

64,321.36 

Annuities 

57,350.00 

Land  and  Buildings 

1,341,193.27 

Unexpended  Balances 

6,010.00 

Prepaid  Insurance 

t 

5,824.02 

Present  Worth 

1,334,478.08 

$2,039,810.20 


$2,039,810.20 
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desired  program.  The  fourth  floor  was  made  into  a mattress 
factory  for  the  teaching  of  mattress-making.  This  new  plan 
was  to  provide  training  for  boys  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  who 
desired  such  training.  One  boy  completed  the  course  of 
training  before  the  war-time  conditions  forced  the  temporary 
disbanding-  of  the  program.  Since  the  war,  the  program  has 
been  reopened  and  enlarged  to  include  vocational  training  for 
handicapped  men  and  women.  At  the  present  time  only  the 
mattress  works  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  is  operat- 
ing as  a training  program.  Plans  for  teaching  other  trades 
on  the  other  floors  of  the  building  are  being  carried  out  as 
operating  personnel  and  equipment  become  available.  Mrs. 

Noyes  has  underwritten  the  entire  1949  budget  for  the  program. 

The  Noyes  Work-Experience  Program  may  prove  a partial 
solution  to  the  dilemma  existing  in  the  Goodwill  Industries. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  the  Goodwill  industries  there 
was  a constant  pressure  to  keep  high  production  levels  so 
that  store  sales  would  not  drop  and  cause  budget  difficul- 
ties. This  desire  for  production  sometimes  overshadows  con- 
sideration for  the  individual  to  the  extent  that  individuals 
are  kept  in  sheltered  employment  longer  than  necessary. 
Similarly,  the  desire  for  production  sometimes  overshadows 
the  teaching  function  of  the  Goodwill  Industries.  A person 
who  is  learning  a trade  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  many 
saleable  goods  as  one  who  has  had  mere  experience.  In  order 
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to  increase  production,  often  some  of  the  fundamentals  are 
not  properly  taught.  In  the  work- experience  program,  it  is 
expected  that  students  will  not  be  able  to  produce  enough  to 
equal  their  own  salaries.  Each  student  will  need  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  Morgan  Memorial  or  other  agencies  or  individ- 
uals. This  will  be  the  training  division  of  the  G-oodwill 

Industries.  Tne  aim  in  this  progrsjn  will  be  the  teaching  of 

22 

fundamentals  and  not  speed  of  production.  Students  f ini  su- 
ing this  course  may  elect  further  experience  as  workers  in  the 
G-oodwill  Industries  and  thus  build  up  more  ability  and  speed. 
Thus,  in  time,  the  teaching  program  may  result  in  higher 
levels  of  production  in  the  Industries. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  program  may  be  used 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  which  will  subsidize  veterans 
sent  to  Morgan  Memorial  for  the  work- experience  training. 

The  ten  students  in  the  Noyes  Work-Experience  Program 
are  included  in  the  statistical  summaries  Table  IX  and  Table 
XI. 


C.  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  AS  A NATIONAL  MOVEMENT 

A Charter  was  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts on  March  14,  1910,  for  the  National  Cooperative  Indus- 
trial Relief  Association.  According  to  the  Charter  this 


22 


Interview  with  J.  Edwin  Lacount  on  January  11,  1949. 
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corporation  was  constituted  for  the  following  purpose: 

. . . superintending  and  encouraging  the  establishment 
in  various  cities  of  Branch  Industrial  Relief  Associa- 
tions for  the  religious,  educational,  and  industrial 
welfare  of  the  poor.  By  the  inspiration  of  religion, 
by  industrial  education,  by  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  and  healthful  conditions  of  living  and  labor 
this  association  shall  seek  to  prevent  pauperism;  and 
by  means  of  Christian  co-operation  it  shall  seek  to 
relieve  the  temporary  distress  of  the  unfortunate. 23 

The  desire  was  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment  of 
activity  similar  to  that  of  Morgan  Memorial  in  other  cities. 
The  first  such  organization  to  be  established  after  Morgan 
Memorial  was  the  Goodwill  Industries  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. , and 
it  was  in  connection  with  this  that  the  name  "Goodwill  Indus- 
tries" was  first  adopted. 

In  1918  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  connection 
with  its  Centenary  Celebration  of  Missions  and  its  War  Re- 
construction Program,  selected  Goodwill  Industries  as  a type 
of  service  which  should  be  extended  throughout  America  and 
during  the  next  five  years  appropriations  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  sponsoring  the  development  of  Goodwill  Industries 
in  twenty  different  cities.  A Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries 
was  founded  under  the  Department  of  City  Work  of  the  Board 

of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. E.  J.  Helms,  who  was  executive  director 


2o  Charter  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

24  "Department  of  Goodwill  Industries,"  Annual  Report. 
Section  of  Home  Mis  si  ons  of  the  Division  of  Horae  missions  and 
Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist  Church,  1944,  pp.  51-45. 
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of  the  National  Cooperative  Industrial  Relief  Association  as 
well  as  administrator  of  Morgan  Memorial,  headed  this  new 
Bureau  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organization. 

In  his  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of  Morgan  Memo- 
rial, E.  j.  Helms  announced  his  intention  for  the  year  1921 
of  devoting  two-fifths  of  his  time  to  Morgan  Memorial  and 
three-fifths  of  his  time  to  the  extension  of  the  G-oodwill 
work  in  other  cities.  While  he  was  away  from  Morgan  Memorial 

according  to  his  announcement,  William  P.  Helms  and  A.  G-. 

25 

Young  would  be  in  charge  of  the  Boston  organization. ^ 

In  1921,  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South  appointed  a man  to  develop  Goodwill  In- 
dustries in  southern  cities.  Eleven  such  centers  were 
established  under  his  leadership.  G-oodwill  Industries  were 
also  developed  by  previously  existing  autonomous  Goodwills 
and  by  other  auspices. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries 
of  the  Department  of  Cities,  E.  J.  Helms  toured  the  nation 
studying  the  needs  of  the  various  cities  and  organizing 
Goodwill  Industries  in  carefully  selected  centers.  From  1918 
to  1929,  the  Goodwill  movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
nation.  In  1926  and  1927,  E.  J.  Helms  made  a trip  around  the 

25  '‘Superintendent's  Annual  Report,"  The  Good  Samari- 
tan. 9:31,  January,  1921,  pp.  6-7. 
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world,  and  visited  mission  stations  explaining  the  C-oodwill 
Industries  movement.  Out  of  this  has  developed  Goodwill 
Industries  in  several  nations.  Since  the  Goodwill  Industries 
outside  of  the  United  States  are  not  connected  witn  the 
national  organization  of  Goodwill  Industries,  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  the  actual  number  existing  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  there  are  Goodwill  Industries  now 
operating  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Lima,  Peru;  Mexico  City, 
Mexico;  Shanghai,  China;  and  Sarnia,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  and 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Organizational  work  was  being  conducted 
in  the  autumn  of  1S48  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

By  the  year  1933,  the  number  of  organizations  which 
had  been  established  under  auspices  other  than  the  Methodist 
Church  had  become  so  large  that  it  pappeared  necessary  to 
develop  a national  association  which  was  not  connected  with 
any  one  denomination.  According  to  the  1944  report  of  the 
Department  of  Goodwill  Industries,  “This  was  especially 
necessary  in  order  that  the  ideals  and  standards  of  Goodwill 
Industries  established  by  the  Methodist  Church  might  permeate 
the  entire  movement."27  A statement  made  by  E.  j.  Helms  indi- 
cates that  there  were  also  other  considerations.  He  declared: 

Letter  from  P.  J.  Trevethan  to  the  writer,  dated 
November  24,  1948. 

27  "Department  of  Goodwill  Industries,"  Cp.  Clt. . p.40. 
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. . . when  I needed  some  changes  in  our  first  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws,  the  Department  of  City  Works,  said, 

“No,  we  are  running  you,  we  won't  have  these  changes 
made.  11  I tried  it  for  several  years  - wanted  tnem  to 
let  us  set  up  and  departmentalize  our  work.  They  turned 
me  down  year  after  year,  but  I kept  bobbing  up. 28 

After  the  Methodist  Bureau  of  Goodwill  Industries  had 
taken  up  the  work,  Helms  had  allowed  the  original  national 
organization,  whose  name  had  been  changed  in  1917  from  the 
"National  Cooperative  Industrial  Relief  Association"  to  "The 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Incorporated",  to  become  in- 
active. In  1933,  it  was  revived  and  again  the  name  was 
changed.  On  November  20,  1935,  it  became  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Association  of  Goodwill  Industries,  Incorporated". 

In  1946  the  name  was  changed  back  to  "The  Goodwill  Industries 
of  America,  Incorporated. " 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church's  Bureau  of  Goodwill 
Industries  became  a fully-recognized  department  of  the  Board 
of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Methodist  Church  with 
the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
into  one  church  to  be  known  as  "The  Methodist  Church". 

Since  1933,  the  two  national  organizations,  one  Metho- 
dist ani  the  other  non-sectarian,  have  carried  on  a coopera- 
tive program  with  the  executive  secretary  of  the  two  organ- 

28  «» The  Development  of  Goodwill  Industries,  " mimeo- 
graphed, p.  3. 
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lzailons  being  the  same  individual. 

The  Contribution  of  the  he th odist  Church  to  tne  Good- 
will Movement.  In  terms  of  money,  the  Methodist  Church, 
through  its  Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension  program,  do- 
nated approximately  one  million  dollars  from  1S18  to  1944  to 
Goodwill  Industries  and  approximately  8925,000  to  other  re- 
ligious and  social  service  activities  associated  with  them. 29 
From  1944  to  1947,  an  additional  grant  of  approximately 
$12,500  was  made  each  year  for  training  of  leaders  and  assist- 
ance of  Goodwill  Industries.  A further  grant  of  approxi- 
mately $1^9,000  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Crusade  for 
Christ  of  the  Methodist  Church.  This  sum  was  allocated  for 
establishing  Goodwill  Industries  in  certain  specified 
cities. 

The  contribution  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  terms  of 
leadership  has  been  great.  E.  J.  Helms,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a Methodist  minister  trained  in  Methodist  colleges.  In 
November,  1948,  thirty-one  of  the  executive  secretaries  of 
autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  affiliated  with  the  Department 
of  Goodwill  Industries  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  with  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Incorporated,  were  Methodist 

29  "Department  of  Goodwill  Industries,"  Og.  Clt. . p.41. 

30  Letter  from  P.  J.  Trevethan  to  the  writer,  dated 
June  24,  1947. 
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ministers.  There  was  one  executive  secretary  who  was  a min- 
ister of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  While  exact  figures  are 
not  available,  Percy  J.  Trevethan,  present  acting  executive 
secretary  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  declared 
that  a majority  of  the  executive  secretaries,  who  are  not 
ministers,  are  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Church.5^-  The  contri- 
bution of  individual  Methodist  Churches  in  organizing,  pro- 
moting, and  furnishing  leadership  cannot  be  measured. 


Purpose  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America.  Incorpor- 
ated. The  purpose  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 
Incorporated,  according  to  the  constitution  adopted  on 
August  28,  1947,  is  as  follows: 

...  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
development  of  local  Goodwill  Industries  in  various 
centers  and  to: 

a.  Develop  and  maintain  standards  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business,  industrial,  rehabilitation, 
social  service,  religious  and  all  other  activities  of 
the  Goodwill  Industries. 

b.  Develop  a regular  exchange  service  of  informa- 
tion and  report. 

c.  Conduct  research  work  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creasing service  to  handicapped  and  disabled  persons, 
the  usefulness  of  discarded  materials  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  industrial  activities. 

t 

a.  Prevent  duplication,  encourage  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding. 


31  Letter  from  P.  J.  Trevethan  to  the  writer  on 
November  28,  1948. 
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e.  Develop  and  arouse  public  opinion  in  the  in- 
terest of  helping  handicapped  and  unfortunate  persons  to 
help  themselves. 

f.  Develop  financial  support  for  the  work  of  this 
organization  and  its  Organizational  Members. 22 

To  carry  out  these  purposes  a national  office  and  staff  is 
maintained  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  A national  training 
school  for  the  development  of  leadership  for  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries is  maintained  in  Washington,  D.  G. 

\ 

Size  and  Service  Record.  Table  XVI  contains  a list 
of  Goodwill  Industries  and  their  organizational  dates.  There 
are  ninety-one  Goodwill  Industries  listed  here.  Since  this 
list  was  made,  plans  have  been  proceeding  for  the  opening  of 
several  new  ones.55 

According  to  the  1947  annual  report  of  the  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America,  eighty-five  Goodwill  Industries  re- 
ported a total  of  17,678  different  persons  employed  in  Good- 
will Industries  who  worked  a total  of  10,374,108  hours 
during  the  year.  Total  earned  income  of  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries reporting  was  $9,562,725.  An  additional  $493,585  was 
received  from  Community  Chest  organizations,  and  §363,512 
from  other  donations.  Total  income  from  all  sources  was 
$10,832,547,  of  which  $6,110,535  was  paid  cut  in  opportunity 

32 

Proc eedlngs  of  the  Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  pp.  89-90. 


53 


Interview  with  P_  J.  Trevethan,  December  10,  1948. 
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34 

wages. 

Table  XVII  and  Table  XVIII  indicate  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals according  to  their  infirmity  and  age  who  were  em- 
ployed, during  the  last  pay  roll  period  of  1947,  by  the 
eighty-five  Goodwill  Industries  reported  in  the  1947  annual 
report  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 


"1947  Annual  Report,  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  11 
pp.  12-15. 
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TABLE  XVT 

GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  AND  THEIR  ORGANIZATIONAL  DATES 


Aberdeen,  Washington  1927 

Akron,  Ohio  1925 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Ashtabula,  Ohio  1935 

Atlanta,  Georgia  1925 

Baltimore , Maryland  1919 

Birmingham,  Alabama  1928 

Boston,  Massachusetts  1905 

Brooklyn,  New  York  1915 

Buffalo,  New  York  1920 

Camden,  New  Jersey  1948 

Canton,  Ohio 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  1922 

Chicago,  Illinois  1920 

Cincinatti , Ohio  1917 


Kansas  City,  Missouri  1925 
Lexington,  Kentucky  1930 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  1932 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  1928 
Long  Beach,  California 

Lorain,  Ohio  1928 

Los  Angeles,  California  1917 
Louisville,  Kentucky  1923 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  1920 
Memphis,  Tennessee  1923 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  1919 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  1924 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana  1947 
New  York , New  York  1942a 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

1915 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

1934 

Dallas , Texas 

1928 

Dayton,  Ohio 

1934 

Norfolk,  Virginia  1925 
Oakland,  California  1917 
Omaha,  Nebraska  1933 
Peoria,  Illinois  1933 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  1919 


Decatur,  Illinois  1930 
Denver,  Colorado  1919 
Detroit,  Michigan  1921 
Duluth,  Minnesota  1921 
Evansville,  Indiana  1934 


Pittsburg,  Pa.  1919 
Phoenix,  Arizona  1945 
Pueblo,  Colorado  1930 
Portland,  Maine  1933 
Portland,  Oregon  1926 


Flint,  Michigan  1932 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Gary,  Indiana 
Grand  Junction,  Col. 
Hammond,  Indiana  1229 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


1948 

1945 

1929 

1941 

1919 


Richmond,  Virginia 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
Rockford,  Illinois 
Sacramento , California 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


1945 

1931 

1936 

1933 

1933 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
San  Antonio , Texas 
San  Bernardino , Calif . 
San  Diego,  California 


1918 

1919 
1945 

1930 


TABLE  XVI  (continued) 

GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  AND  THEIR  ORGANIZATIONAL  DATES 
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San  Francisco,  Calif.  1916 
San  Jose,  California  1925 
Santa  Ana,  California 
Santa  Crux,  California  1930 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  1944 

Seattle,  Washington  1923 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  1926 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  1924 

Spokane,  Washington 
Springfield,  Illinois  1930 


Springfield,  Mass.  1926 

Stockton,  California 
Tacoma,  Washington  1920 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana  1927 

Toledo,  Ohio  1933 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  1926 

Washington,  D.  C.  1935 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Youngstown,  Ohio  1924 

Zanesville,  Ohio  1927 


a Reorganized  in  1942. 

Source:  Records  of  the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America, 

Incorporated,  as  reported  by  P.  J.  Trevethan  in  a letter 
dated  November  28,  1948. 
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TABLE  XVTI 

NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY 
EIGHTY-FIVE  GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES 
IN  DECEMBER,  1947 


Nature  of  Handicap 


Number  of  Individuals 


Blind  and  defective  vision  292 
Impaired  hearing  or  speech  408 
Orthopedic  and  health  disability  2,601 
Handicapped  by  age  or  infirmities  1,276 
Mental,  emotional  or  social  handicaps  935 
Non- handicapped  persons  1,021 


Total  6,533 


Source:  n1947  Annual  Report,  Goodwill  Industries  of  America.” 


TABLE  XVIII 

AGES  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  EIGHTY-FIVE  GOODWILL 
INDUSTRIES  AS  OPPORTUNITY  WORKERS 
IN  DECEMBER,  1947 


Age  Group 


Number  of  Individuals 


Under  20  years 

195 

20-29  years 

736 

30-39  years 

809 

40-49  years 

1,173 

50-59  years 

1,527 

60-69  years 

1,540 

70  years  and  over 

553 

Source:  ”1947  Annual  Report,  Goodwill  Industries  of  America 
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CHAPTER  VI 


MORGAN  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

The  entire  Morgan  Memorial  enterprise  grew  out  of 
Morgan  Chapel.  The  name  Morgan  Memorial  came  into  being  with 
the  construction  of  a building  to  replace  the  old  Morgan 
Chapel  building  in  1901  as  was  noted  above.  This  name  Morgan 
Memorial  was  applied  to  the  entire  institution  including  the 
religious,  educational,  industrial,  social  service,  and  tem- 
perance activities.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  religious 
services  more  sharply,  the  name  "Morgan  Memorial  Church"  was 
used.  Operated  jointly  by  the  Unitarian  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal missionary  organizations,  Morgan  Memorial  Church 
claimed  to  be  interdenominational.  When  building  ownership 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 
to  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  1911,  Morgan  Memorial  Church 
was  officially  organized  as  Morgan  Memorial  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  property  was  purchased  from  the  bank  by 
this  new  organization.  The  trustees  of  this  new  organization 
were:  Courtenay  Guild,  Robert  F.  Raymond,  W.  T.  Rich,  Frank 

C.  Dunn,  R.  S.  Douglass,  Fred  C.  Moore,  David  Dunbar  Jr. , and 
Francis  H.  Slack. ^ 

Zion1 s Herald  reported  the  program  of  Morgan  Memorial 

1 Minutes  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Morgan  Memo- 
rial, March  7,  1911,  n.p. 
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Church  as  including  seven  Sunday  services.  An  early  morning 
prayer  meeting  was  followed  by  Sunday  School  at  10:30  A.K. 
and  at  11:30  A.K.  by  a worship  service  for  adults  and  a 
children’s  church  service.  During  the  afternoon  "visiting 
bands"  called  on  the  sick  and  shut-in.  In  the  evening  an 
open  air  evangelistic  service  was  held  while  the  Epworth 
League  was  meeting  inside  the  church.  This  was  followed  by 

an  evening  "preaching  service".  Membership  was  reported  as 

\ 

160  and  an  estimated  1000  individuals  were  connected  with  the 

2 

Morgan  Memorial  Church  in  1902. 

By  1912,  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the  Morgan  Memo- 
rial was  heavily  populated  by  immigrants,  many  of  whom  could 
speak  no  English.  census  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  was 
carried  on  by  the  Morgan  Memorial  staff  during  1912  which 
revealed  that  10,000  families  of  twenty  nationalities  lived 
in  the  area.  Less  than  three  percent  of  these  were  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent.  At  this  time  the  Morgan  Memorial  records 
showed  that  1000  different  children  from  these  homes  attended 

'Z. 

some  Morgan  Memorial  activity. 

To  reach  the  people  living  nearby,  Helms  declared  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  services  in  their  native 

2 "Morgan  Memorial, " Zion1 s Herald.  June  16,  1902, 

p.  780. 

° Robert  F.  Raymond,  "Wanted  a City  Program, " Zion's 
Herald.  Feb.  7,  1915,  p.  162. 
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tongues,  and  to  construct  an  "American  Church  of  All  Nations". 
A building  to  be  used  exclusively  for  religious  purposes  was 
considered  necessary.  "This  church, " Helms  declared,  "must 
be  built  so  as  to  humor  the  religious  training  these  people 
have  received  in  other  lands.""  A Gothic-type  building  with 
considerable  ornamental  beauty  was  considered  necessary. 

On  December  9,  1914,  William  Fairfield  Warren,  former 
president  of  Boston  University,  invited  a number  of  church 
workers,  who  could  speak  various  languages,  to  his  home. 

The  New  England  Association  of  Bi- lingual  Christian  Workers 
was  formed  with  Warren  as  president  and  Helms  as  vice-presi- 
dent. This  association  had  as  its  purpose  the  promoting  of 
"personal  acquaintance  and  fuller  cooperation  among  the 
f oreign-tongued  religious  workers  and  to  induce  theolcgs  to 

5 

keep  up  their  languages. " Some  foreign  language  services 
were  started  at  Morgan  Memorial  and  plans  were  made  for 
others  as  soon  as  a suitable  building  could  be  constructed. 

The  plan  was  to  build  a strong  English-speaking  congregation 
as  well  as  congregations  speaking  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Italian,  Syrian,  Armenian,  and  French.  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  and  rivalry,  the  plan  called  for  inviting  other 

4 "Morgan  Memorial  Mortgage  Burning."  Zion’s  Herald. 
Feb.  14,  1912,  p.  217. 

5 "Church  of  All  Nations."  Zion’s  Herald.  Dec.  16, 

1914,  p.  1600. 
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denominations  which  were  conducting  bi-lingual  work  to  make 
their  headquarters  at  the  New  Church  of  All  Nations  without 
cost  to  them.6 

In  1917,  a survey  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  Morgan 
Memorial  staff  gave  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  a Church 
of  All  Nations.  At  this  time,  two  thirds  of  the  congregation 

of  Morgan  Memorial  Church  were  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage. 

7 

Membership  at  that  time  was  given  as  400.  Not  only  would 
the  Church  of  All  Nations  minister  to  those  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  the  plans  were  made  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
school  for  training  men  and  women  of  various  nationalities  as 
bi-lingual  Christian  workers  for  the  industrial  centers  of 
New  England. 

Second  Church  in  Boston  (Unitarian)  moved  from  Copley 
Square  in  1912.  The  stones  which  formed  the  front  for  this 
church  were  given  to  Morgan  Memorial  and  stored  until  such 
time  as  they  could  be  used.  A gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-eorge 
Henry  made  possible  the  erection  of  these  stones  as  the  front 
for  the  church  building  and  the  construction  of  the  first 
floor  and  basement.  The  Centenary  movement  of  the  Methodist 

c "Church  of  All  Nations,"  The  Good  Samaritan.  Feb., 
1915,  p.  6. 

^ E.  J.  Helms,  "Spiritual  Values  of  Social,  Institu- 
tional, and  Industrial  Efforts, " First  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Cities  of  the  Me thodi st  Episcopal  Church.  1917, 
pp.  15-19. 
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Church  furnished  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  building. 

In  1919  it  was  formally  occupied. 

Purpose.  The  customary  policy  of  the  various  denom- 
inations in  America  had  been  to  encourage  foreign  church 
organizations.  As  a result  of  this,  foreign  groups  learned 
the  ways  of  American  churches  and  American  ways  of  living 
very  slowly.  Helms  believed  that  the  foreign  groups  had  a 
cultural  contribution  to  make  to  American  churches  and  in 

V 

turn  the  American  churches  had  important  lessons  in  democratic 

living  for  the  foreign  groups.  Helms  declared: 

The  protestant  method  of  home  missions  among  foreigners 
has  been  a great  mistake.  These  people  ought  to  know 
us  and  our  ways.  They  do  not  learn  this  by  being  kept 
away  from  us.  We  ought  to  mingle  with  them  in  their 
worship  instead  of  in  the  ugly  mission  halls  that 
Protestantism  provides  for  them. 8 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building, 

Helms  referred  to  this  church  as  a "church  of  democracy  dedi- 
cated to  the  true  Internationalist,  the  Elder  Brother  of  man- 
kind . "* 9  It  was  assumed  that  the  concept  of  the  "Elder 
Brother"  ana  the  concept  of  "democracy"  were  compatible. 

Helms  further  stated  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  All  Nations: 

In  this  edifice  adapted  to  the  varied  needs  of  the  many 
races  we  purpose  to  serve;  the  poorest  and  the  most 


e Pioneering  in  Modern  City  Missions,  p.  67. 

9 "What  is  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations?", 
The  C-ood  Samaritan,  C-ct.,  1921,  p.  7. 
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illiterate  will  be  given  the  best  that  Protestantism  can 
give  in  the  way  of  loving  kindness,  inspiration  and  edu- 
cation. Here  they  cooperate  in  managing  the  enterprise. 

. . . While  the  gospel  will  be  proclaimed  in  the  various 
languages  of  the  people  living  near  the  church,  these 
new  Americans  will  be  helped  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
understand  English  and  become  thoroughgoing  Americans. 

. . . The  rich  and  the  learned  will  work  and  worship 
with  the  poor  and  unlearned  to  promote  Christ  in  human- 
ity and  establish  a genuine  democracy;  religious  free- 
dom, political  freedom,  educational  freedom  and  indus- 
trial freedom. 

The  Church  of  All  Nations  purposed  to  escape  religious 

% 

controversy  by  placing  emphasis  on  love  rather  than  on  credal 
faith.  A statement  of  faith  was  formulated  in  1922,  out  no 
one  was  required  to  subscribe  to  it  for  membership  in  the 
Church  of  All  hat ions.  It  read  as  follows: 

The  Morgan  Memorial  management  pretty  generally  believes 

in: 

(1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(2)  The  Brotherhood  of  Kan — all  are  essentially  brothers, 
irrespective  of  race,  nation,  or  religion. 

(3)  The  Saviorhooa  of  the  Christ  who  resides  in  the 
nobler  nature  of  every  person  born  into  the  world. 

( J ohn  1:9). 

(4)  The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits  wthat  we 
are  the  children  of  God  and  Joint  heirs  with  Jesus 
Christ. 

(5)  The  Sainthood  of  everyone  who  will  be  obedient  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  tasks  of  promoting  Christ  in  the 
personalities  and  mutual  relationships  of  mankind.  This 
sainthood  consist  of  the  highest  spiritual,  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  physical  usefulness  the  person  is  capable 
of  attaining. 

(6)  That  "Loving  Service  of  Humanity"  should  be  the 
supreme  purpose  of  religion,  education,  politics,  and 
business.  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  will  of  God  is  to 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  The  only  possible 


10 
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way  to  serve  G-od  is  through  the  service  of  men. 

(7)  That  the  true  value  of  a faith  is  to  be  found  in  the 
noble  characters  it  develops  and  the  worthy  civilization 
it  produces. 

(8)  That  eternal  life  is  fellowship  with  eternal  love. 

(9)  That  all  selfishness  is  sin;  and  the  wages  of  sin  is 

death.  Paul  says:  "If  a man  will  not  work,  neither  let 

him  eat;"  Therefore  there  ought  to  be  no  parasites  on 
society  except  imbeciles,  the  sick,  handicapped  and  aged. 
All  capable  persons  should  be  usefully  employed  or  they 
should  starve  or  be  disgraced  by  public  opinion. 

(10)  That  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand  for  everyone 
who  will  accept  citizenship  therein.  Be  ye  therefore 
naturalized  by  severing  all  allegiance  to  selfishness 
and  swearing  loyalty  to  a life  of  loving  service  to  our 
Father  and  all  His  children. Ml 

With  this  statement  of  faith,  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All 
Nations  hoped  to  draw  support  and  leadership  from  all  denom- 
inations and  hoped  to  administer  to  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  community  without  denominational  emphasis. 
More  recently,  regular  members  of  the  church  have  been'  ex- 
pected to  answer  the  affirmations  of  faith  required  by  the 
Discipline  of  the  ^eth odist  Cnurch.  Nevertheless  "affiliate 
members"  may  retain  their  membership  in  ether  churches  and 
are  not  required  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  Methodist 
ritual. 


The  Reverend  G-.  Young  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the 
church  in  1922  as: 

It  aims  to  so  interpret  the  Fatherhood  of  G-od  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  man  that  the  simple  Christian  Creed  as 
expressed  in  John  3:16  will  have  the  Joyous  indorsation 


"A  Statement  of  Faith,  11  Prospectus  and  Manual  of 
Morgan  Memorial.  1922,  pp.  13-14. 
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of  every  person  coming  under  its  influence.  It  works  in 
harmony  with  the  G-codwill  Industries,  and  co-operates  in 
that  work  by  training  and  using  its  personnel  in  the 
social  and  religious  work  of  the  Parish.1^ 

Organization.  As  a Methodist  church,  Morgan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  was  subject  to  the  general  organizational 
structure  of  that  organization.  The  bishop  of  the  Boston 
area  and  the  district  superintendent  of  the  Boston  district 
had  general  oversight  and  supervision  subject  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  General  Conference  and  of  the  hew  England  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Certain  boards  and  so- 
cieties of  the  --ethodist  Church  also  had  the  privilege  of 
directing  the  way  in  whicn  funds,  which  they  themselves  pro- 
vided, would  be  used. 

Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  has  a board  of 
trustees,  which  nominally  has  direction  of  the  organization. 
This  board  at  the  time  of  this  writing  consists  of  four 
members  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cnurch  of  All  Nations  and  four 
membe. s who  are  not  members  of  this  church  but  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Bive  of  these  trustees  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative 
Industries  and  Stores,  Incorporated.  This  board  of  trustees 
has  met  but  a few  times  since  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing and  has  not  had  any  meeting  at  all  since  1942. 

12 

"The  English  Speaking  Department, " Prospectus  anc 
Manual  of  Merman  ..emcrlalr  1922,  p.  21. 
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A board  of  stewards  and  an  official  board  are  elected 
by  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  church  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Discipline  of  the  he th odist  Church.  Numer- 
ous committees  are  also  elected.  The  official  board,  which 
includes  the  trustees,  has  responsibility  for  the  program  of 
the  church.  This  board  has  not  had  any  meetings  since  1942 
and  there  are  no  records  of  any  meetings  since  1922. 

Quarterly  Conferences,  presided  over  by  the  district 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  district  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
are  held  once  a year  and  take  the  form  of  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  congregation. 

The  programming  conference  of  Morgan  Memorial  is  held 
once  a year.  To  this  conference  come  heads  of  departments 
and  foremen  of  Morgan  Memorial  as  well  as  any  members  of  the 
Church  of  All  Nations  who  desire  to  attend.  This  conference 
formerly  took  more  than  one  day,  but  in  the  last  three  years 
it  has  been  limited  to  one  day.  In  the  morning  the  program 
of  the  church  is  presented  by  members  of  the  minister's  staff, 
which  is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  director  of 
the  Youth  and  Children's  Center,  religious  education  director, 
parish  visitor,  minister  of  music,  and  radio  director.  Items 
may  be  questioned  and  discussed  by  those  present,  and  then 
they  are  voted  upon.  The  program  for  the  entire  year  is 
acted  upon  at  this  time.  During  the  afternoon  the  conference 
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is  directed  towards  matters  concerning  the  departments  of 
the  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores,  In- 
corporated. Programs  are  outlined  by  the  directors  of  each 
department  and  specific  recommendations  are  voted.  Since  the 
powers  of  the  programming  conference  have  never  been  defined, 
it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  executive  secretary  of 
Morgan  Memorial  for  authority.  The  only  power  it  has  is  to 
pass  resolutions.  Several  of  tne  same  resoluti  ns  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  passed  three  times  during  the  last  three 
programming  conferences  with  apparently  no  follow-up  action 
being  taken  to  carry  out  the  action  that  was  passed.  The 
conference  in  the  spring  of  1348  aid  not  keep  a record  of  its 
proceedings.  No  transcription  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
programming  conference  or  report  of  its  recommendations  is 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

Since  the  conference  does  not  have  any  authority  delegated  to 
it  for  carrying  out  its  resolutions,  there  is  an  increasing 
expression  of  futility  and  dissatisfaction  by  tne  partici- 
pants. The  numerous  comments  which  the  writer  has  overheard 
and  the  transiency  of  attendance  are  evidence  of  this. 

The  morning  session  of  the  programming  conference 
which  considers  the  program  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations  for 
tne  coming  year  has  the  power  to  make  changes  in  the  program 
submitted  by  the  minister's  staff,  although  in  the  past  three 
conferences,  discussion  has  been  slight  and  has  taken  the 
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form  of  Questions  for  additional  information.  When  the  pro- 
gram is  passed  it  becomes  a mandate  to  the  minister's  staff 
who  are  charged  with  the  promotion  of  the  program. 

Tne  minister's  staff  is  the  administrative  body  of  the 
Church  of  All  nations.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  and  all  ad- 
ministrative matters  of  policy  and  program  are  acted  upon  by 
this  group.  The  executive  secretary  of  Morgan  Memorial  is 
at  present  treasurer  of  the  Church  of  All  nations  and  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  meetings  if  he  so  desires.  Since 
there  is  much  overlapping  of  the  activities  of  the  church  and 
cf  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores,  Incor- 
porated, the  active  cooperation  of  the  administrator  of  this 
latter  corporation  is  necessary  in  order  to  effectively  de- 
velop the  church  activities.  Much  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity rests  with  the  treasurer  of  the  church  who  is  also  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  other  organization  of  Morgan  Memorial. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  Reverend  Henry  E. 

Helms  is  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations.  He  is  the 
son  of  Edgar  James  Helms,  founder  of  Morgan  Memorial  and  the 
Goodwill  Industries  movement.  He  is  a graduate  of  both  Bos- 
ton University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  and  is  a member  of  the  New  England  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  is  also  the  official 
chaplain  of  the  entire  Morgan  Memorial. 

During  the  years  from  1895  to  1942,  Edgar  James  Helms 
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was  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  church  as  well  as,  from 
1905  to  1942,  superintendent  or  executive  secretary  of  the 
entire  Morgan  Memorial.  For  a portion  of  this  period,  he  was 
also  executive  secretary  of  the  national  association  of  Good- 
will Industries,  besides  being  head  of  the  Department  of 
Goodwill  Industries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  of  the  Methodist  Church.  During  this  period,  he 

had  numerous  associate  ministers  who  worked  under  his  general 

» / 

direction.  There  was  little  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
Church  of  All  Nations  activities  and  Morgan  Memorial  Coopera- 
tive Industries  and  Stores  activities.  The  administrator  of 
bo tn  corporations  was  the  same  individual,  although  a formal 
separation  was  made,  and  in  submitting  requests  for  funds  to 
the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  the  separation  was  empha- 
sized. There  was  an  integration  of  function  in  Morgan  Memo- 
rial which  was  more  complete  than  has  been  possible  since  the 
death  of  Helms  when  the  administration  of  the  Church  of  All 
Nations  and  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and 
Stores  was  vested  in  two  different  individuals. 

Membership.  The  policy  of  the  organization  regarding 
the  seeking  of  new  members  has  varied  through  the  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations 
building  there  were  250  members.  During  the  eight  month 
period  between  the  occupancy  of  the  building  and  its  dedica- 
tion there  was  a drive  to  increase  the  number  to  1000. 
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However,  the  policy  adhered  to  most  generally  through  the 
years  has  been  to  insist  that  the  person  demonstrate  his 
desire  for  membership  by  faithful  attendance  at  worship  ser- 
vices and  an  appropriate  way  of  living  over  a period  of  time 
before  he  may  be  accepted  into  membership.  Generally,  it  was 
not  the  policy  to  accept  clients  of  the  Seavey  Settlement  for 
Ken  who  professed  conversion  until  the  validity  of  the  con- 
version experience  had  been  demonstrated. 

The  Church  of  All  Nations  has  always  maintained  that 

its  policy  was  to  avoid  proselyting.  It  has  always  claimed 

to  be  an  interdenominational  church  with  regard  to  membership 

The  following  policy  has  been  expressed: 

The  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  is  interna- 
tional and  interdenominational.  While  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  owns  the  church  property  and  appoints 
certain  of  its  ministers  and  largely  maintains  the  work 
with  its  Centenary  appropriations,  there  are  ministers 
and  missionaries  of  other  denominations  who  work 
together  in  the  common  task  of  community  uplift.  There 
is  no  proselyting.  Converts  from  sin  are  urged  to 
unite  with  the  denomination  of  their  choice. 13 

There  are  three  forms  of  membership  available  to  those 
who  would  join  the  Church  of  All  Nations.  First  is  full  mem- 
bership, which  implies  full  allegiance  to  the  Church  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  second 
type  is  preparatory  membership  which  leads  eventually  to  full 
membership  when  certain  conditions  are  met.  The  third  type 


15 


Prospectus  and  Manual  of  Morgan  Memorial.  1922,  p. 11 
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is  affiliated  membership  which  is  offered  to  anyone  attending 
and  supporting  the  church.  This  relationship  is  held  without 
forfeiting  membership  in  another  denomination  or  church. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  All  Na- 
tions to  try  to  keep  its  members  after  they  have  moved  from 
the  South  End.  "Cur  aim,"  said  the  present  minister  in 
charge  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations,  "is  to  have  them  /the 

members  and  constituents/  move  out  of  the  South  End  and  be- 

/ 

come  members  elsewhere,  except  for  the  missionary  workers 
who  are  to  be  leaders.  "-1-4  People  are  encouraged  to  move  from 
the  crowded  living  conditions  which  are  found  in  the  South 
End,  and  the  ministerial  staff  of  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of 
All  Nations  have  assisted  those  who  move  out  of  the  area  to 
become  established  in  a church  near  their  new  home.  During 
the  year  1948  eighteen  such  people  were  transferred  to 
churches  in  their  new  neighborhood. 

On  April  6,  1948,  a membership  of  453  was  reported  to 
the  Fourth  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church 
of  All  Nations.  Of  these  members,  fifty  percent  were  either 
foreign-born  or  native  Americans  of  foreign-born  parentage. 
Analyzed  in  a different  way,  it  may  be  noted  that  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  membership  are  either  native-born  or  foreign-born 
whites  and  fifty  percent  are  either  native  or  foreign-born 


14  Interview  with  Henry  E.  Helms  on  Sept.  12,  1948. 
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Keg-roes.  Half  of  the  membership  lives  in  the  South  End,  and 
the  balance,  which  includes  some  of  the  missionary  workers, 
live  in  scattered  areas. ^ Of  the  453  members,  370  were 
listed  as  active  members. 

3i-lingual  work.  Morgan  Memorial  Academy  and  the 
Morgan  Memorial  School  of  Americanization,  University  Exten- 
sion, and  Religious  Education  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter 
Four.  Allied  with  this  educational  work,  was  the  work  of 
the  bi-lingual  departments  of  the  Church  of  All  Rations. 
Services  in  the  English  language  were  conducted  on  Sunday 
mornings.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening,  services  in  other 
languages  were  conducted.  Religious  services  in  the  Italian 
language  were  started  in  1906.15  These  services  continued 
intermittently  until  the  construction  of  the  Church  of  All 
Rations  and  appropriations  from  the  Centenary  funds  of  the 
Methodist  Church  gave  new  impetus  to  the  work. 

There  have  been  several  Italian  ministers  directing 
the  work  of  the  Italian  department  of  the  Church  of  All  Ra- 
tions. At  the  time  of  the  disbanding  of  this  department  in 
1943,  the  Reverend  Nicola  Notar  was  the  minister  of  the  de- 
partment. In  1942  he  wrote: 

15  Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Quarterly  Conference,  April 
8,  1948,  n.p. 

16  "Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee, " unpublished  rec- 
ord, June  1,  1906,  p.  48. 
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The  different  departments  of  our  church  exist  only  for 
reasons  of  language  and  race  barriers.  As  for  ourselves 
we  are  here  to  evangelize  the  Italian  immigrants  and 
their  children  in  the  language  they  know  best  and  with 
the  psychological  approach  fitted  to  their  tempers  and 
background. 

The  minister  of  the  Italian  department  acted  also  as  an  agent 
of  the  social  service  and  educational  divisions  of  the  Morgan 
Memorial  and  secured  for  the  Italian  people  relief  and  em- 
ployment when  necessary  and  interpreted  to  them  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  institution.  Club  and  class  groups 
in  the  Children's  Settlement  were  organized  along  nationality 
lines. 


A Syrian  Department  was  also  organized  to  minister  to 
the  Syrian  immigrants  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  help  im- 
prove the  life  and  living  conditions  of  these  people  and 
assist  them  in  adapting  to  the  new  environment.  The  office 
of  the  Syrian  minister  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian 
minister. 

A Portugese  Department  centered  its  activity  in  the 
publication  of  Aurora,  a monthly,  printed  in  the  Portugese 
language  containing  gospel  messages,  instruction  in  Christian 
living,  and  news  of  general  interest  to  the  Portugese  public. 
This  paper  was  published  and  printed  at  Morgan  Memorial. 


Nicola  Notar,  "The  Italian  Department  of  Morgan 
Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations,  1942, " unpublished  manuscript, 

n.p. 
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Since  there  were  few  Portugese  people  living  in  the  South 
End,  the  issues  were  circulated  in  other  towns  and  cities. 

Groups  of  Armenians  and  Greeks  asked  for  the  use  of 
the  new  church  building  for  purposes  of  religious  services 
and  semi-religious  activities.  These  requests  were  granted 
without  charge  to  the  groups.  From  time  to  time  other  groups 
have  used  the  facilities. 

Of  these  foreign- speaking  religious  services,  only 
that  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  "Pan-Hellenic 
Christian  Union"  is  continuing  regularly- scheduled  services 
at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  Minutes  of  the  New  England 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  April 
1-6,  1925,  show  a Syrian  membership  of  thirty  and  a consti- 
tuency of  450  families.  The  Italian  membership  is  shown  at 
seventy-nine  with  a constituency  of  500  families. ^ However, 
with  legal  restriction  limiting  immigration,  and  with  the 
development  of  a second  generation  speaking  English  better 
than  any  other  language,  the  need  for  services  in  the  other 
languages  decreased.  In  1942,  2.  j.  Helms  wrote; 

Restriction  in  our  immigration  laws  and  our  public  schools 
are  giving  us  a changed  community.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  in  another  quadrennlum  if  our  Church  of  All 
Nations  may  become  a "Church  of  Goodwill"  with  one 
language  and  one  congregation.  Who  can  tell  what 
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another  twenty-five  years  may  bring  us?19 
In  1943  all  bi-lingual  work  was  dropped  at  Morgan  Memorial 
Church  of  All  Nations. 

'ork  Among  the  Colored  People . It  has  been  noted  that 
Morgan  Chapel,  at  the  time  Helms  was  appointed  as  pastor,  was 
located  adjacent  to  one  of  the  larger  areas  of  residence  for 
Negroes  in  the  city.  There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  or 
type  of  Negro  participation  at  Morgan  Chapel.  It  is  evident 
however,  that  by  the  year  1905,  Negroes  were  taking  a consid- 
erable part  in  Morgan  Memorial.  The  Joint  Committee  minutes 
for  the  meeting  of  May  12,  1905,  record  the  following: 

As  an  informal  vote  the  following  was  passed:  In  view 

of  the  work  it  is  our  opinion  that  special  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  the  work  for  white  people  in  this  com- 
munity. 20 

This  could  indicate  that  perhaps  the  white  people  were  drop- 
ping out  as  the  Negro  participation  increased. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
January  7,  1908,  read: 

A committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  VanNess,  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  were  appointed  to  consider  the  colored 
problem  at  the  chapel  and  report  on  the  advisability  of 
opening  services  here  especially  for  them. 21 

19  "Morgan  Memorial  Since  the  Days  of  Henry  Morgan, " 
unpublished  manuscript,  n.p. 

20  "Minutes  of  the  Joint  Committee,"  unpublished  rec- 
ord, May  12,  1905,  p.  22. 

21 


p.  64. 
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On  April  3,  1908  the  committee  appointed  urged  the  minister 
to  Inaugurate  a Sunday  service  of  worship  for  Colored  people. 
On  June  5,  1908,  the  Joint  Committee  deemed  the  starting  of  a 
separate  service  for  Colored  people  as  11  unadvi sable  until 
autumn. 11  ^ 

Zi on 1 s Herald  reported  on  June  18,  1902,  in  a descrip- 
tion of  Morgan  Memorial,  the  following:  "There  are  clubs  of 

various  hinds  — one  for  Colored  men,  one  for  Colored  women 
and  one  for  young  men. 

From  the  above  references,  it  is  evident  that  there 

were  problems  associated  with  the  inter-racial  aspects  of 

Morgan  Memorial  at  an  early  date.  Some  thought  was  given  to 

separate  services  and  clubs  were  organized  for  negroes. 

However,  in  1942,  the  Reverend  F.  C.  Cunningham,  who  was  then 

pastor  of  the  "Colored  Congregation",  wrote: 

Colored  citizens  have  been  connected  with  the  activities 
of  Morgan  Memorial  for  more  than  forty  years.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Colored  congregation,  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Benbury,  has  been  associated  with  Morgan  Memorial,  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  for  this  entire  period  of  time. 
A large  number  of  colored  residents  of  the  South  End 
were  members  of  Morgan  Chapel  and  participated  freely 
and  wholeheartedly  in  the  religious  program  of  the  in- 
sti tution. 

About  1920,  a separate  congregation  for  the 

Ibid. , p.  65. 

Ibid. , p.  68. 

"Morgan  Memorial,  " p.  780. 
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members  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 

Stanley  G-rannum.  . . This  service  was  well-attended  by 
the  people  of  the  community  and  it  filled  a religious 

need  of  the  community. 25 

Difference  in  language  was  net  the  reason  for  the 
formation  of  the  Colored  Congregation  as  was  the  situation  in 
the  Syrian  and  Italian  Departments.  In  Prospectus  and  Manual 
of  Morgan  Memorial,  1922  there  is  a section  entitled  "A 
Tentative  Program  for  the  Colored  Parish  of  Morgan  Memorial 
for  the  next  Ten  Years".  This  article  is  unsigned,  but 
apparently  was  written  by  the  Reverend  Stanley  G-rannum,  under 
whose  leadership  the  Colored  Congregation  was  created,  -‘•t  is 
stated  here: 

We  are  not  a "mission  to  colored"  nor  a separate  church; 
nor  must  we  lose  the  identity  of  our  racial  group  as  a 
working  unit  in  the  Church.  Our  aim  is  to  have  an  in- 
creasing colored  membership  with  racial  leaders;  and 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  group  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility compatible  with  hearty  loyalty  to  the  Cnurch 
and  her  program. 26 

A Sunday  vesper  service  was  held  with  the  pastor  of 
the  Colored  Congregation  in  charge.  A "praying  band, " Ly- 
ceum group,  and  Christian  Endeavor  group  were  organized  by 
the  colored  congregation.  In  addition,  special  provision 
was  made  for  gymnasium  activities  by  the  Colored  groups.  At 
a later  date,  the  Harriet  Tubman  Club  for  Colored  women  was 


2^  "Church  of  All  Rations  - The  Colored  Congregation, " 
unpublished  manuscript,  n.p. 

26  p.  39. 
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organized,  and  a Colored  choir  for  the  Colored  Congregation 
with  Mrs.  Ella  France  Jones  (present  choir  director  for  the 
entire  Church  of  All  Nations)  as  organist-director.  Like  the 
Syrian  and  Italian  congregations,  the  Colored  group  had  a 
special  day  set  aside  each  week  during  the  summer  for  outings 
to  Morgan  Memorial's  Lucy  Stone  Home  in  Dorchester. 

One  reason  for  organizing  a separate  Colored  Congrega- 
tion was  the  thought  that  in  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to 
attract  more  Colored  people  to  the  services.  Another  reason 
was  to  better  evolve  and  train  an  indigenous  Colored  leader- 
ship. 27 

The  Colored  Congregation  was  not  to  be  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  according  to  the  plan  agreed 
upon.  It  was  to  have  pro  rata  representation  on  boards  and 
committees  based  on  membership  or  other  equitable  bases. 

The  Colored  Congregation  was  to  urge  its  members  to  attend 
church  functions  and  services  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations 
in  addition  to  those  of  their  own  racial  group.  The  Colored 
Congregation  was  also  to  strive  to  furnish  greater  numbers  of 
new  teachers  for  the  Church  School. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  E.  C.  McLeod  the 
Colored  Congregation  developed  a membership  of  160  and  a 


Ibid. . pp.  40-41. 
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constituency  of  1,211.29  McLeod  later  became  president  of 
Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Texas,  and  within  the  past  year  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Boston,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Methodist  Church  which  is  now  located  in  Roxbury,  but  is  soon 
to  move  to  the  South  End.  Following  McLeod's  pastorate, 
there  was  a succession  of  part-time  pastors  who  were  students 
at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology.  There  was  a period 
of  two  years  during  which  the  Colored  Congregation  did  not 
have  a pastor  and  services  were  conducted  by  local  preachers 
in  the  congregation  under  the  general  leadership  of  Thomas 
Benbury,  a local  preacher.  Being  without  a pastor  for  a 
two-year  period,  interest  waned  and  attendance  at  the  ser- 
vices dwindled. Among  the  student-pastors  following  this 
period  was  the  Reverend  Howard  Asbury  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  South  End  and  had  attended  the  Day  Nursery,  Children's 
Settlement,  and  Church  School  at  Morgan  Memorial.  Following 
his  graduation  from  Clark  University  he  returned  to  study  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

In  1943  the  Reverend  Evans  E.  Crawford  Jr. , a student 
at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  began  his  ministry 
to  the  Colored  Congregation  of  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All 

29 

"Official  Minutes  of  the  New  England  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  April  1-6,  1925, 
p.  227. 

o0  Cunningham,  Op.  Clt. . n.p. 
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Nations.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  he  holds  this  post. 
During  this  period,  the  number  of  Negroes  in  attendance  at 
the  Sunday  morning  service,  which  many  people  still  called 
"the  English  Speaking  service",  greatly  increased.  Interest 
and  attendance  in  the  Colored  Congregation's  vesper  service 
greatly  declined.  This,  along  with  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  Colored  leaders  dislike  the  designation  "Colored  Congre- 
gation" and  held  that  this  was  unjust  segregation,,  led  the 
minister  of  this  congregation  to  recommend  its  discontin- 
uance. This  was  done  in  June,  1948.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Colored  group  before  this  was  done. 

Four  values  in  continuing  the  group  were  seen.  First, 
the  Vesper  Congregation,  as  it  was  known  most  recently,  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  regular  preaching  by  the  Colored 
pastor.  Second,  there  was  a considerable  influx  of  Colored 
people  from  the  South  and  elsewhere  into  the  portion  of  the 
South  Er.d  near  Morgan  Memorial,  and  it  was  thought  the  Vesper 
Congregation  provided  an  atmosphere  which  would  attract  the 
newcomers  and  in  which  they  could  feel  at  ease.  This  influx 
of  Negroes  into  the  South  End  following  World  War  II  is  noted 
not  on_y  in  pastoral  calling  but  also  by  the  increased  number 
of  Negro  children  taking  part  in  the  Youth  and  Children's 
Center  and  in  the  Religious  Education  Department.  The  extent 
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of  tills  influx  has  net  been  determined  as  yet,  but  will  be 
measured  in  the  1S50  United  States  Census.  Third,  the  Vesper 
Congregation  could  direct  its  attention  to  becoming  an  evan- 
gelistic vanguard  seeking  cut  newcomers  and  the  unchurched. 
Fourth,  the  Vesper  Congregation  could  become  a social  action 
vanguard,  seeking  to  improve  the  community  and  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  Kegro  race.  This  latter  idea  was 
tried  to  a limited  degree  in  an  effort  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  Vesper  Congregation  during  a period  immediately  prior  to 
the  disbanding  of  the  group. 

The  Vespers  were  discontinued  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  the  attendance  became  very  small;  (2)  the  colored 

leaders  disliked  the  ter:;,  "colored  congregation";  (o)  the 
non- segregated  11  A.K.  service  of  worship  was  receiving  the 
loyalty  of  the  colored  membership;  (4)  no  justification  for 
other  than  inter-racial  meetings  could  be  found.  However, 
the  Sigma  Flayers,  a colored  dramatic  group  continued  to 
function,  and  the  Harriet  Tubman  Club,  a society  of  hegro 
women,  continued  to  exist,  although  there  were  no  regularly 
scheduled  meetings.  Exclusively  Hegro  basketball  teams 
continued  to  function  in  the  Youth  and  Children’s  Center 
league. 

Types  of  Attitudes  A-.ong  decrees  Concerning  the  Colored 
Corn-re  mat!  or..  The  Reverend  Evans  S.  Crawford  Jr.  has  noted 
four  dominant  attitudes  among  the  members  of  the  Colored  group 
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of  people  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations.  rne  writs? has  nad 
many  discussions  with  this  clerical  leader  of  the  group, 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  he  prepared  an  evaluation 
of  the  work  among  Colored  people  at  Morgan  Memorial.  In 
this  memorandum  he  noted  the  following  attitudes: 

1.  The  "our  congregation"  attitude.  These  people  are 
very  faithful  to  the  traditional  service.  They  identi- 
fy the  . . . vesper  service  with  persons  who  hold  much 
for  them  in  the  way  of  fellowship.  . . They  are  very 
much  possessive  about  what  is  "their"  congregation. 

2.  The  "out-caste"  attitude.  . . . the  attitude  main- 
taining that  the  Colored  people  have  been  set  aside  in 
Morgan  memorial.  This  attitude  is  held  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Young  Adults.  . . . They  now  feel  that 
their  duty  is  to  show  that  Negroes  do  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  Whites  for  a good  program.  . . . 

3.  The  "stereotype-suspicious"  attitude.  i!his  attitude 
describes  many  of  our  active  women.  They  have  come  to 
suspect  that  their  value  to  many  of  the  Church  organ- 
izations is  one  based  on  the  stereotype  of  the  Negro 
maid  or  domestic  servant.  . . . The  result  was  and  is 
that  a number.  . . refuse  to  cooperate  in  dinner  and 
supper  projects  sponsored  by  the  Church.  . . . 

4.  The  "interracial  church"  attitude.  This  small  group 
believe  that  everything  at  the  church  should  be  inter- 
racial. They  refuse  to  participate  in  anything  that 
might  carry  the  taint  of  separateness.  ...  a lot  of 
our  young  people.  . . hold  this  attitude.  . . .51 

The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship.  The  youth  program  of 
the  Church  of  All  Nations  from  1920  to  1947  took  the  form  of 
txtfo  groups  for  adolescents,  one  a group  for  Colored  and  the 
other  a group  for  white  people.  Previously,  the  adolescent 


"Church  of  All  Nations,  an  Evaluation,  " pp.  2-5. 
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boys  and  girls  of  all  races  had  been  meeting  together.  Cer- 
tain leaders  in  religious  and  social  movements  in  the  city 
became  increasingly  conscious  of  the  undesirability  of  inter- 
racial marriage  and  fearful  of  clandestine  relations  between 
boys  and  girls  of  different  races.  Pressure  by  these  indiv- 
iduals, as  well  as  the  desire  to  secure  more  members  from 
both  races  and  give  them  additional  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership  abilities,  influenced  the  decision  to  organize 
separate  groups  for  the  young  people. 

During  the  last  few  year,  the  idea  of  an  interracial 
church  in  which  all  activities  and  organizations  cf  the  church 
would  be  interracial  has  been  evolving  among  the  leadership 
of  the  Church  of  ^11  Nations.  In  the  fall  of  1947,  the 
minister’s  staff  decided  to  experiment  with  interracial  group 
meetings.  The  Christian  Endeavor  group  with  the  colored 
pastor  as  counselor,  and  the  Youth  Fellowship  group  with  the 
director  of  religious  education  as  counselor  planned  monthly 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  groups.  Early  in  194S,  each  group 
voted,  after  considerable  deliberation,  to  unite  with  the 
other.  An  interracial  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  group  has 
been  meeting  regularly  since  then.  The  older  members  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  formed  a Young  Adult  Fellowship  which  was 
to  be  interracial. 


52 


Interview  with  Henry  E.  Helms,  December  20,  1949. 
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The  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship  meets  regularly  for 
worship,  discussion,  and  recreation  on  Sunday  evenings.  Un- 
til June,  1948,  the  group  also  met  once  during  each  week  for 
social  events.  These  events  over  much  of  the  period  took  the 
form  of  dances  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Cnarles  Hayden  Good- 
will Inn  for  Boys,  with  boys  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  also  taking 
part.  After  the  union  of  the  two  groups  the  number  of 
Negroes  increased.  The  number  of  white  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending the  Sunday  evening  meetings  decreased  by  three. 
Parents  of  these  three  explained  that  there  were  too  many 
colored  people.  Wki  te  attendance  at  the  social  events  de- 
clined until  very  few  were  attending. 

In  June,  1948,  a retreat  was  held  at  South  Athol, 

Massachusetts,  by  the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship.  At  this 

retreat  after  considerable  forthright  disucssion,  it  was 

voted  to  discontinue  the  regular  social  evening  program  but 

33 

continue  with  the  interracial  Sunday  evening  meetings. 

Prior  to  September  1,  1945,  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  Youth  Fellowship  of  the  Church  of  All  Nations  to  serve 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  although 
not  officially  connected  with  it.  Actually,  the  Youth  and 
Children's  Center,  considered  the  Youth  Fellowship  as  its 

33  Interviews  with  Ruth  H.  Browning,  Evans  E.  Craw- 
ford Jr.,  and  personal  observations. 
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program  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  Tne  Youth  Fellowship 
was  open  to  all,  and  large  numbers  came,  with  as  many  as  one 
hundred  taking  part.  The  program  was  entirely  recreational, 
the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  being  adherents  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  denomination.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  director  was  able  to  control  the  group.  At  the  in- 
sistence of  the  young  peoples’  director,  tne  Reverend  Earl 
Riddle  who  was  a student  at  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology, the  Youth  Fellowship  program  beginning  September, 
1945,  was  limited  to  Protestants  who  showed  some  interest  in 
the  Church  of  All  Nations.  A conventional  Methodist  Youth 
Fellowship  program  of  discussion,  worship,  and  recreation 
was  developed.0^  Since  the  formation  of  the  interracial 
youth  Fellowship,  there  has  been  a marked  participation  in 
denominational  activities  of  the  Boston  District  of  the  keth- 
odist  Youth  Fellowship  and  nearly  every  month,  except  during 
the  summer,  there  has  been  some  type  of  joint  meeting  with 
the  Youth  Fellowship  of  some  other  Protestant  denomination. 

Tne  Young  Adult  Fellowship,  which  was  formed  by  the 
older  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  group,  was  designed 
to  be  Interracial.  This  has  been  predominantly  a Negro 
group  from  the  start,  and  white  participation  declined  in 
December,  1948,  and  January,  1949,  until  there  were  but  two 


34 


Interviews  with  Henry  E.  Helms  and  Earl  Riddle. 
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in  regular  attendance  who  were  not  colored. 

The  Changing  Community.  Professor  Charles  E.  Carroll, 
director  of  a community  survey  made  in  1923  under  auspices  of 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service  and  the  Morgan  Memorial,  noted  that  the  population  in 
the  vicinity  of  Morgan  Memorial  had  decreased  24.3  percent 
between  1915  and  1920.  The  encroachment  of  the  business  dis- 
trict upon  the  area  was  responsible  for  this  decrease,  he 

/ 

maintained,  and  observed  that  it  was  still  a greatly  con- 
gested territory.  He  noted  that  over  one  half  of  the  white 
population  were  native-born  Americans,  while  only  onefifth 
of  the  population  were  native-born  of  native  parents.  The 
survey  he  conducted  revealed  that  there  were  7,556  foreign- 

3^ 

born  individuals  residing  in  the  area. 

Professor  Charles  Reed  Zahniser  directed  a similar 
study  by  students  of  Boston  University  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service  in  1932.  He  reported  a loss  of 
population  in  the  parish  of  nearly  40  percent  from  1915  to 
1932.  A very  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  foreign-born 
residents  was  noted. 

Under  our  present  immigration  laws,  the  influx  of  many 
nationalities  . . . has  become  almost  negligible. 

This,  of  course,  means  a decrease  in  the  need  of  rninis- 


'-''5  Charles  E.  Carroll,  "Morgan  Memorial  Community 
Survey, " pp.  4-11. 
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tries  in  foreign  languages.  u 

He  noted  a marked  decrease  of  people  of  Russian  extraction 
who  we re  known  to  be  mostly  of  the  Jewish  faith.  He  also 
noted  a similar  decrease  in  Irish  population.  No  appreciable 
increase  in  Negro  population  was  noted. ^ The  previous  Mor- 
gan 24emorial  Community  Study  had  shown  that  3.8  percent  of 

38 

the  households  in  the  parish  were  Negro.  w 

Professor  Zahnizer  also  noted  that  approximately  half 

of  the  Protestant  churches  recorded  in  the  1923  survey  had 

39 

disappeared  by  the  time  of  the  1932  survey.  An  inspection 
of  the  same  area  in  1948  revealed  that  only  two  Protestant 
churches  remained:  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations 

and  the  Church  of  the  G-ood  Shepherd,  a Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

There  has  been  no  parish  survey  and  study  since  1932. 
However,  from  observation  of  the  records  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Community  Council  and  the  United  States  Census,  as 
well  as  member snip  records  of  Morgan  Memorial,  it  is  possible 
to  discern  further  changes  in  the  community.  Census  tracts 

Charles  Reed  Zahnizer,  Morgan  Memorial  Community 
Boston,  p.  111. 

07  Loc.  Cit . , pp.  ili-v. 

Carroll,  Op.  Cit. , p.  7. 


59  Zahnizer,  Op.  Cit. . p.  v. 
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G— 1,  G-2,  G-3,  G— 4,  1-1,  1-2,  and  J-l  were  considered  Morgan 
Memorial  parish  or  community  for  the  purposes  of  the  1923 
and  1932  studies.  Table  XIX,  which  is  a comparison  of  the 
population  of  these  census  tracts  over  a forty  year  period, 
indicates  a further  loss  in  population  from  1930  to  1940,  of 
2,866  persons.  However,  there  were  still  18,033  residents 
in  1940.  This  area  is  bounded  by  Kneeland,  Elliott,  and 
Stuart  Streets,  Arlington  and  Tremont  Streets,  Dover  Street, 
and  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 

The  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  has  divided  the 
city  of  Boston  into  fifteen  health  and  welfare  areas.  The 
South  End  is  one  of  tnese  areas.  It,  in  turn,  is  divided 
into  a number  of  districts.  Census  tracts  1-1  and  1-2  com- 
pose the  Castle  Square-New  York  Streets  district  which  lost 
16.1  percent  of  its  population  between  1930  and  1940.  Cen- 
sus tracts  G-l,  G-2,  G— 4 compose  the  South  Cove  district 
which  lost  25.7  percent  of  its  population  between  1930  and 
1940. ^ Table  III  indicates  that  81.9  percent  of  the  613 
children  whose  residence  is  analyzed  by  census  tracts  that 
in  that  table,  lived  in  1945-46  in  census  tracts  1-1,  1-2, 
and  G— 2. 

World  War  II  stopped  the  construction  of  business 

40  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  Study  of  the 
South  End.  Health  and  Welfare  Area,  p.  2. 
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TABLE  XIX 

» 

POPULATION  OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL  PARISH  BY 
CENSUS  TRACTS,  1910-1940 


Census  Tract  1910a  1920  1930  1940 


G-l 

2202 

1851 

2204 

1128 

G— 2 

7233 

5596 

3764 

3159 

G-3 

2651 

1761 

441 

783 

G-4 

2827 

713 

591 

584 

1-1 

5404 

3920 

3002 

2680 

1-2 

8839 

7678 

5231 

4231 

J-l 

8643 

6922 

5656 

5468 

Total 

37799 

28441 

20899 

18033 

a Slight  change  in  1910  census  tract  boundaries. 

Source:  "Social  Statistics  by  Census  Tracts  in  Boston," 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  record,  1943. 
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buildings  for  several  years.  This  stopped  the  migration  of 
business  enterprises  into  the  area  for  a time.  The  acute 
housing  shortage  of  the  post-war  period  has  made  it  more 
difficult  for  people  to  move  away  from  the  area.  Morgan 
Memorial  visitors  have  noticed  in  recent  years  a considerable 
number  of  families  who  have  added  the  families  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  or  other  relatives  to  their  household.  All 

this  apparently  would  decrease  the  loss  in  population  be- 

/ 

tween  1S4G  and  1950.  The  influx  of  Negro  population  previ- 
ously mentioned  should  also  stem  the  decline  in  population. 

Not  only  is  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  lo- 
cated in  an  area  of  declining  population,  but  also  in  an  area 
of  low  economic  level  and  great  social  problems.  Table  XVII 
presents  social  statistics  which  indicate  some  of  the  needs 
and  social  problems  of  the  area.  Adequate  low  cost  housing 
to  relieve  overcrowded  conditions  and  to  replace  old  build- 
ings is  urgent.  Perhaps  the  crowded  and  inadequate  housing 
condition  is  a predominate  factor  in  the  incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  South  End.  Despite  the  fact  that  good,  free, 
and  low— cost  medical  facilities  are  located  in  the  South 
End,  such  as  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Massachusetts  Memorial 
Hospitals,  and,  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  parish,  the  Boston 
Dispensary  and  New  England  Medical  Center,  there  were  more 
tuberculosis  cases  per  100,000  population  during  the  period 
from  1943  to  1947  in  the  South  End  than  in  any  other  of 
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Boston's  fifteen  health  and  welfare  areas.  A similar  condi- 
tion exists  in  regard  to  infant  mortality.  The  Greater  Bos- 
ton Community  Survey  considered  the  social  neglect  in  the 
South  End  to  he  greater  than  in  any  other  area  of  the  city."1 

In  the  Castle  Square-New  York  Streets  district  and  the 
South  Cove  district,  from  whence  come  the  majority  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  program 
as  portrayed  in  Table  III,  there  is  a substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  period 
1941-1943  over  the  years  1350  to  1934.  Table  XXI  indicates 
that  tuberculosis  is  on  the  increase  in  'these  neighborhoods 
as  is  also  the  rate  of  infant  mortality,  Table  XXII. 

The  rate  of  appearances  of  juveniles  from  the  South 
End  in  Massachusetts  courts  from  1942  to  1946  is  greater 
than  that  for  Boston  as  a whole.  However  in  reading  the 
figures  in  Table  XX  it  should  be  noted  that  in  crowded 
areas  juveniles  are  often  made  to  appear  in  court  for  of- 
fenses that  are  not  treated  so  seriously  in  less  congested 
areas  of  the  City.  These  figures  are  court  appearances  and 
not  convictions. 

The  community  in  which  Morgan  Memorial  is  located  has 
changed  considerably  through  the  years.  At  the  time  of  this 

^ Greater  Boston  Community  Survey  Conduc ted  by  the 
Committee  of  Citizens  to  Survey  the  Social  Needs  of  Greater 
Boston.  1949,  p.  145. 
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TABLE  XX 

BASIC  SOCIAL  STATISTICS  FOR  BOSTON  AND  THE  SOUTH  END 


Criterion  of  Social  Quality 


South  End  Boston  Rank 


a 


Children  under  18  years  per  household 
Loss  in  population  under  18  years 
between  1930  and  1940  ($) 

Native  white  population  ($) 
Foreign-born  white  population  [%) 
Negro  and  other  races  ($) 

Negro  [fo) 

Other  (fo) 

Housing 

Median  monthly  rent  ($) 

Rents  under  #25  ($) 

Home  ownership  [%) 

Crowded  households  (over  1.5 
persons  per  room  {%) 

Dwellings  without  private  bath  ( ,o) 
Dwellings  needing  major  repairs  ($) 
Density  of  population  (persons 
per  inhabited  acre) 

Appearances  of  juveniles  under  17 
in  Massachusetts  courts  per 
1000  population  7-16  years  of 
age,  1942-1946 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  cases  per 
1000  households,  Feb.  1-Nov.  30, 
1944 

New  cases  tuberculosis  per  100,000 
population  1943-1947 
Infant  Mortality  (deaths  under  one 
year  of  age  per  1000  live  births) 
1943-1947 

Dependent  Aid,  cases  per  1000 
population  during  March,  1944 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  cases 
per  1000  population  during 
March,  1944 


b 

, D 

8 

0.7U 

1.0 

21.2 

12.4 

57.9 

73.2 

1 

28.1 

23.5 

13.9 

3.3 

11.8 

2.1 

e 

19.33 

28.41 

3 

69.6 

37.3 

11.8 

20.9 

4 

6.4 

3.9 

13 

41.6 

15.3 

12 

16.6 

10.1 

349.3 

94.5 

13 

26.4° 

16.0° 

8.1d 

4.2d 

324.2° 

108.6° 

15 

56.9° 

36.0° 

15 

20.70d 

4.45d 

15 

11.74d 

10.55d 

TABLE  XX  (continued) 
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Criterion  of  Social  Quality  South  End  Boston  Ranka 


Old  Age  Assistance,  cases  per  1000 
population  65  years  of  age  and  d . 

over  during  March,  1944  403.  288°  15 

Population  65  years  and  over  ($)  12.3  7.1  14 


a Rank  indicates  the  comparative  position  among  the  fifteen 
health  and  welfare  areas  in  Boston.  Number  one  is  lowest 
and  number  fifteen  highest. 

b Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  figures  have  their  source 
in  Study  of  the  South  End,  Health  and  Welfare  Area,  by  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  in  1944,  based  on  the  1940 
United  States  Census  and  other  public  records. 

c Files  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council. 

^ Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  The  People  of  Boston  and 
its  Fifteen  Health  and  Welfare  Areas , 1944. 
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TA3LZ  EXT 

DEATHS  FRGLI  TU3ZECTL0SIS 
PER  100,000  POPULATION 


Period  of 
Tine 


South  Sid  Castle  Square-  South  Cove 

New  York  Streets  District 

District 


1930-1954  134.3  162.7  271.4 

1941-1943  226.1  164.0  363.0 


Source:  Greater  Boston  Community  Council,  Study  of  the  South 
End,  Health  and  Leif are  Area,  1944. 


TABLE  IHI 


DEATHS  ENDS*  ONE  YEAR  0?  AGE  PER  100  LIVE  BERTHS 


Period  of 
Tine 


South  End  Castle  Square-  South  Cove 

Nev  York  Streets  District 

District 


1930-1934  74.5  68.4  50.6 

1941-1943  57.7  83.0  60.3 


Source:  Greater  3oston  Comnunity  Council,  Study  of  the  South 
End , Health  and  ¥elfare  Area,  1944. 
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writing,  there  was  no  evidence  that  in  the  immediate  future 
there  would  be  a lack  of  population  or  a lack  of  social  and 
economic  problems  in  the  parish.  The  Morgan  Memorial  Church 
of  All  Nations  with  its  connection  with  the  Morgan  Memorial 
Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores  has  been  rendering  valuable 
service  to  the  people  of  the  community  who  participate  in 
the  Morgan  Memorial  programs. 

In  1920,  E.  J.  Helms  saw  the  need  for  a specialized 

ministry  at  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  beyond 

that  of  the  bilingual  ministers.  He  held  that  there  should 

be  ministers  on  the  staff  other  than  the  bilingual  ministers. 

The  first  would  be  the  “English  Pastor, " a post  held  by  the 

Reverend  Henry  E.  Helms  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 

second  minister  on  the  staff  would  be  a "Social  Engineer". 

E.  J.  Helms  described  the  duties  of  this  minister  as  follows: 

It  will  be  his  duty  to  become  familiar  with  all  other 
social  agencies  in  our  community  and  secure  their 
cooperation  to  make  this  boulevard  I have  mentioned 
possible;  to  put  in  a park  and  playground  of  sufficient 
size  for  every  five  thousand  in  the  community.  To  have 
old  and  unsanitary  dwellings  torn  down  and  rebuilt; 
have  alleys  widened  to  let  in  the  light  and  air.  He 
should  personally  be  known  to  the  Mayor,  to  the  City 
Council,  to  the  various  heads  of  departments  of  the  city 
and  become  a constant  social  conscience  to  these  public 
servants  for  the  well-being  cf  every  one  living  in  this 
community.  Such  a man  properly  backed  and  suppor 
will  do  a wonderful  work  in  the  coming  twenty-five 
years.  We  are  grateful  we  have  accomplished  what  we 
have  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  this  community  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a century,  but  the  task  that  lies 
before  us — to  make  this  a wholesome  place  in  which 
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every  boy  and  girl  and  man  and  woman  can  develop  their 
finest  personality,  is  a much  larger  task. 

Such  a social  engineer,  working  in  cooperation  and  conjunc- 
tion with  other  denominations  and  interdenominational  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches, 
is  still  needed  in  the  community. 

42 

"The  Future  of  Morgan  memorial,  Ad-_rees  by  Rev. 

Z.  J.  Helms,  June  13,  1S2C, " Prospectus  and  Manual  of  Morgan 

Memorial.  1222.  pp.  77-76. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSION 


In  the  foregoing  chapters  the  development  of  Morgan 
Memorial  has  been  traced,  with  regard  to  both  its  dynamic 
ideas  and  its  administrative  mechanism  which  is  the  objective 
form  of  the  dynamic  set  of  ideas.  The  following  conclusions 
are  noted: 

t 

A.  DYNAMIC  CONCEPTS  AND  THEIR  OBJECTIVE  FORM 

• 

Helms'  developed  a confidence  in  the  divine  good  res- 
ident in  each  person  as  a son  of  the  Father-God.  Borden 
Parker  Bowne  greatly  influenced  the  development  of  his  con- 
cept of  the  importance  of  personality.  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
influenced  his  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  energy 
of  God  realizing  itself  in  life.  Louis  Blanc  and  George 
Wichern  influenced  his  conception  of  social  workshops  to  pro- 
vide relief  and  employment.  Helms  also  attributed  the  idea 
of  social  workshops  to  John  Wesley. 

Observation  of  tne  Rochdale  Cooperative  and  other 
European  cooperatives,  the  German  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment, the  English  Forward  Movement  led  by  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
Toynbee  Hall  and  other  university  settlements  in  England  and 
America  influenced  the  type  of  institutional  structure  whose 
development  Helms  was  to  direct.  The  Open  and  Institutional 
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Church  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
Berkeley  Temple  and  other  institutional  churches  in  Boston 
helped  provide  a pattern  for  the  beginnings  of  Morgan  Chapel 
as  an  institutional  church. 

Helms  considered  himself  and  Morgan  Memorial  as  part 

of  the  ongoing  process  of  history.  Morgan  Memorial  and  the 

Goodwill  Industries  movement  was  considered  to  be  destined  to 

( 

bring  into  fruition  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  would  happen  as 
the  Goodwill  Industries  became  a vanguard  group  seeking  to 
establish  industrial  democracy  and  brotherhood,  including 
racial  oneness. 

By  "Saving  the  Waste  in  Men  and  Things"  Helms  sought 
to  translate  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  into  industry,  and  ■ 
ultimately  produce  a cooperative  society.  For  him  Goodwill 
Industries  had  two  aims:  (1)  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the 

needy  and  handicapped  by  providing  employment  in  repairing 
donated,  cast-off  articles  and  (2)  to  educate  and  train  citi- 
zens to  higher  concepts  of  citizenship  so  that  these  citizens 
could  take  steps  to  remove  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  caused  such  waste  of  human  life. 

Morgan  Memorial  developed  when  these  concepts  of  the 
prophetic  mind  of  Helms,  who  had  a winning  and  forceful  manner 
which  attracted  followers,  came  into  contact  wl th  human  need. 
The  organizational  framework  of  Morgan  Cnapel  was  adapted  and 
became  an  institutional  church  with  a program  of  community 
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improvement,  industrial  activity,  education  for  all  ages  be- 
ginning with  nursery  age,  and  a home-annex  with  bathing 
facilities  and  a temperance  saloon. 

As  the  institution  developed  and  the  number  of  Helms1 
followers  increased,  some  of  his  concepts  were  accepted  and 
officially  became  a part  of  the  organization.  The  idea  of 
"Saving  the  Waste  in  Ken  and  Things"  was  adopted  along  with 
his  concept  of  a charity  which  would  not  pauperize  the  re- 
cipients. Tne  slogan  "Hot  charity  but  a chance"  was  later 
coined  to  express  this  idea.  The  concept  that  man  has  divine 
worth  was  accepted  and  the  entire  institution  became  inter- 
racial in  its  constituency  although  paternalistic  in  its 
operation.  Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores, 
Incorporat ed,  was  designed  with  the  intention  of  moiling  it  a 
cooperative  enterprise.  The  principle  expressed  in  the  slo- 
gan "The  best  help  is  the  help  which  helps  others  to  help 
themselves  by  helping  someone  else"  was  adopted  and  an  elabo- 
rate Goodwill  Industries  structure  was  created  as  an  apparatus 
for  providing  this  help.  Similarly,  administrative  mechanism 
for  religious,  educational,  recreational,  and  housing  programs 
was  created  to  provide  further  opportunity  for  self- 
development. 
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B.  TRENDS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL  WITH  REG OMMENDAT IONS 

Structure  and  formal  religious  goals.  Morgan  Chapel 
was  neither  a traditional  church  nor  a traditional  rescue 
mission.  Owned  by  the  Unitarians  and  operated  by  the  Metho- 
dists and  the  Unitarians  jointly,  it  expanded  into  an  insti- 
tutional church  under  the  leadership  of  ^ . J.  Helms.  Later 
it  became  independent  of  tne  Unitarian  Benevolent  Fraternity 
of  Churches.  In  1905  the  Goodwill  Industries  were  organized 
separately  from  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  although  coopera- 
tion was  so  complete  that  they  functioned  as  one.  In  1917, 
with  the  construction  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
of  All  Nations  (legal  title),  the  social  service  and  educa- 
tional activities  were  separated  from  the  church  and  became 
a part  of  the  industrial  corporation.  Cooperation  continued 
to  be  strong  between  the  two  factions  of  Morgan  Memorial,  and 
the  same  man  was  administrator  of  both.  Since  the  entrance 
of  Morgan  Memorial  into  the  Community  Fund,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  sectarian  and  non-sectarian 
activities.  Increasingly,  the  word  sectarian  has  been  inter- 
preted as  meaning  all  religious  activities  and  the  word  non- 

\ 

sectarian  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  secular.  The 
religious  activities  have  increasingly  been  separated  into 
the  church  corporation  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Greater 
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Boston  Community  Fund. 

Morgan  Memorial  Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores,  In- 
corporated, is  a non-sectarian  organization  having  no  offi- 
cial connection  with  any  religious  body.  Organized  "for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  extending  relief  to  poor  and  desti- 
tute persons,  of  improving  dwelling-places  and  living  condi- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  of  giving  religious  instruction,  1,1  the 
recent  trend  has  been  to  depreciate  the  religious  influence 
and  pose  before  the  Community  Fund  committees  as  a secular 
rather  than  a non-sectarian  agency.  It  still  maintains  in 
its  by-laws  the  statement:  "The  object  of  this  Corporation 

shall  be  to  provide  for  the  religious,  educational,  and  in- 
dustrial welfare  of  the  handicapped,  the  needy,  and  the  de- 

2 

pendent. " 

Since  the  Community  Fund  support  of  Morgan  Memorial 
has  never  been  adequate  and  has  declined  steadily  since  1939, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  organization  may  with- 
draw from  the  Community  Fund  within  the  next  six  months.  If 
this  occurs,  the  emphasis  will  be  reversed  probably. 

Youth  and  Children1 s Center.  A Vacation  Bible  School 
at  Morgan  Chapel  has  developed  into  a well-equipped  day  nur- 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Document  No.  10654. 

2 

"Revised  By-laws,  1941,  The  Morgan  Memorial  Coopera- 
tive Industries  and  Stores,  Inc.,"  a pamphlet,  n.p. 
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sery  and  kindergarten,  an  active  religious  education  depart- 
ment, and  a large  youth  and  children's  center.  Simultaneous- 
ly, a summer  camping  program  has  been  developed  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  city  work.  This  program  has  developed  principally  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  youth  living  in  the 
parish  and  as  an  attempt  to  educate  for  good  citizenship,  thus 
reducing  delinquency.  The  religious  education  department  has 
developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Youth  and  Children's 
Center  and  the  Youth  Fellowship  at  one  time  was  responsible 
for  all  of  the  activities  for  high  school  youth.  These  de- 
partments are  now  organized  separately,  but  the  trend  has 
been  to  consider  the  religious  education  department  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  as  well  as  part 
of  the  church. 

At  one  time  during  the  development  of  the  educational 
program,  a School  for  Training  Christian  Workers  was  formed. 
When  there  was  an  influx  of  immigrants  into  Boston,  this 
school  became  one  for  Americanization  as  well  as  the  training 
of  Christian  workers.  This  school  united  wi th  the  Deaconess 
Training  School  and  Boston  University  to  eventually  become 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service.  Americanization  and  preparatory  schools  were  con- 
tinued until  immigration  was  halted  and  the  public  school 
system  developed  a suitable  program  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Goodwill  I nr.  for  Beys.  The  Charles  Hayden  Goodwill 
Inn  for  Boys  originated  in  an  attempt  to  provide  shelter  for 
transient  hoys  during  the  depression.  It  has  developed  into 
a home  which  accepts  boys  for  short  periods  of  time  in  order 
to  study  them  and  their  problems.  After  diagnostic  study, 
some  are  accepted  on  a long  term  program  which  includes  s 
schooling  and  employment,  as  well  as  case  worm  and  counseling 
using  the  resources  of  other  social  agencies  in  the  city  when 
necessary. 

This  division  of  Morgan  Memorial  is  in  the  process  of 
re-defining  its  functions.  The  G-reater  Boston  Community 
Survey  recommended  making  it  a center  for  the  psychiatric 
study  of  delinquent  boys.  It  claimed  that  there  was  a con- 
fusion of  religious  and  therapeutic  goals  and  recommended 
that  the  goals  be  clarified.  In  making  this  re-def initi on, 
the  relationship  of  this  division  to  the  total  progra_  of 
Morgan  Memorial  must  be  re-defined. 

Seavey  Settlement  for  Men.  At  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Helms  to  Morgan  Chapel,  it  was  the  practice  to 
feed  breakfasts  to  men  invited  in  from  the  streets  and  lock 
the  doors  and  insist  that  they  go  upstairs  to  the  Chapel  for 
a preaching  service.  Helms  substituted  a series  of  concerts 
which  continued  each  Saturday  evening  until  after  the  saloons 
were  closed.  At  the  end  of  the  concert  it  was  the  practice 
to  invite  everyone  present  to  remain  for  a religious  service. 
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A "Temperance  Saloon"  was  developed  which  provided  recrea- 
tional and  club  features  for  men.  At  the  same  time,  temper- 
ance meetings  and  evangelistic  meetings  were  held  in  front  of 
the  church  building  and  Inside  of  it  on  Sunday  and  certain 
ether  days. 

Temperance  activities  took  the  form  next  of  a settle- 
ment program  for  unattached  men.  This  was  known  as  the  Fred 
H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  for  Men  and  it  was  operated  with 
the  help  of  students  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 
The  aim  was  to  have  the  latest  scientific  advances  in  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  and  other  problems  of  unattached  men. 

Living  quarters  and  employment  were  provided.  A system  of 
diminishing  controls  ever  the  earnings  of  the  men  was  estab- 
lished. This  department  has  been  marked  by  an  underpaid  and 
transient  staff.  Like  the  G-oodwill  Inn  for  Boys,  the  Seavey 
Settlement  for  Ken  has  need  for  more  permanent  workers. 
Facilities  and  staff  of  the  Settlement  have  generally  beer- 
inadequate  for  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  alcoholism. 

The  Greater  Boston  Community  S rvey  has  recommended  that  the 
City  of  Boston  should  be  expected  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
unattached  and  homeless.  The  Seavey  Settlement  facilities 
and  staff  was  not  considered  adequate  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Seavey  Settlement 
be  closed,  and  that  no  more  Community  Fund  allotments  be  made 
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This  action  by  the  Community  Fund  makes  the  problem  of 
re-aefinition  of  the  function  of  the  Seavey  very  important 
and  urgent.  The  Board  of  Directors  should  seek  consultation 
of  both  church  and  community  fund  experts  in  making  this  re- 
definition. If  it  is  found  that  the  Seavey  no  longer  has  a 
function,  then  the  recommendation  of  the  Community  Fund  Sur- 
vey may  well  be  accepted.  If  the  Seavey  has  a function  and 
it  is  decided  to  continue  its  operation,  money  will  have  to 
be  obtained  outside  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund. 

If  the  Settlement  is  to  be  continued,  funds  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  an  adequate  program  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Greater  Boston  Community  Council  study 
of  Morgan  Memorial  in  1943  and  1944. 

Self-help  and  rehabilitation.  Morgan  Memorial  Good- 
will Industries,  originally  developed  as  a means  of  providing 
aid  to  the  poverty-stricken,  through  the  years  has  changed 
its  major  emphasis  to  that  of  providing  self-help  not  only 
for  poverty-stricken  people  but  also  the  handicapped.  A plan 
of  rehabilitation  and  training  has  been  worked  out  for  some 
of  the  handicapped  workers.  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries faces  a continual  dilemma.  In  order  to  meet  expenses 
and  pay  wages, it  must  maintain  high  production  standards. 
After  a worker  has  experience  and  training  on  the  job,  his 
production  is  higher,  hence  he  becomes  more  valuable  to  the 
operation  of  the  business.  However,  some  workers  come  to 
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the  point  where  they  no  longer  need  the  sheltered  workshop. 

To  keep  then  longer  may  mean  keeping  them  dependent.  The 
desire  to  serve  people  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  busi- 
ness solvent  are  in  continuous  conflict.  There  is  need  for 
continual  aleifc-ess  to  this  dilemma.  It  is  recognized,  yet 
since  the  aspects  of  it  are  ever  changing,  attempts  at  solu- 
tion need  careful  and  constant  re-definition. 

Exoansi : n and  standards  of  Quality.  The  trend  of  Mor- 
gan Memorial  development  has  been  to  expand  in  size.  This 
includes  increasing  the  scope  of  activity  and  services  ren- 
dered, size  of  buildings,  number  of  employees,  and  acreage  of 
ground  owned.  Emphasis  has  been  on  rendering  service  to  the 
greatest  number  possible.  Since  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Council  study  of  Morgan  Memorial  in  1245  and  1944,  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  has  been  placed  on  raising  standards  of 
quality  of  service  and  improving  facilities  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  of  that  study.  The  trend  toward  expan- 
sion nas  apparently  changed  to  a trend  toward  self-improvement 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  ...ore  effective. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  have  expanded  into  a nati:n- 
wide  movement  with  autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  in  at  least 
ninety-one  cities  in  the  United  States.  Original  impetus  was 
given  to  this  expansion  by  the  Methodist  Church,  but  the 
trend  has  been  for  the  autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  to  in- 
creasingly assist  one  another  in  development.  Recently  the 
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Methodist  Church  strengthened  the  movement  by  making  an  allot- 
ment from  the  Crusade  for  Christ  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  new  Goodwill  Industries  and  equipping  certain  of  those 
already  in  existence. 

The  Church  of  All  .nations.  The  religious  activities, 
originally  interdenominational  in  nature,  have  become  ad- 
justed to  many  traditional  Methodist  practices  and  beliefs, 
nevertheless  large  numbers  of  non-Methodists  attend  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  and  are  numbered  among  the  active  consti- 
tuency. Non-Methodists  may  become  affiliate  members  of  the 
Church  of  All  Nations.  The  Goodwill  Chapel  services  which 
are  broadcast  every  morning,  Monday  through  Friday,  feature 
sermons  by  ministers  of  many  different  denominations. 

Originating  as  an  interdenominational,  interracial, 
institutional  church,  Morgan  Memorial  Churcn  has  been  inter- 
racial and  International  in  composition  throughout  its  devel- 
opment. At  the  time  Helms  became  pastor  of  Morgan  Chapel 
there  were  many  ethnic  groups  living  in  the  parish.  Follow- 
ing the  close  of  World  War  I there  was  considerable  influx 
of  immigrant  population  and  Morgan  Memorial  Churcn  of  All 
Nations  was  constructed  with  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
"An  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples. " Various  denominations 
were  invited  to  make  the  Churcn  their  headquarters  for  bi- 
lingual work.  Morgan  Memorial  organized  special  Italian, 
Syrian,  Portugese,  and  Greek  bi-lingual  departments.  With 
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limitation  of  immigration  and  the  emergence  of  a second  gen- 
eration, the  need  for  bi-lingual  services  declined  and  they 
were  abandoned. 

There  were  Negroes  living  in  the  parish  at  the  time 
of  Helms1  arrival  at  Morgan  Chapel.  Through  the  years,  Negroes 
participated  in  Morgan  Memorial  and  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of 
All  Nations.  There  were  some  distinctly  Negro  activities  in 
the  early  days,  but  worship  and  most  activities  were  not 
segregated.  The  possibility  of  organizing  separate  services 
for  Negroes  was  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  as  early  as 
1908,  but  the  Church  remained  interracial  in  worship  until 
1920  when  a "Colored  Congregation"  was  organized  presumably 
in  attempt  to  increase  the  Colored  membership  and  develop 
group  initiative  and  responsibility.  This  did  not  mean  that 
the  Negroes  were  to  be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Members  of  the  Colored  Congregation  were  urged  to  attend  all 
church  functions  ar.d  services  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations. 

In  1946  separate  services  for  Negroes  were  abandoned  because 
Negroes  preferred  the  morning  service  which  was  interracial 
and  because  a separate  Negro  service  appeared  to  be  unjust 
discrimination  to  some  of  the  Negro  leaders  and  to  some  of  t 
the  leaders  who  were  not  Negroes. 

Adolescent  boys  and  girls  of  all  races  met  together  in 
youth  groups  until  192C.  At  this  time  certain  leaders  in 
religious  and  social  movements  in  the  city  became  increasing- 
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1 y fearful  of  clandestine  relations  between  boys  and  girls  of 
different  races.  Pressure  by  these  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  secure  more  members  from  both  races  and  give 
them  additional  opportunity  to  develop  leadership  abilities 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  separate  youth  groups.  The 
trend  has  been  bach  to  an  interracial  church  without  segre- 
gation. In  1948  the  youth  groups  united. 

C.  CUMULATIVE  EFFECT  CF  MORGAN  MEMORIAL 

It  was  noted  in  Chapter  One  that  Professor  Eduard 
Linderaan  has  observed  a current  trend  among  welfare  agencies 
toward  merger  with  one  another.  The  Greater  Boston  Community 
Survey  and  subsequent  action  by  the  Greater  Boston  Community 
Fund  will  hasten  this  trend  in  Boston.  However,  Lindeman 
warned  that  if  economic  savings  alone  constitute  the  incen- 
tive for  mergers,  the  consequence  may  be  merely  a type  of 
internal  specialization  with  no  unifying  core  of  purpose. 

Morgan  Memorial  has  the  advantage  of  being  a social 
institution  which  has  developed  from  the  Morgan  Chapel,  pass- 
ing througn  a period  as  an  institutional  church,  into  an 
institution  with  departments  specializing  in  several  fields. 
With  the  increase  in  size  and  function  of  the  institution, 
the  danger  against  which  Lindeman  warns,  that  of  internal 
specialization,  becomes  greater  in  Morgan  Memorial.  Each  de- 
partment, specializing  in  its  own  form  of  social  service, 
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could  function  very  much  as  an  Independent  unit  despite  the 
fact  that  administrative  power  and  financial  control  is  cen- 
tralized in  the  hands  of  one  executive  and  his  assistants  and 
one  board  of  directors. 

The  unifying  factor  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  organiza- 
tion is  its  connection  with  the  church  and  its  dominant  con- 
cept, which  has  been  in  evidence  throughout  its  development. 
This  concept,  stems  from  the  teachings  of  the  personalistic 
philosophy  which  Edgar  J.  Helms  experienced  in  systematic 
form  while  studying  under  Borden  Parker  lowne  at  Boston 
University.  This  tames  the  form  of  a warm-hearted,  outreach- 
lng  concern  for  persons  and  the  desire  to  help  them  realize 
tneir  greatest  potentialities.  In  order  to  do  this,  Morgan 
Memorial  has  devised  departments  which  will  serve  persons  and 
their  needs  on  levels  according  to  their  problems.  Yfnen  the 
departments  cooperatively  set  about  to  help  an  individual, 
each  department  may  be  able  to  make  a contribution.  For  ex- 
ample, a boy  may  receive  casework  assistance  and  guidance  at 
the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys,  religious  instruction  and  other 
help  in  orientation  at  the  Church  of  All  Nations,  vocational 
training  in  the  Noyes  Nork- Experience  ?rogra:_  of  the  G-oodwill 
Industries,  and  music  instruction  or  other  individual  or 
group  activities  at  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center.  In 
addition,  other  members  of  the  bey's  family  may  be  enrolled 
in  the  Bay  Nursery  or  working  in  the  G-oodwill  Industries. 
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Thus,  there  is  opportunity  for  ameliorative  activity  on  sev- 
eral levels  and  each  of  these  will  reinforce  the  other  and 
have  a cumulative  effect.0  This  is  possible  only  if  there  is 
complete  cooperation  by  all  departments  and  joint  conferences 
in  which  the  individual's  problems  and  potentialities  are 
discussed,  and  strategy  in  rendering  assistance  is  planned. 

In  each  department  there  is  need  for  continual  re- 
definition of  function  and  procedures.  This  re- definition  is 

/ 

necessary  because  social  needs  and  problems  of  the  community 
are  constantly  in  flux,  and  because  general  advances  are 
being  made  in  industrial,  casework,  psychiatric,  and  other 
procedures. 

D.  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 

The  Function  of  a Private  Agency  in  Public  Problems. 
Morgan  Memorial  is  making  considerable  impact  in  the  section 
of  the  South  End  in  which  it  is  located.  Its  Youth  and 
Children's  Center,  Church  of  All  Nations,  and  Day  Nursery  are 
working  almost  entirely  with  people  resident  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  this  crowded  area  with  inadequate  housing  and  sani- 
tation facilities  these  departments  are  providing  community 
centered  activity  for  the  various  members  of  families.  The 

G-unnar  Myrdal,  An  American  Dilemma,  pp.  1065-1070. 
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Fred  H.  Seavey  Seminary  Settlement  for  lien  is  less  community- 
centered,  as  the  men  who  are  served  there  are  mostly  transient 
men  who  nave  been  accustomed  to  drift  fro...  district  to  dis- 
trict frequently  and  are  without  families.  The  Charles 
Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  accepts  boys  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  but  in  addition  serves  the  entire  Greater  Boston 
area,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  different  agencies 
referring  boys  to  the  Inn.  The  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  In- 
dustries gives  employment  to  people  who  qualify  and  for  whom 
there  is  a place  in  the  industrial  work  regardless  of  their 
dwelling  place.  Hence  several  communities  are  represented, 
however  a large  number  are  residents  of  the  South  -nd. 

’Chile  Morgan  Memorial  is  serving  large  numbers  by 
providing  educational,  religious,  and  industrial  opportuni- 
ties, and  making  considerable  impact  on  the  life  of  its  con- 
stituents, some  of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  concerned 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  a single  agency  or  a private  agency. 
Among  the  major  problems  with  which  the  Fred  H.  Seavey  Set- 
tlement for  Men  is  confronted  is  alcoholism.  Tnis  is  a 
problem  which  is  nation-wide  in  its  scope.  Present  treatment 
of  the  alcoholic  may  require  several  years  of  institutional- 
ization or  protection.  Furthermore,  considerable  scientific 
research  may  be  required  before  mere  adequate  treatment  can 
be  approached.  In  trying  to  help  alcoholics,  the  Fred  H. 
Seavey  Settlement  with  its  limited  and  inadequate  budget,  is 
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attacking  alcoholism  which  has  become  a public  problem. 

Similarly  the  public  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
is  being  directly  attacked  by  the  program  of  the  Charles 
Hayden  Goodwill  Inn  for  3oys  which  works  directly  with  some 
of  the  delinquents.  Indirectly  the  other  educational  agen- 
cies of  Morgan  Memorial  are  also  attacking  the  problem  of 
delinquency.  However,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  or  not 
this  problem  is  too  much,  even  for  the  combined  private  agen- 
cies of  the  city.  Is  there  need  for  additional  governmental 
interest  in  the  problem?  If  so,  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
private  agency  to  the  public  agency?  The  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature has  established  a Massachusetts  Youth  Authority  and 
a committee  has  been  selected  by  tne  governor  to  work  out 
some  further  solution  of  the  problem  of  delinquency.  The 
committee  has  authority  to  try  to  obtain  for  its  use  facili- 
ties of  any  other  public  agency  or  any  private  agency  until 
it  can  construct  its  own  buildings.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, the  committee  has  expressed  a desire  to  take  over  the 
facilities  and  the  staff  of  the  Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  and 
operate  it  as  a detention  home.  It  appears  unlikely  that 
Morgan  Memorial  will  consent  to  this.  The  area  of  cooperation 
between  public  and  private  agencies,  and  the  distinctive  role 
of  each,  if  any,  in  approaching  public  problems  such  as  de- 
linquency and  alcoholism  merit  wide  investigation. 

The  Day  Nursery  of  Morgan  Memorial  is  serving  well 
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those  children  which  it  can  accomodate,  but  the  question  my 
be  raised  as  to  whether  this  should  be  a function  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  In  a similar  manner,  it  is  possible  to 
ask  if  the  rehabilitation  of  handicaps  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged  is  not  a public  problem  and  to  what  extent 
governmental  agencies  should  assume  responsibility  for  this. 

The  Role  of  Protestant  and  Gther  Religious  Social 
Work.  Morgan  memorial  is  Protestant  in  its  background  and 
claims  to  be  non-sectarian  in  its  social  service  activities. 
The  Church  of  All  Nations  is  a Methodist  Church.  Over  half 
of  tne  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Morgan  2-Iemcrial 
Cooperative  Industries  and  Stores,  Incorporated  are  Methodist 
laymen  or  clergymen,  although  officially  it  is  not  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church,  its  Women's  Society  of 
Christian  Service,  or  any  other  Methodist  organization. 

Protestant  social  work  does  not  present  a united 
front  like  Homan  Catholic  and  Jewish  social  work  in  seeking 
community  funds.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  lack  of 
definiteness  as  to  official  auspices  of  the  organizations. 

Some  are  associations  of  church  members  associated  together 
for  the  religious  purpose  of  bettering  some  phase  of  mankind's 
social  problems.  Other  agencies  are  sponsored  by  individual 
churches,  while  still  others  are  sponsored  by  interdenomina- 
tional groups  and  others  by  denominations. 


According  to  the  Social  Work  Yearbook  1347,  published 
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by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  many  of  these  agencies  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  nation  have  been  joining  to- 
gether in  federations  to  improve  their  programs  and  put  them 
in  a better  position  to  bid  for  community  chest  support. 

Today  a large  percentage  of  church  agencies  are  members 
of  welfare  agencies  and  participate  in  community  funds. 
...  A present  trend  is  for  Councils  of  Churches  to 
federate  and  correlate  the  activities  of  the  agencies 
affiliated  with  the  several  Protestant  churches  and  to 
represent  these  interests  in  the  }.ocal  council  of  so- 
cial agencies  and  community  fund."* 

The  Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies  in  New  York 

5 

City  included  over  200  welfare  and  health  agencies  in  1947. 

A Church  Conference  of  Social  Work  has  been  developed  to 
meet  annually  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work.  Its  purposes  include  the  making  available  to 
church  social  workers  the  resources  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  development  of  cooperation  between 
churches  and  social  agencies,  recognition  of  the  resources  of 
religion  in  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  and  groups, 
promotion  of  approved  methods  of  social  work,  and  development 
of  policy  and  strategy  in  Protestant  social  work.0 

The  distinctive  features  of  Protestant  social  work, 


^ Almon  R.  Pepper,  "Protestant  Social  Work, " in 
Russell  K.  Kurtz,  editor,  Social  Work  Yearbook,  1947,  p.  354. 

5 Ibid. , p.  355. 
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its  participation  in  community  chests  in  the  various  locali- 
ties, its  relation  to  other  social  service  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Catholic  and  Jewish  organizations,  and  its  doc- 
trinal features  and  purposes  present  a field  of  investigation 
and  study  to  which  Morgan  Memorial  is  related. 

Morgan  Memorial  is  a Protestant  institution  although 
there  is  but  little  discrimination  religiously  in  ios  opera- 
tion. All  departments  serve  people  regardless  of  their  reli- 
gious convictions  although  there  is  a policy  of  generally 
restricting  service  worker  positions  to  Protestants  as  well 
as  positions  in  which  regular  contact  is  made  with  the  public 
as  selling  in  the  stores.  On  special  occasions  the  religious 
emphasis  of  Morgan  Memorial  becomes  very  evident  as  when  re- 
ligious services  are  held  in  the  Main  Store  for  whomever  may 
be  present  in  the  store  at  the  time.  Morgan  Memorial  is  a 
Protestant  religious  organization  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  local  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties evidently  regard  it  as  such.  Reports  have  been  received 
by  members  of  the  Youth  and  Children's  Center  staff  from 
children  who  have  dropped  out  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
priest  and  enrolled  in  strictly  Roman  Catholic  activities. 

The  role  of  religion  in  social  work  may  increasingly 
demand  definition  as  private  social  agencies  consolidate  for 
greater  efficiency  and  as  governmental  agencies  increase 
their  interest  in  public  school  problems. 
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A Comprehensive  study  of  the  South  End  and  Its 
churches  and  social  organizations.  A comprehensive  study  of 
the  South  End  was  made  in  1898  by  the  staff  of  South  End 
House.  This  study  is  obviously  obsolete  at  the  present 
time.  A scientific  study  of  church  and  community  using 
modern  scientific  procedures  would  be  valuable  in  the  fur- 
ther understanding  of  Morgan  Memorial  and  in  the  planning  of 
a strategy  for  that  organization  and  all  religious  organiza- 
tions in  the  South  End.  The  Department  of  Research  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches  has  conducted  such  a study 
in  East  Boston  and  is  doing  one  in  the  West  End  at  the  time 
of  this  writing.  Henry  Morgan  and  E.  J.  Helms  both  consid- 
ered interdenominational  cooperation  and  united  action 
necessary.  Such  action  could  be  intelligently  planned  if 
the  Council  of  Churches  were  invited  to  make  a comprehensive 
study. 
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FIGURE  I 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  1901 
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FIGURE  II 

MORGAN  MEMORIAL  ORGANIZATION  1910 
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A.  THE  PROBLEM 


Since  1895  a small  church  known  as  Morgan  Chapel  has 
developed  into  a large  and  complicated  organization  known  as 
Morgan  Memorial.  This  organization  has  developed  social 
service  work  in  several  different  fields  as  well  as  func- 
tioning as  a church. 

The  problem  of  this  dissertation  is  to  present  the 
development  of  Morgan  Memorial  through  the  years  to  the 
present  social  institution,  noting  its  changes  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  changing  social  conditions  which  it  is  trying 
to  ameliorate.  This  involves  the  following  questions:  What 
is  the  history  of  the  institution?  What  needs  was  it 
designed  to  meet?  How  adequately  has  it  met  them?  What  was 
the  original  organizational  pattern  of  the  institution? 

How  has  it  changed?  In  what  way  has  the  institution 
influenced  social  process?  What  leaders  were  developed  in 
the  creation  of  the  institution?  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  present  organization  and  the  principles  of  the 
Institution?  What  made  the  institution  live  and  grow? 

For  purposes  of  the  study  a social  institution  was 

defined  as  sin  idea  or  set  of  ideas  operating  in  and  through 
an  administrative  mechanism.  The  latter,  according  to  the 
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definition,  is  the  objective  form  of  the  dynamic  idea  or 
set  of  ideas. 

B.  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  EMPLOYED  IN  GATHERING  DATA 

The  'writer  has  been  a participant  observer  in  the 
functioning  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  organization.  He  has 
been  employed  by  Morgan  Memorial  for  thirty-four  months  as 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  entire  institution  and 
as  assistant  minister  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All 
Nations.  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  general  staff 
meetings  and  had  opportunity  to  observe  closely  all  phases 
of  Morgan  Memorial. 

In  order  to  discover  the  social  philosophy  of  Edgar 
James  Helms,  founder  of  the  institution,  files  of  Zion* s 
Herald,  a New  England  Methodist  weekly,  were  examined  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1891.  Members  of  the  Helms  family  were 
consulted  and  all  existing  literature  was  examined  for 
historical  data.  Records  of  Morgan  Memorial  and  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Council  were  examined.  Interviews 
with  executives  and  other  employees,  clients,  directors,  and 
participants  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  were  sources  of  data. 
Many  unpublished  manuscripts  by  participants  in  the 
organization  provided  data. 
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C . SUMMARY 

Edgar  James  Helms,  1863-1942,  received  his 
theological  training  at  Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
graduating  in  1893,  The  teachings  of  Professor  Borden 
Parker  Bowne  led  Helms  to  believe  in  "a  world  vibrating  with 
the  personality  of  God."  Believing  in  the  essential  good- 
ness and  dignity  of  men  as  children  of  the  Father-God  and 

/ 

brothers  of  one  another,  Helms  along  with  other  students 
and  with  the  help  of  faculty  members  founded  Boston 

University  Settlement,  which  has  also  been  called  Hull  Street 
Settlement  and  Epworth  League  House.  Experience  in  this 
settlement  helped  prepare  Helms  for  his  later  life  work* 

As  a member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  Helms 
came  to  emphasize  the  social  teachings  concerning  labor 
and  property.  Like  Walter  Rauschenbusch , Helms  put  the 
concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  central  in  Jesus 1 teachings 
and  considered  it  as  both  present  and  future,  being  the 
energy  of  God  realizing  itself  in  human  life  and  the 
progressive  reign  of  the  law  of  love  in  human  affairs. 

When  society  finally  becomes  organized  according  to  the  will 

of  God,  Helms  believed  that  every  person  would  have  a chance 
for  self-realization. 
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Like  Louis  Blanc,  Eelns  accepted  the  idea  of  social 
workshops  as  a method  of  social  change.  These  workshops, 
later  known  as  Goodwill  Industries,  were  to  ameliorate  the 
plight  of  the  downtrodden  and  handicapped.  By  example 
they  were  to  encourage  all  industry  to  turn  from  the  profit 
motive  to  the  service  motive.  They  were  also  to  train 
leaders  for  the  attack  upon  the  sources  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  of  mankind.  Other  methods  of  social  change  which 
Eelns  included  in  his  philosophy  were  the  ideas  of  the 
vanguard  or  small  cell  group  which  was  to  lead  in  social  and 
political  action  and  of  the  organization  of  laborers  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  and  protest  against 
exploitation. 

Eelms  considered  the  cooperative  movement  as  an 
instrument  of  social  change  and  endeavored  to  establish  the 
Morgan  Memorial  as  a cooperative  organized  according  to  the 
Bochdale  principles,  but  this  was  not  accomplished. 

Ee  became  pastor  of  Morgan  Chapel  in  3ostonTs  South 
Sid  in  1895.  Morgan  Chapel  had  been  established  by  Eenry 
Morgan  in  1859.  The  parish  was  suffering  from  housing, 
health,  and  delinquency  problems.  Morgan  bequeathed  the 

Morgan  Chapel  to  the  Unitarian  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  with  the  provision  that  it  would  always  be  headed 
by  a Methodist  minister.  Eelms  used  the  structure  of  Morgan 
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Chapel  and  adapted  it  to  objectify  his  concepts.  Morgan 
Chapel  became  an  institutional  church  with  public  baths,  day 
nursery  and  other  special  services  to  children,  a program  of 
community  improvement , and  a program,  of  industrial  relief 
and  self  help. 

Tilth  the  razing  of  the  old  Morgan  Chapel  building  and 
the  construction  of  a new  building,  which  was  occupied  in  1905, 
the  nane  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  liorgan  Memorial. 

The  new  building  was  heavily  mortgaged  and  in  1910  foreclosure 
was  ordered.  The  property  was  purchased  from  the  bank  by 
the  local  Morgan  Memorial  Church  and  was  from  then  on 
operated  without  the  financial  support  of  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches. 

In  1905  the  industrial  work  was  incorporated 
separately.  This  work  consisted  in  giving  arploymeit  to  the 
needy  and  disadvantaged  by  having  them  repair  donated  articles 
of  furniture  and  clothing.  Thus  the  slogan  "Mot  Charity  but 
a Chance"  came  to  be  used  to  describe  the  activity,  and  also 
the  slogan  "Saving  the  Tfaste  in  Men  and  Things."  The  sale  of 
reconditioned  articles  provided  funds  for  wages  after  over- 
head deduction  was  made.  Begun  with  emphasis  on  helping  the 

needy,  the  present  trend  in  the  Goodwill  Industries  is 
toward  a program  of  rehabilitation  and  sheltered  employment 
for  handicapped  persons.  In  1948  a grand  total  of  889 
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handicapped  people  were  given  employment  and  approximately 
#1000  per  day  was  paid  to  them  in  wages.  Goodwill  Industries 
have  been  organized  in  more  than  ninety-one  different  cities 
for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill 
Industries. 

In  addition  to  the  Goodwill  Industries,  Morgan  Memo- 
rial has  developed  a Youth  and  Children's  Center  and 
Religious  Education  Department  with  an  unduplicated  enroll- 
ment of  1200  in  1948.  A Day  Nursery  with  an  enrollment  of 
48,  a Goodwill  Inn  for  Boys  which  provided  housing  and 
guidance  service  for  225  boys  in  1948,  a summer  camp,  a 
settlement  for  unattached  men,  and  a home  for  working 
women  are  a part  of  the  Morgan  Memorial  activities.  The 
Morgan  Memorial  Church  of  All  Nations  has  been  incorporated 
separately  but  functions  as  a part  of  Morgan  Memorial  and 
had  an  average  attendance  on  Sunday  mornings  during  1948  of 
200  persons.  Present  trend  is  toward  increasing  interracial 
participation. 

Morgan  Memorial  avoids  the  danger  of  over- speciali- 
zation to  a certain  degree  because  of  the  cumulative  effect 
its  various  divisions  have  on  the  community,  families,  and 

persons  with  whom  it  has  contact.  While  the  various  divi- 
sions are  specialized,  the  integrating  concepts  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  personalis  tic  philosophy  tend  to  promote 
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cooperative  procedures  among  the  divisions. 

The  following  trends  were  observed.  (1)  Morgan 
Memorial,  growing  out  of  an  institutional  church,  has 
increasingly  attempted  to  separate  its  social  and  educa- 
tional functions  from  its  religious  functions.  The  trend 
has  increased  with  the  development  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Community  Fund. 

(2)  A modern  day  nursery  and  kindergarten  and  a large 
educational  and  recreational  center  for  youth  and  children 
have  grown  out  of  a daily  vacation  Bible  school  in  the  old 
Morgan  Chapel.  T»7hen  there  was  an  influx  of  immigrants  into 
the  parish,  an  Americanization  school  was  organized.  This 
was  disbanded  as  governmental  regulation  limited  immigra- 
tion and  as  the  public  school  system  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  work.  A School  of  Applied  Christianity 
developed  and  merged  with  two  other  organizations  to  become 
Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
¥ork . 

(3)  In  1932,  during  a national  depression,  a Goodwill 
Inn  for  Boys  was  developed  to  provide  housing  for  transient 
boys.  The  trend  in  this  division  has  been  toward  increased 

specialization.  It  now  operates  a study  and  guidance  center 
with  a casework  program  as  well  as  providing  housing. 
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(4.)  From  a series  of  Saturday  evening  concerts 
developed  a settlement  for  men  which  emphasized  temperance. 
Understaffed,  and  without  sufficient  funds,  this  department 
has  at  times  tried  to  provide  a scientific  treatment  for 
alcoholism  and  to  provide  competent  counselling  service. 

(5)  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Industries  faces  a 
continual  dilemma.  The  desire  to  serve  people  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  business  solvent  are  in  continual 
conflict.  The  newly  established  Noyes  Work-Experience 
Program  is  indicative  of  the  present  trend  toward  an 
emphasis  on  training  rather  than  production.  A continual 
re-definition  of  the  accepted  solution  of  this  dilemma 

is  necessary. 

(6)  The  trend  has  been  toward  expansion  in  scope  of 
activity  and  size.  Emphasis  has  been  on  rendering  service 
to  the  greatest  number  possible.  A change  is  taking  place 
and  the  emphasis  now  is  on  improving  the  quality  of  service 
rendered. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  have  expanded  into  a nation- 
wide movement  which  is  still  in  the  process  of  growth. 
Impetus  was  given  to  this  expansion  by  the  Methodist  Church, 
but  the  trend  in  more  recent  years  has  been  for  the 
autonomous  Goodwill  Industries  to  increasingly  assist  one 


another  in  development 
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(7)  Originally  having  racial  nonenessn  as  its  aim, 
Morgan  Memorial  and  its  Church  of  All  Nations  developed  a 
pattern  which  was  interpreted  by  some  as  partial  segregation. 
This  pattern  has  been  discarded  and  there  is  increasing 
interracial  participation. 
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Charles  Wesley  Fisher  was  born  on  November  17,  1917, 
at  Seattle,  Washington.  His  parents  were  Thomas  M.  Fisher 
and  Daisy  W.  Fisher.  On  August  9,  1944  he  married  Constance 
Louise  Armfield.  A son,  John  Wesley  Fisher,  was  born  on 
September  10,  1947. 

Mr.  Fisher  attended  elementary  school  in  Walla  Walla 
and  Seattle,  Washington,  and  in  Boise,  Idaho.  He  graduated 
from  Boise  High  School  and  attended  Boise  Junior  College. 

He  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Whitman  College 
in  1939  and  the  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  degree  from 
Boston  University  in  1943.  He  has  also  taken  courses  at 
Whitworth  College,  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Harvard  University,  as  well  as  Boston  University  Graduate 
School. 


He  is  a fully  ordained  member  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  From  1941  to  1943  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Hatherly  Methodist  Church  in  Rockland, 
Massachusetts.  From  1943  to  1946  he  was  pastor  of.  the  Corbin 
Park  Methodist  Church  in  Spokane,  Washington. 
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